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The motive which produces the present volume at the present 
time is a feeling that in Engknd the contemporary imperial 
question often is approached from an obsolete standpoint. 
Tu the following pages an attempt is mado to present a 
modern view of imperial evolution, in the light of some 
three years’ (1898-1901) travel and rosideuce in Canada, 
Australasia, and other parts of the Empiro, excluding South 
A{ric,n. Amongst the striking events of the time were the 
Spanish- American war, followed by the novelty of an imperial 
issue in Amorioan polities; the Washington negotiations of 
1898-1899, lapsing into the protracted affair of the Alaska 
boundary ; the institution of the Australian Commonwealth ; 
and the dispatch of colonial troops to take part in the South 
African war. 

If there is some appearance of inconsistency in the 
criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s imperial statesmanship, the 
explanation lies in the difficulties of intermittent authorship. 
All the conclusions here put forward, representing a wide 
departure from the writer’s preconceived ideas, were finally 
reached, and most of the chapters were drafted, before the 
resignation of the Colonial Semetary in the spring of 1903, 
Up to that date he was identified with the policy hereinafter 
described as “ official imperialism,” which was not the real reason 
of his extraordinary popularity beyond the seas. 'The secret 
of his success was his unprecedented energy and sympathy as 
an administrator, and his enthusiasm for the general idea of 
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closer union, rather than hie advocacy of particular methods. 
As to the methods, there has been a difference of opinion 
between English and colonial statesmen, arising from a cor- 
responding difference in their respective conceptions of the 
ultimate United Empire. But the new policy, launched by 
Mr. Ohamberlain, marks a fresh epoch. At length a practical 
method is proposed, which is approved cordially by imperialists 
beyond the seas, because it admits and promotes their own 
ultimate ideal, whatever may be expected from it by im- 
perialists in England. The colonial ideal is an alliance, of a 
character more intimate and comprehensive, and therefore 
more permanent, than is connoted by the conventional use 
of the tern. From the present writer’s point of view, a 
programme which substitutes imperial reciprocity for imperial 
free trade, commercial treaties for the zollverein compact, 
has a significance far wider than its trade aspect. It implies 
the first substitution of alliance for federation, of the colonial 
ideal for the English ideal, as the guiding principle of doscr 
coherence between the mother country and the self-governing 
colonies. Alliance recognizes separate national aspirations ; 
federation aims at national unity. If diversified nationalism, 
within workable limits, is valued as a progressive element in 
human civilization, then the new policy is one which is 
desirable as well as practicable, superseding an older policy 
which was neither. 

The assumption which underlies such phrases as “the 
Expansion of England," or “Greater Britain," and suggests 
the familiar principle of federation as the logical form of 
closer union, is not justified by the tendency either of 
instinctive sentiment or of actual developments in Canada 
and Australia. So far as generalization is possible, it may be 
said that there is not, in fact, any growing consciousness of 
a common nationality, but exactly the reverse. In other 
words, the basis of imperial federation, instead of expanding 
and solidifying, is melting away. 
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The obvious impossibility of discussing so vast a subject 
without the aid of extensive generalizations seems to neces- 
sitate a preliminary warning. Throughout the Empire the 
most frequent pitfall in the path of the imperialist is the 
temptation to generalize from local experience. In no two 
of the four great self-governing colonies is the predominant 
Imperialism quite the same thing. In. England the pitfall 
takes the shape of a natural idea that the self-governing 
colonies can be treated as a whole; and that any forward 
policy is inadequate, or even pernicious, which is not equally 
applicable to them all. That criterion, if accepted, would 
put an end to all hope of progress towards closer union. 

Analysing the conditions of the problem, there ai'e two 
broad features common to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. The first is that all four countries are 
travelling the same road — the road from the colonial to the 
national status. But they are severally at different stages of 
the journey, moving for the time being in the order named ; 
and the progress of each is accelerated or retarded by varying 
circumstances, ethnological, geographical, or social, which are 
different for each. The other common feature is that the 
development of national consdousness is a process of internal 
friction, the old order slowly and painfully yielding to the 
new. It is visionary to imagine that vital common measures 
can be devised until the last of the procession is further on 
the rbad to national maturity. Meanwhile it is the part of 
imperial statesmanship to note the unalterable direction of 
the road, to remember the internal friction, and to realize 
that, if concentration is desirable, it is easier to quicken the 
followers than to turn back the leaders. 

The chapter describing the Alaska boundary negotiations 
appeared in the Smpire Beview (March 1903), and is 
republished by permission, with the addition of a fev? 
quotations. Also use has been made of an article entitled 
“ Colonial Nationalism,” which appeared earlier in the same 
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Review (August 1902). The appreciative reception of those 
articles in Canada has encoui*aged the production of the 
present volume. 

Lastly, the writer wishes to acknowlec^e his personal 
sense of gratitude to Mr. Chamberlain, whose public speeches 
in the year of the Biamond Jubilee were the direct impulse 
to the expenditure of time in a manner which few English- 
men ever repent. 


March 1905 . 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CANADIAN HEGEMONY 

‘ “The British Empire ... a galaxy of independent nations . , , . 
There is not in Canada at the present moment a single British soldier 
to maintain British supremacy — moieovet it is Canadian soldiers irho 
are to*day garrisoning Halifax .... The whole Australian continent 
has now been moulded into another nation imder the flag . . . and I 
see dawning in South Africa the day when there will be another Con- 
federation . . . — Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the Dominion Day Banquet, 
Canadian Oaxette, July 3, 1902. 

Tm nineteenth century witnessed the progressive ascendancy 
of national sentiment, or the idea of separate nationality, 
as a force controlling the political evolution not only of 
European countries, but also of the United States. The 
dawn of the twentieth century reveals the phenomenon of a 
Himikr instinct already beginning to dominate the political 
evolution of the British Empire, in those self-governing 
colonies which, either singly or in federal union, possess the 
potentiality of a separate national career. In Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, the national idea is discernible 
in different degrees of development, depending upon con- 
ditions which vary in each case. Generally speaking, the 
popular attitude towards the mother countoy is becoming 
different in kind to that which prevailed a generation ago. 
Colonial loyalty, rooted in the past, is slowly giving way 
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before national patriotism, reaching to the future. As the 
evolution proceeds, the Empire is valued less for its own 
sake, and more in proportion as it subserves the interests 
and ideals of separate nationalism. 

The modem speeches of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, pervaded as 
they are by the national idea, carry the same message as the 
habitual language of the Canadian people. In Canada the 
terms " colony ” and " colonial ” have become so completely 
eliminated, except officially, that there is now a quaint ring 
of anachronism about such survivals as the “ Intercolonial " 
railway, so named more than thirty years back, or the Daily 
Colonist newspaper of that ancient city, Victoria, B.O. Accord- 
ing to popular phraseology, Canada is not a colony, but 
"the Dominion”; and her people are not colonists upon 
England’s estate, but the Canadian nation occupying its own 
territory. 

Canadians visiting Australia before the days of the 
Commonwealth, must have been struck by the colonial habit 
which referred to the provinces as " the Colonies,” and talked 
of the " nation ” in the sense of the British nation, having a 
subordinate branch in Australia. But with the advent of 
the Commonwealth the Australian phraseology has conformed 
rapidly to the new idea. The Colonies are now States, as in 
America after the War of Independence, and the federal 
government is the “ national ” government. 

During the federal campaign in Australia, towards the 
close of the last century, Sir Edmund Barton made a famous 
hit when he pointed out that, for the first time in history, 
there was "a continent for a nation, and a nation for a 
continent.” He fastened upon two circumstances which, in 
conjunction, give Australia an unique position, and make it 
probable that nationalism will thrive there vigorously, — 
namely that the people are homogeneous, and have a whole 
continent to themselves for their undisputed inheritance. 
By contrast the Canadian federalists of the sixties, when 
they were advocating the federal union of the provinces, had 
to face the fact of two great anti-national circumstances, 
which might have seemed sufficient to preclude the notion 
of a separate Canadian nationality. One was that half the 
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continent already was occupied by a powerful and Idndred 
nation, which aimed at extending its political sovereignty 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay. The other was 
the rrench-speaking province of Quebec, containing at that 
time nearly half the population of the Canadian colonies. 
The people of Quebec had come under the British flag by 
conquest, and were divided from their English-speaking 
neighbours, not only by language and religion, but also by 
traditions of colonial separation reaching far back into the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, within the space of a 
generation out of these two anti-national circumstances 
there has arisen a Canadian national sentiment which affects 
a kind of moral hegemony over the younger nations of the 
Empire in all matters involving the imperial connection. 
This claim ,to leadership rests upon more than the mere 
accident of national seniority. It is justified by the keen- 
sighted and unswerving devotion to the national principle 
which has distinguished the development of Canadian policy 
in imperial affairs. The seniority of Canadian nationalism 
was the result of the neighbouring republic; and for its 
strict consistency credit is due to the influence of Quebec. 

The first requirement of nationalism, as a political prin- 
ciple, is a single sovereignty co-extensive with the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the people. Therefore the foundation 
of Canadian nationalism was the confederation of the pro- 
vinces, consummated in 1867,^ and presently followed by 
the construction of railways to connect the territory of the 
Dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The correspond- 
ing achievement of the Australians, a generation later, was 
itself the outcome of a national sentiment which came to 
the front despite the handicap of political disunion. But in 
Canada, with her rival races, there was no such common or 
spontaneous national consciousness to make the idea of union 
irresistible. Confederation was mooted originally as a device 
for minimizing the racial friction between Ontario and 
Quebec — a system of political co-operation under which the 
people of the former would be able to preserve their British 

^ The Dominion did not atretch from ocean to ocean until 1871, when 
BritUh Columbia joined the Confederation. 
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nationality, and the people of the latter their French 
nationality. The fact that the idea expanded into the con- 
ception of a federation embracing the whole of British North 
America seems to have been due to a determination, common 
to both races, to remain under the Union Jack rather than 
accept the Stars and Stripes. For at that time the risks 
of American aggression appeared acute. The Civil War had 
left the North in a hostile temper towards England, which 
foimd expression in Fenian raids against Canada, and seemed 
likely to develop further at any moment. The treaty of 
reciprocity, dating from 1864, under which Canadian trade 
had flourished for ten years, had been denounced, to make 
way for the policy of starving Canada by high duties upon 
her products. Congress passed a Bill for the admission 
of the Canadian provinces as American States ; and England 
was recommended to hand over the country by way of com- 
pensation for the "Alabama” damages, and other offences 
against the victorious North.^ 

' Of. Hoherts, Hiilory of Gomda, pp. 34B, 360, 

Doubtless it was known, in America that there was a oonsiderablo 
party in England which was ready to sacrifice Canada. The following 
is instructive : — “ With a view probably to tlie satisfaction of mortified 
friends of the North in England, he (Gladstone) wrote to me suggesting 
that if the North thought fit to let the South go, it might in time be 
indemnified by the union of Canada with the Northern States. As the 
letter, on consideration, seemed unlikely to have the desired effect, and 
not unlikely to prove embarrasamg to the writer, no use was made of it, 
and it was destroyed.” — Goldwin Smith, in My Memory of Gladstone. 

Of. also the following incident in the Washington negotiations : — 
“ Mr. Sumner in a memorandum (Jan. 17, 1871) to Mr. Fish, had sub- 
mitted a singular species of political syllogism. He desired nothing so 
much, he said, as that entire goodwill should prevail between Great 
Britain and the United States, and that the settlement should be com- 
plete. Now the greatest trouble and peril in the way of a complete 
settlement was Fenianism ; Fenianism was excited by the proximity of 
the British fiag over the Canadian border ; therefore, the British flag 
should be withdrawn from the whole hemisphere, including the islands, 
and the American flag should fly in its stead. In conformity with this 
tight and simple chain of reasoning, Mr. Fish threw out a hint to 
Lord de Grey that the cession of Canada might end the quarrel. The 
English envoy contented himself with the dry remark that he did not 
find such a suggestion in his instructions.” — Morley, Life of Gladstone, 
vol. ii. p. 401. 
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In English-speaking Canada the main force behind con- 
federation was the indomitable spirit of the United Empire 
Loyalists, the descendants of the original exiles from revolted 
America, who received that title in recognition of their self- 
sacrificing devotion to the British fiag. Erench-Oanadians 
supported the policy because for them the flag was the 
guarantee of certain privileges granted under the Quebec 
Act of 1774, which settled the status of the conquered 
province, and remains the cherished charter of its people. 
These privileges include the ofBcial recognition of the French 
language, the French civil law, and the established Roman 
Catholic Church ; none of which would be legitimate under 
the constitution of an American State. 

The attitude of the United Empire Loyalists towards 
the Americans naturally has been one of bitter resentment, 
like the attitude towards England which the Americans, by 
their school books and other means, continued to cultivate 
at least up to the Spanish War, if not to the present day. 
After confederation, the story of the Loyalists became part 
of Canadian national history, and impregnated the new 
national sentiment with an element of antagonism to the 
United States which remains a pronounced characteristic of 
Canadian nationalism. Indeed, it may be said that Canadian 
nationalism was founded upon a repugnance to American 
nationalism. For there is no ethnological or geographical 
reason why the political boundary which is drawn arbitrarily 
along the 49th parallel upon the map should have become 
the line of a national dmsion. The question of the Canadian 
future is the question whether that repugnance will continue. 
If it rests on permanent grounds, then national independence 
will remain the supreme object of Canadian statesmanship. 

Historical tradition itself counts for much amongst a 
people which for a hundred years has abjured the standing 
temptation of material wealth (obtainable at any time 
through “ annexation ”) in order to preserve a patriotic ideal. 
The surrender of Canadian nationalism at the present, or at 
any future stage, would be a betrayal of the sacrifices made 
in war and commerce by past generations. In the war of 
1812, French and English Canadians fought side by side to 
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drive back the American invaders. All throngh the past 
century they were ready to do the same again, when from 
time to time the annexationists seemed to be getting the 
upper hand in the United States. As late as 1896, the 
disturbance created by the dispute between England and 
Venezuela, and finally settled % arbitration in favour of 
England, was regarded in Canada as the preliminary to a 
renewed outburst of American aggression. The gratuitous 
extension of the Monroe doctrine by Mr. Olney, Secretary of 
State under President Cleveland, in his memorable declara- 
tion to the effect that no European power could be tolerated 
any longer upon the American continent,^ was interpreted by 
many Canadians as the intentional denial of their own right 
to choose their own political connections. They consider that 
actual war was averted only by the timely fitting out of a 
British flying squadron, and finally by the complications with 
Spain, which turned the swelling tide of American jingoism 
into a different chaimel. During the Spanish war Canadian 
sympathy with the Americans was modified by the hope that 
they would encounter sufficient resistance to take the edge 
off their jingoism. The feeling of distrust, which President 
Cleveland had revived, still remained, especially in Loyalist 
circles. Old men recalled the days when a popular American 
cry was "The Three C.8,” — California, Cuba, Canada, — and 
the acquisition of the second resuscitated both the old fore- 
bodings and the old spirit of resolute defiance. Such appre- 
hensions were not allayed after the war, when “ expansion ” 
became a political issue. According to imperialist Americans, 
such as Theodore Eoosevelt, expansion was the "manifest 
destiny ” of the American nation, which it was unpatriotic 
for anyone to resist. On the other side, the anti-imperialists, 
such as Mr. Carnegie, by way of offering an alternative to 

1 " Every true patriot, every man of stateamanlike habit, ehonld look 
forward to the day when not a single European power will hold a foot 
of American eoil. ... It is distinctly in the interest of civilization 
that the present States in the two Americas should develop along their 
own lines, and however desirable it is that many of them should receive 
European immigration, it is highly undesirable that any of them should 
be under European control.” — Theodore Eoosevelt, on the Monroe 
Doctrine, The BaMor oj Arts, March 1896. 
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over- sea aggrandizement, urged that the natural line of 
expansion was in the direction of “ coterminous territory,” 
following the Eussian rather than the British precedent, 
and avoiding the necessity of a big navy. Thus the anti- 
imperialist doctrine was almost as dangerous as that of the 
avowed expansionists, from a Canadian point of view. 

The conservatism of histoiioal tradition is reinforced by 
the influence of the manufacturing industries which Canadian 
fiscal policy has succeeded in creating. For a long time 
the prospect of economic independence of the United 
States seemed so hopeless that there was always the nucleus 
of an annexationist party in Canada, ready to abandon the 
struggle by transferring the country to the Stars and Stripes. 
Now, however, industrial Canada is an established success, 
while agiioultural Canada has learned to rely upon the 
British rather than the American market. Nevertheless, 
neither the historical nor the economic aspect of Canadian 
separatism seems to be of an immutable nature. It is con- 
ceivable that a protracted period of Anglo-American friend- 
ship, genuinely reciprocal instead of entirely one-sided, as 
always hitherto, might overcome the Canadian tradition of 
antagonism. Likewise it seems even probable that some day 
the strongest industrial centres of the American continent 
will be north of the boundary line, in proximity to the best 
supplies of minerals, coal, timber, and water-power. Then 
the present Canadian demand for protection against gigantic 
American organizations would be superseded by a demand for 
continental free trade, reversing the parts hitherto played by 
the United States and Canada respectively. As it is, the 
Canadian advantage in raw material is making itself felt. 
Canadian lumber already is indispensable to American mills, 
owing to the exhaustion of American forests. New England 
factories are clamouring for Nova Scotian coal. Lately the 
American duty on wheat has been remitted in favour of the 
Canadian grain required by the milling industry. The 
recognized Canadian policy, in such contingencies, is to place 
an export duty upon the raw material, in order to concentrate 
the manufacturing industry in Canada itself. This policy, 
if it was successfully pursued, ultimately would make the 
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'American market as important to Canadian manufacturers 
as it formerly \ras to Canadian farmers ; who, moreover, are 
always ready to welcome its reopening. Thus the industrial 
argument for Canadian nationalism does not seem to rest on 
secure foundations. 

A more enduring basis, perhaps, lies in the deep and 
widespread conviction of the Canadians that they are 
evolving a national type superior to that of their neighbours. 
This is their meaning when they insist that they are “ British.” 
By comparison, the American is held to be fickle, vain- 
glorious, materialistic, and inhuman. The defects of his 
national character are said to be exemplified by the laxity of 
the divorce laws ; by the lawlessness of the West ; by Indian 
risings ; by negro burnings and lynchings generally ; by the 
subordination of every moral interest to the pursuit of 
dollars; and by the bombastic perfidy which cynically 
repudiates treaty obligations if they are an obstacle to 
material aggrandizement. It is an open question how far 
the seamy side of the American national character is the 
result of faulty institutionB, or how far the faultiness is that 
of a nation which defiles its own handiwork. At any rate 
the Canadians take credit for a higher civilization and more 
healthy national character.^ Thus, they point out that the 
opening up of their western territories proceeds apace 
without any of the reckless lawlessness which marked the 
corresponding phase south of the line. In Western Canada 
“shooting irons” and knives are no part of the cowboy’s 

^ Since the above was written, an iUuatration. of Oanadian sentiment 
has been futniehied by Sir Wiliiid lAurier’s speech upon the introduction 
of the North-'Weet Autonomy Bill, creating two new provinces out of 
the territories hitherto administered under the federal authorities. Upon 
the question of educational institutions, “ the Prime Minister argued that 
Parliament in 1876 having ddibeiately introdnced a system of separate 
schoolB in the North-West, they were established for all time. . . , Par- 
liament ehould approach it on the broad ground of Oanadian duty and 
Oanadian patriotism. . . . He drew comparisons between the school 
system of Canada and that of the United States, and between the public 
morals of both countries, to the disadvantage of the United States, with 
its lynchings and divorces, and thanked Heaven that Canadians were 
living in a country where children were taught Christian morals and 
Christian dogma .” — The Time, February 23, 1906. 
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get-up; and if Americans come in with their accustomed' 
equipment they soon find that the best plan is to put it 
away. A small body of mounted police makes life and 
property as safe throughout a wild and sparsely populated 
region the size of half Europe as it is in the heart of London. 
A few years ago the town of Eossland, then containing a 
mining population of about 6000, upon the southern bound- 
ary of British Columbia, was in charge of a single policemani 
Meanwhile over the border, in Montana, troops were firing 
ball cartridge as the result of a strike amongst the miners, 
who had attempted to blow up the mines. Throi^hout the 
Dominion neither violence nor bribery avail to thwart the 
course of even-handed justice. 

Canadians who study political institutions attach much 
value to their British federal system, as contrasted with that 
of the United States. The Canadian constitution, embodied 
in the British North America Act of 1867, was framed at 
a time when the Civil War in the United States emphasized 
the danger inherent in a weak federal authority. Accord- 
ingly, in Canada the provinces enjoy only such powers as the 
sovereign national government delegates to them ; whereas 
in the United States, as afterwards in the Australian 
Commonwealth, the national Government enjoys only such 
powers as the sovereign States have delegated to it. The 
inefficiency, as a national instrument, of the American 
federal principle is seen when such national objects as the 
effective control of railways, or of commercial combinations, 
are blocked by the obstruction of “ State rights.” In Canada, 
on the other hand, when modem economic developments 
create unforeseen contingencies, the federal government, 
representing the nation as a whole, has the right of exercis- 
ing any powers whatsoever which have not been expressly 
transferred to the provincial authorities. This difference of 
principle seems to give the Canadian system a tremendous 
advantage in an era which is distinguished by a tendency 
to extend the functions of national government. For ex- 
ample, the encouragement of agriculture, by experimental 
farms and similar means, is carried out in Canada by a 
federal department with the utmost opportunity of economy 
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and efficslenfiy ; whereaa in the United States the same policy 
is hampered by the overlapping of varions State enter* 
prises, not being amenable to central supervision. Again, the 
flexible principles of British parliamentary government are 
found to work more smoothly and effectively than the rigid 
constitution of the United States, with its separation of 
executive from legislative responsibility, and discouragement 
of public debate The independent position of the executive 
in practice leads to constant friction between it and the 
legislative authoiity, without any remedy such as is afforded 
by dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, the power of the 
Senate in the department of foreign affairs makes that 
arbitrary body the master of the strongest administration; 
although it is a matter of opinion whetliei the continuity of | 
foreign policy which the Senate assures, at least in a negative 
sense, does not counterbalance the mischief which it some- 
times inflicts. Again, in Canada there is a permanent civil 
service, and judges aro appointed for life by the Crown, 
instead of being appointed for a term by popular election. 
Thus the independence of the judiciary, conspicuously defloient 
in the United States, is secured in Canada, and is fully 
appreciated as a weapon against the political corruption which 
is the penalty of an American neighbourhood. Finally, 
Canadians do not envy the presidential system, which throws 
the country into the turmoil of an election every four years, 
regardless of pohticol necessity. 

The behef in superior pohtical institutions, and a superior 
national development, seems to guarantee the permanence of 
Canadian nationalism.* There is no longer any considerable 
section of Canadian opinion which does not shrink from the 
idea of sharing national responsibility for the negro question 
and the alarming industrial problems of the United States. 
Canadians of both races feel that they would lose in every 
respect if they allowed their voice to be lost in the throng 
and din at Washington, instead of concentrating at Ottawa 
to mould the development of the northern half of the 
continent upon independent and more hopeful lines. There- 
fore, if the proposal of political union with the United States 
is revived, as an alternative to imperial consolidation, it will 
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be such as to exclude the old idea of transforining the 
Canadian provinces into American States. It will assume 
the continued integrity and independence of the Dominion, 
and will suggest the feasibility of an economic, and therefore 
political, alliance, like that which is the imperial ideal of 
present-day Canadian statesmen. 

The conception of imperial alliance has been the natm’al 
corollary of Canadian nationalism, owing to the hostile ambi- 
tion of the United States. The notion of isolated independ- 
ence, formerly popular in Australia, had no chance in 
Canada, considering the geographical situation. Its only 
adherents have been a section of Erench- Canadians whose 
racial exclusiveness was proof against the solvent of pan- 
Canadian nationalism. They have dallied with the notion 
of a Quebec republic, guaranteed by the United States, and 
thereby released from the burden of self-defence. Such a 
conception repelled the courageous and imaginative genius 
of the great Erench-Canadian whose broad-minded nation- 
alism has made him the undisputed representative of both 
races in Canada : 

“ I am of Erench origin, a descendant of that great nation which, 
as remarked by a thinker, has provoked enthusiasm, admiration, 
hatred, envy or pity, but never indifference, because it has ever 
been great even in its faults. I acknowledge that I am of French 
origin, but if I recognize the fact, I also recognize the position in 
which my race has been placed by the battle which was fought on 
the Plains of Abraham, and which is commemorated by a monu- 
ment^ reared by you (the people of Quebec) to the memory of the 
two commanders who there lost their lives. There are some 
amongst us who forget this state of things, who affect to believe 
that a small French republic or monarchy — I hardly Imow what 
they want — should be established on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 


The obeUsk, jointly commemorating Wolfe and Montcalm, bears the 
following inecription, illustrating the spirit of pan-Canadiau nationalism : 

MOBTEM ViaTVS OOMMVNEM 
Tf AWAW HIBTOBIA 
MONVMBHSVM POBIEEITAB 
nsniT, 
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I cannob accepb this idea, because those who use this language speak 
like slaves who would break their bonds if they dared, but who do 
not do so because they are cowards. Tor my part I believe myself 
to ,be a free man, and this is why I am in favour of the actual 
regime.” 

He went on to say that he “ was happy to proolaim in 
the old city of Quebec, that the basis and aim of the ideas 
and hopes of Liberals was to create a Canadian nationality. 
Their great object was the development of the work of Con- 
federation, to draw closer, to bind and cement together, the 
different elements scattered over the face of British North 
America, and to weld them into one nation.” ^ 

It is too late, however, for either of the political parties 
in Canada to claim a speciality in the policy of national- 
ization. In a subsequent chapter it will appear that historic- 
ally the other party, the Conservatives, wore the pioneers 
in that direction. But to-day there are no two opinions in 
Canadian politics about the desirability of developing an 
independent Canadian nationality. The persistent obstacle 
to its rapid realization is the indifference, not to say the 
obstructiveness, of the French-Canadian population, which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is doing more than any other Canadian 
statesman, past or present, to educate towards the national 
idea. Nationalism has to contend with the instinct or the 
tradition of racial particularism. In Quebec that instinct 
has been protected and fostered by the privileges which 
England conferred upon the conquered province. The posi- 
tion may be appreciated by contrast with the United States. 
There national unification, through racial amalgamation, 
always has been a paramount object, tolerating no conflict- 
ing sentiment and no conflicting institution. For example, 
the German immigrants, who have entered the country by 
the milhon, soon discover that they have said farewell to 
the old nationality, and are compelled to accept the new, 
with all its risks and responsibilities, regardless of their 
racial susceptibilities. Even the French population of 
Louisiana, as old as that of Quebec itself, has been ruth- 

^Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Quebec, 1894. (Willisou, Sir Wilfrid 
Lamivr and the Liberal Parly, vol. ii. p. 364.) 
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lessly Americanized. It lives under the normal laws and 
institutions of an American State, and no official recognition 
whatever has been accorded to its distinctive origin and 
traditions. But in the case of Quebec it may be argued 
plausibly that ultimate national potentiality was sacrificed 
to immediate colonial tranquillity. In the days when the 
privileges were granted for ever, there was no thought of 
nation-mating but only of colonial peace. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that those privileges 
served to reconcile the conquered race to the new flag, at a 
time when the British foothold upon the American continent 
was precarious, and to rally the French-Oanadians beside 
their English-speaking feUow-subjects whenever there was 
danger of foreign aggression. Considering the numerical 
importance of the French section, and the fact that it was 
not a scattered but a compact population,^ it seems at least 
doubtful whether the American system of uncompromising 
nationalization ever could have succeeded in Canada. In 
any case, optimists will make the best of the actual situation. 
After all, does not the contemporary experience of the 
United Kingdom continue to suggest that there may be a 
valuable force upon the side of progressive civilization in 
the distinctive racial traditions and racial pride of the com- 
ponent populations ? Provided always there is a practical 
and ungrudging recognition of British national unity as the 
supreme object, it may well be that within the United King- 
dom the historic fact of territorial subdivisions, coinciding 
with racial divisions, may be more fully recognized by polit- 
ical decentralization, not only without damage to national 
unity but with positive advantage. 

So in Canada, the racial particularism of Quebec, fully 
recognized as it is by the federal constitution, may yet 
become a source of strength rather than weakness to the 
cause of Canadian nationalism, if only the supremacy of the 
latter comes to be acknowledged in actual practice. Un- 

^ This is a point wUcli seems to differentiate the racial difficulty in 
Sonth Africa from that which confederation was designed to solve in 
Canada. In South Africa amalgamation alone seems to offer the prospect 
of national unity, as in the United States. 
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fortunately the tendency of Quebec hitherto has been to 
oHng to the metnories of the post, resigning itself to the 
unambitiouB and unprogressive contentment of colonialism, 
instead of confidently treaxiing the path of progress in the 
footsteps of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Indeed, until the accession 
of a French - Canadian to the federal premiership of all 
Canada awakened the enthusiasm of an imaginative race, 
the simple peasants and backwoodsmen of Quebec withheld 
the title “ Oanadien ” from their Anglo-Saxon fellow-subjects, 
restricting it to the French connotation of the eighteenth 
century. 

The attitude of aloofness is strengthened by the policy of 
the Eoman OathoUc Church, which values segregation as a 
safeguard of religious conservatism. In particular, it cliscomr- 
ages the natural tendency towards racial intermarriage, which 
otherwise might be steadily solving the racial difficulty by a 
peaceful repetition of the Norman Conquest on Canadian soil. 
It is strange that at the opening of the twentieth century 
priestly domination should appear to be more firmly estab- 
lished where a great artery of new-world trade meets the 
ocean than almost anywhere else upon earth. However, 
signs are not wantii^ that the Roman Catholic Church is 
losing ground as a political power in Canada. The attempt to 
implant its time-honoured institutions in the new territories 
of the West, under the shelter of certain clauses safeguard- 
ing minority rights in the British North America Act, has 
been resisted strenuously by the modern spirit of national- 
ization, which is wafted across the open prairie from the 
American border. That spirit rebelled against the institu- 
tion of Eoman Catholic schools as part of the provincial 
system of Manitoba. The question became the principal 
issue of the Dominion elections in 1896. The priests 
throughout Quebec proclaimed from the pulpit that it was 
the duty of the faithful to vote for the Conservative party, 
which was expected to override the school legislation of the 
Manitoban authorities. On that memorable occasion Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier set political principle against clerical 
dictation; and for the first time in Canadian history the 
people of Quebec defied their Church, giving an over- 
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whelming majority to the political leader of their own 
race.^ 

The incident of the Manitoba Schools question, although 
it indicated a decline in the political power of the priesthood, 
hardly signifies Frenoh-Canadian acceptance of the national 
idea. In the eyes of Quebec the principle at stake was that 
of provincial autonomy, which, while it may be used in the 
West to promote racial amalgamation, is especially valued in 
the French-Canadian province for precisely the opposite 
reason. The motto of Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself is " Union, 
not absorption.”® But in national politics the working of 
that principle must continue to be impeded by racial friction, 
until the French-Canadian population as a whole shares the 
nationalist enthusiasm of the present premier. As it is, the 
theory of racial co-ordination seems to favour a popular habit 
of mind which judges every political measure by reference to 
its bearing upon an imagined balance of racial power, rather 
than upon national advancement. Frenoh-Canadians, gener- 
ally speaking, readily acquiesce in the Empire which remains 
the surest guarantee of their provincial or racial charter. 
But if their own statesmen propose to recognize the national 
obligation of defence, through imperial co-operation, at once 
the vague apprehension of anglicization arises to suppress 
the sense of national self-respect.® 

1 For tlie revival of the aohools question in connection with the 
constitutions to be conferred upon the new provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, cf. note to p. 8. 

As in the Manitoban controversy, Sir Wilfrid Laurier seems to be 
subordinating the delicate and thorny question of educational or religious 
principle to that of legal right. His opponents, and some of his sup- 
porters, are reported to arguo that the new constitutions may lawfuEy 
override the pre-existing Acts relating to the territories in question. 
The political significance of the premier’s contention is that it will obtain 
the support of the priesthood, instead of alienating it as before. 

9 “ Let us show to the world that union does not mean absorption, and 
that autonomy does not mean antagonism." — Willison, vol. ii. p. 371. 

® For a characteristic exposition of the extreme French-Canadian 
attitude, see “ The French-Canadian in the British Empire” {Monthly 
Rmew, Sept, and Oct. 1902), by Mr. Henri Bourassa, a young politician 
who, since the outbreak of the South African War, has been prominent as 
an mtransigeant opponent of imperial co-operation. Posing as a Canadian 
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During the South African War the prejudice against 
“imperialism” — meaning oo-operation for defence amongst 
the self-governing nations of the Empire — was strong enough 
in Quebec to deflect and obstruct the national policy upon 
which Canadian self-respect insisted. To conciliate the pre- 
judice was a task which required all the sympathetic tact of 
the only statesman who was qualified to succeed at all. It 
is recognized now as a fortunate accident that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was in office at the time. A somewhat undignified, 

nationalist, he perverts every movement in the direction of recognizing 
the responsihilities of nationhood, with the economical advantages of 
imperial alliance, as a conspiracy of his English-speaking compatriots 
against the constitutional privileges of Quebec. His articles addressed to 
English readers ought to he read in connection with his speeches in the 
' Dominion House of Commons. In one of the latter (March 1901), de- 
scribing “the new imperialism,” he said tliat “the tendency of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideals, favcmred. eitlher mlfuUy or hUndly hy most colonial 
pnWc men, is to centralize gradually the political, military, and economic 
ruling of the Empire, making it as free as possible from independent local 
action.” The policy favoured by the majority of Canadian public men 
is hardly likdy to be anti-Canadian— hence the negative results of the 
Colonial Conference, 1902. But, unlike the opposing majority, Mr. 
Bourassa does not seem conscious of any humiliation in the present posi- 
tion of Canada, or of any inconsistency between the proclamation of 
Canadian nationalism and acquiescence in colonial dependence. He goes 
so far as to acknowledge that “towards Great Britain he has a duty of 
allegiance to perform.” But in the true spirit of colonialism (which is 
the antithesis of nationalism) he seems to think that mere passive 
allegiance gives him an unlimited claim upon the English taxpayer for 
the naval and military defence of Canadian interests. The real difference 
between himself and the majority seems to be that Ms national outlook 
is limited by the horizon of Quebec, and blurred by racial particularism ; 
while theirs extends to the boundaries of the Dominion, and takes 
account of the international situation as well. It is a curious Canadian 
patriotism which talks of invoking the Stars and Stripes, in the last resort, 
BO as to score oS the imperialists ; the latter comprising, on his own 
admission, “most colonial public men,” and including Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier — ^his own political leader and the greatest of his race. Mr. 
Bourassa claims to speak for “the higher dasses among the Erenoh- 
Canadian people.” Why, then, has he found himself playing almost a 
lone hand in Parliament, considering the numerical importance of the 
French-Canadians 1 It seems more reasonable, on every ground, to 
sappose that those dasses prefer the pan-Canadian, self-respecting 
nationdism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
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but instructive, commentary upon the political situation was 
afforded by the election campaign of November 1900. Both 
political parties were seen taking pains to pose in Quebec as 
opponents of imperiahsm. The Liberals, as the ministerialist 
party, explained that the Government had done no more 
than assist volunteers to reach the front. The Conservatives 
replied that such action was dangerous imperialism. Mean- 
while in the English-speaking provinces, the Liberals claimed 
full credit for having sent official contingents; while the 
other side denounced them for undue hesitation over the 
business. The Liberals scored heavily in Quebec, and won 
the day. But nevertheless the Government deemed it ex- 
pedient to remain inactive in the ensuing period, when 
Australasia was pouring additional contingents into South 
Africa. Afterwards Canada sent a third contingent, the need 
being irresistible, and ultimately a fourth. But the per- 
sistence of the difficulty was revealed once more when it was 
declared officially that only the question of commercial 
relations gave promise of useful discussion by the statesmen 
who were to assemble at the Coronation.^ 

It is possible to respect the prejudice against "im- 
perialism ” when the anti-imperiahsts put forward a self- 
respecting national policy upon the basis of separation. But 
in point of fact separation and self-support are seldom pro- 
posed seriously in Canada as an alternative national programme. 
Nevertheless there is a special consideration which forbids 
impatience with the French-Canadian attitude. In connection 
with such matters as national defence, English-speaking Cana- 
dians sometimes advocate a progressive poUcy in the language 
of British racialism, or of a world-wide British nationality, 
rather than in the language of a distinctively Canadian 
nationalism, which alone can be expected to appeal to the 
non-British Canadian population. But if the English-speaking 
majority allows its racial sentiment even to appear to take 
precedence of its Canadian nationahsm, then it is impossible 
to blame the French-Canadian minority for yielding to the 
same temptation. So in the war, when national pride de- 
manded the dispatch of contingents, the issue was confused 
^ The Times, March 12, 1902. 
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by an outburst of British racial sentiment, which had the 
effect of blinding the Brench-Canadian population to the 
other aspect of the matter. Accordingly it devolved upon 
nationaliet statesmanship to separate the case for participa- 
tion which rested upon national duty — the common ground 
of both races — ^from the case which seemed to rest upon the 
racial affinities of one half the nation, regardless of the other. 
To detach the policy of contingents from British racialism, 
and connect it with Canadian nationahsm, was a patriotic 
purpose which was hampered but not destroyed by the petty 
exigencies of party strife. Speaking in Quebec after the 
election. Sir Wilfrid Laurier " asked the French-Canadians to 
do from a sense of duty what the English-Canadians were 
doing from enthusiasm.”^ 

That in any case nationalism ultimately would have pre- 
vailed against racialism, throughout the self-governing colonies, 
even if their populations everywhere had been wholly of 
British descent, must be the conviction of anyone who has 
experienced the actual sense of national distinctiveness which > 
conveyed by the mere physical and climatic differences of 
the widely separated colonial groups. The steady progress of 
national divergence continues irresistibly behind the screen of 
conventional racialism, just as in the old American colonies 
the language and sentiment of loyalty were never more 
emphatic, or more sincere, than on the eve of separation. 
For the native-born, loyalty is an inherited wish that the 
national interest may continue to be served by the imperial 
connection ; but it is a wish which, with successive genera- 
tions, is ever losing weight in the scale against indigenous 
patriotism. 

The special influence of Quebec upon the course of 
imperial evolution is seen in an earlier and more deliberate 
recognition of the nationalist principle by the statesmen of 
Canada than by those of the other self-governing colonies. 
In particular, the official Canadian attitude towards the naval 
problem of imperial defence reflects the difficulties of uncom- 
promising nationalism. The system of cash subsidies, satisfy- 
ing the instinct of racial loyalty, is rejected altogether by the 
1 At Sherbrooke {The Tims, Jan. 12, 1900). 
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Dominion Government, which cannot afford to countenance 
any infringement of nationalist principle. Undoubtedly naval 
subsidies are an infringement of the principle. In Australia, 
where racial jealousy is unknown, nationalists condemn the 
system, on the ground that it is dangerous and humiliating for 
any country to depend upon hired defence. But in Quebec 
the scheme seems to be regarded with peculiar apprehension 
as the very embodiment of militant British racialism. The 
fact that it has been advocated urgently in England, both 
ofidcially and unofficially, appears to have had the effect of 
prejudicing the whole question, by throwing suspicion upon 
the naval movement whatever direction it takes. If so, 
progress is impossible until the question is raised to the 
national plane. For the time being the deadlock places the 
Dominion in a position unworthy of her claim to hegemony. 
But that claim will be amply vindicated if presently the 
deadlock is solved by the invention of a progressive naval 
policy, combining the principle of national independence with 
that of imperial co-operation. Such a policy may be ex- 
pected to win the active support of pan-Canadian nationalism. 

It is only in respect of the defence question, important 
though it is, that the Canadian hegemony has been temporarily 
baffled by the sectional immaturity of national sentiment and 
the consequent difficulties of logical nationalism. In other 
matters the lead has been positive enough. Cheap postage 
and a state-owned cable system represent an essential part of 
the machinery required for imperial co-operation. Preferential 
trade furnishes the economic basis of political alliance. But 
the Government which was the first to put that policy into 
practice has also been foremost in discountenancing the 
Zollverein proposal, because commercial union precludes 
independent national control of economic development. 
Finally, as regards the political problem of imperial partner- 
ship, the Canadian hegemony has been true to the nationalist 
principle. When the Australasian governments, less experi- 
enced in national responsibility, identified themselves with 
the popular agitation against allowing the Transvaal to 
import Chinese labour, the Dominion Government stood out 
for the principle of mutual independence in domestic affairs. 
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against the proposed precedent of mutual interference. 
Similarly in the Alaskan dispute, it practically contended 
that the right of guiding imperial diplomacy belongs to the 
nation which has the most direct interest in the particular 
controversy. Lastly, in the present fiscal controversy, it 
refrains from attempting officially to influence the choice of 
a domestic fiscal policy by the English people. 

But in relation to foreign affairs the Canadian hegemony 
is seriously hampered by the fact that its nationalist policy 
has not developed so rapidly in the matter of defence as in 
other departments. Canadians are bitterly consoious that 
their national interests, territorial and other, hitherto have 
been treated by England as a fund from which she can 
make payments at her own discretion to purchase the 
goodwill of the United States.^ They are amazed at the 
English simplicity, which knows so little of the American 
character, or of Canadian history, as to suppose that these 
surrenders have any more valuable result in the United 

1 jB-j., the Ashburton Treaty (1842), the effeot of which may he seen 
by a glance at the map, where the State of Maine rune like a wedge into 
the heart of Canadian territory. The practical and permanent incon- 
venience of this outrageous concession is that Canadian railway traffic 
cannot reach a Canadian port on the Atlantic without either making a 
long detour to the north, or else orossing foreign territory under an 
expensive bonding arrangement. In 1846 the same kind of blunder was 
committed on the Pacific coast, where the rightful Canadian boundary 
would have followed the Columbia river to the sea. There is a popular 
legend on the coast that the British Commissioner threw up the river in 
disgust, because the salmon, with which it teems, will not rise to a fly I 
The result of the surrender here was that the Canadian Pacific Bailway, 
like the Intercolonial in the East, had to make a long detour to the north 
in order to reach its ocean port. Consequently the development of British 
Columbia has been retarded by high freight rates through the Bookies. 
For the Canadian view of the Ashburton Treaty, see infra, p. 61 j and 
for the Oregon Treaty, of. Bobcrts, Sittory of Canada, pp. 331-2. 

In the Washington negotiations of 1871, the abject anxiety of England 
to conciliate American jingoism led to the utmost pressure being put upon 
Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian representative, to surrender rights of 
the first importanoe to Canada but of none to England. Mo Engliahman 
can now read, without a sense of ehaine, the too graphic narrative of 
those negotiations as described by a Canadian writer (cf. Pope’s Memoirs 
of Sir John MaedonoM, eh. xx.}. 
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States than to provoke contempt and induce further trouble. 
The use of bluff is an American commercial art, which has 
a long record of success in diplomatic controversies with 
England. For a time the conduct of the Alaska Boundary 
affair was such as to encourage Canadians in the hope that 
at length imperial statesmanship had come to recognize their 
daim upon the freehold of the Dominion. But the final 
result was to disclose the vitality in Downing Street of the 
old colonial theory, and the old impotence to resist the 
blackmail of artificial jingoism. 

The truth is that Canadian nationalism cannot hope to 
assert itself effectively in imperial diplomacy so long as the 
brunt of a quarrel with the United States is likely to fall 
upon the English nation. Doubtless the Canadian contention 
is right, that a policy of consistent firmness would have 
secured the integrity of Canadian interests, with less risk of 
dangerous complications than has attended the historic policy 
of temporary firmness giving way to ignominious collapse. 
Nevertheless it is necessary to consider contingencies, however 
remote. It may be true that the Canadian militia is being 
developed up to the point where it will be equal to the task 
of military defence, with the prospect of imperial roinforce- 
luents.^ But a powerful American navy is being created 
which, under existing conditions, would be opposed only by 
the navy of the British taxpayer. If Canadian interests are 
to be secured against the pusillanimity of imperial diplo-_ 
macy, the Atlantic Fleet must become the property of the 
Dominion. For the present, in colonial questions, patronizing 
paternalism, unmitigated by the sympathy either of know- 
ledge or of intuition, remains the frequent vice of British 

1 Sir Frederic^ Borden, the Canadian Minister for Defence, describes 
Canadian policy as follows : — 

“ We should be in a position to defend ourselves against sudden attack 
from any quarter, and then in case of prolonged war to rely upon aid 
from the mother country, just as we should of our own free will and 
accord give aid to the Empire, according to the necessities of the conflict.” 
As to naval defence, “whatever we do will be at our own expense and 
entirely within ourselves. We will co-operate, if necessary, with Great 
Britain, but we wdll control our own expenditure ." — Oanadim GaMte, 
October 9, 1902. 
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imperialism, and not least of that which assumes the Liberal 
label.^ 

In England, the ideal of imperial union seems now to be 
in competition with that of Anglo-American alliance. The 
popular theory, that the two are complementary, ignores the 
rivalry between the national ambitions of the Americans to 
control the whole continent, and the determination of the 
Canadians to acquire a oo-equal national status. The main 
danger of the situation arises from the importance which 
Canada rapidly is assuming in the eyes of the commercial 
despotism, which normally controls American policy. The 
alliance, which is suggested seriously only in England, would 
have the effect of pledging the mother country not to support 
Canada, in the event of a fresh conflict between American 
and Canadian national ambitions. 

It is generally admitted that the future position of Little 
England, as a world power, is wrapped up in the question of 
alliance, because a miniature country, the type of the past, 
cannot expect to hold its own in isolation against the modern 
nations which are being fashioned upon a continental scale. 
Accordingly there is ground for anxiety in the popular 

^ E.g., Mr. Haldane, M.F., anticipating the advent of a Liberal 
administration, is reported as foUows {The Times, Feb. 6, 1905) : 

" The most delicate situation which would have to be dealt with in tbs 
Gohniai Office was likely to be that of Canada in those questions which 
affected herself and the United States. What would be the relations 
between the United States and Canada if we adopted a preferential 
system ? The United States would reply to our preference by offering 
Canada special terms, and Canada would be free to make a choice between 
this oowntry and the States. That was just the kind of situation which he 
believed would be fatal to the imperial bond.” Canadians consider that 
they have been free to make that choice any time during the past 
century. “The gate is mine to open, and the gate is mine to close,” 
Sir John Macdonald treated the election of 1891 os a referendum on the 
question. His manifesto contained the famous sentence, “A British 
subject I was born, a British subject I will die." The “ special terms ” 
apprehended by Mr. Haldane ^ready are being offered, so far as a 
market for wheat is concerned. From a Canadian point of view the 
danger to the imperial bond always has been that England, so far from 
reciprocating the Canadian choice, shows a preference for the United 
States, and deals accordingly, in the Colonial Office, with Canadian 
questions which are better understood at Ottawa. 
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disposition to stake the future upon the chance of a com- 
bination, informal or otherwise, with a democracy whose 
intermittent professions of friendship never have stood the 
test of an emergency. The track of the past century is 
strewn with the wreckage of Anglo-American rapproche- 
ments. In the United States the friendly reception of 
English overtures invariably has been followed by reaction 
in the opposite direction. Lately, the more than benevolent 
neutrality of England in the Spanish War was not reciprocated 
during the South African crisis, but was rewarded by a 
renewed outburst of hostility over the second Venezuelan 
entanglement. In the light of past experience it is rash 
to assume that the present cordiality, the special evidence for 
which is only the mood of the American press, means any- 
thing more permanent than the swing of the pendulum. 

International co-operation, if it is to be intimate, com- 
prehensive, and lasting, presupposes a considerable degree of 
national affinity between the parties. But the American 
nation, regarded as a whole, seems to have lost much of 
its essential affinity with the British. For example, alike 
upon the football field and in the international court, the 
Englishman calls a “foul” where the American applauds 
“smart” play. Mutual confidence and loyal co-operation 
are prejudiced by fundamental divergencies of national 
temperament. The explanation perhaps lies partly in the 
preponderance of foreign European blood, not originally 
drawn from the purest sources, which now has become 
diffused through the American democracy; partly iu the 
unfortunate antipathy which for so many years taught the 
children of America to despise and eschew everything British. 

On the other hand, everywhere within the Empire 
national character is being inbred with a deep respect and 
affection for British tradition. The same fundamental con- 
^ ceptions, essential to effective co-operation, continue to 
underlie the superficial differentiation of national tempera- 
ment. Thus the imperial continuity of the past has created 
the opportunity for a more intimate and permanent alliance 
within the Empire than is possible elsewhere. 

In such an alliance it would devolve upon the Canadian 
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hegemony to determine the relationship between the Empu'e 
and the Eepnblio. Questions affecting the American continent 
would be settled at Ottawa instead of at London. Judging 
by past experience, the hegemony would be characterized by 
firmness, tempered by moderation and restraint. The appre- 
hension that it would be selfish and aggressive, embroiling 
the Empire for inadequate ends, is justified neither by the 
example of the Alaskan negotiations nor by the normal 
relations which subsist between Canada and the United 
States. Although there is poHtioal antagonism when national 
interests clash, the daily intercourse of the neighbours is too 
dose for their rivalry to be dangerous, when once Canadian 
nationalism wins recognition and acceptance south of the 
line. Almost every household in Canada has its personal 
connection with the States. The same periodical literature 
penetrates every home in both countries. National differentia- 
tion matters only in a crisis. Under the Canadian hegemony, 
co-operation with the United States would bo carried to the 
limits of utility and prudence ; and an independent Canadian 
nation, the intimate ally but no longer the dependency of 
England, at length might heal the breach of a hundred years. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ALASKA BOUNDAEY 
(i.) The Negotiations^ 

“ Those who study the history of the i^nesiions which have arisen 
from time to time since the Peace of 1813 between this country and the 
United States, can hardly fail to be struck by a difference in the habitual 
attitude of the two Powers. Great Britain has always been pliable as to 
such questions ; having indeed every motive, both of sentiment and of 
interest, for being and remaining on the best terms possible with the 
United States. Of that disposition on our part American statesmen have 
understood how to take advantage ; not reciprocating it in their diplo- 
macy, whatever may have been their private feelings j and the gain to 
us, in the way of an improved state of political relations between the two 
countries, from the conuessions which we have generally made to them, 
has been less substantial and leas permanent than might have been 
desired, and was on each occasion hoped for. We have done, to get rid 
of difficulties with them, much more than they would have done for us ; 
and we have endured from them things which they would never have 
endured from us. It has become with us a maxim of policy, that all 
controversies with the United States must be in some way amicably 
settled ; with the effect, as ought perhaps to be expected, of sometimes 
stimulating the growth and accentuating the sharpness of such contro- 
versies .” — MmoriaU Feraonal amd Political (1866-1896), by Koundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne, vol. i. pp. 202-3. 

When the United States, with the help of our benevolent 
neutrality, had defeated Spain in the Bummer of 1898, it was 
supposed that British-American relations were more cordial 
than had been the case for many years. Therefore it seemed 
to be an opportune moment for attempting the settlement of 
several outstanding disputes. Almost all the points at issue 
concerned Canada more nearly than any other part of the 
Empire, and moat of them were purely Canadian questions. 
In addition to the Alaska Boundary question, there was the 
^ Written in Jan. 1903. 
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old dispute about the Atlantic Fisheries, the questiou of the 
Lumber Duties under the Dingley Tariff, the Alien Labour 
laws, and other matters. Accordingly the British Govern- 
ment arranged with the American Government for a joint 
Commission to meet forthwith at Quebec. 

In Canada the prospect was regarded with some mis- 
giving. The chief anxiety came from the bitter knowledge 
of how England had acted on similar occasions in the past. 
England almost invariably had sought to buy the goodwill of 
the United States by the surrender of Canadian rights, a far 
easier process for her than the sacrifice of English interests. 
This naturally had strengthened tho uncompromising spirit of 
the Americans, who had come to think, reasonably enough, 
that only sufficient bluster was necessary to wring any 
concession from England, provided it was at the expense of 
Canada. If this had been the case in the past, what wero 
the probabilitieB now ? England in her “ splendid isolation ” 
was known to desire particularly the friendship of the 
Americana, which she believed her attitude at Manila already 
had done much to secure. The Americans, on their side, 
were in their most jingoistic mood, and full of revived ideas 
about “ expansion." Thus the position seemed to be one of 
exceptional risk for Canada. These misgivings were deepened 
by the conviction that, if they were fulfilled, the results 
would be disastrous to imperial unity. Old Canadians had 
watched with satisfaction the birth and development of a 
youthful national pride, the first-fruit of confederation, which 
they believed had now attained a self-confidence that no 
longer would tolerate the overriding of Canadian rights by 
the mother country or by any other Power ; especially when 
all Canadians knew full well that surrender of the old kind 
never had won, nor ever would win, the goodwill of the 
United States for Canada or the Empire. 

Accordingly it was with intense relief that Canadians \ 
learnt how the joint Commission was to be composed. On j 
the British side no less than four Commissioners out of five 
were to be Canadians. Only one, the late Lord Herschell, 
was to come from England. The cause of Canadian 
nationalism had advanced indeed since 1871, when Sir 
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John Macdonald had been overriden by a majority sent 
from Downing Street. This time at any rate there would 
be no preposterous surrenders. Hence Mr. Chamberlain 
was applauded throughout the length and breadth of the 
Dominion. 

The Canadians on the Commission — Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
(Premier), Sir E. Cartwright (Minister of Commerce), Sir 
Louis Davies (Minister of Marine and Ksheries), and Mr. D. 
Mills (Minister of Justice) — were anxious to justify Mr. 
Chamberlain’s confidence by reaching a complete settlement 
of all the points at issue. At the same time they recognised 
their position as guardians of imperial interests, including 
Canadian national interests, and knew their neighbours better 
than to expect any success from one-sided concessions. 
Accordingly they came to Quebec determined to conduct the 
negotiations on strictly business lines, asking no favoura nor 
offering any ; insistent on Canadian rights, but always ready 
to barter them for a fair equivalent. The Americans for 
their part came in the opposite frame of mind, cherishing 
just those extravagant expectations which had been foreseen 
in Canada, 

So the Commissioners set to work. Soon the Americans 
discovered that their accustomed dictatorial attitude was 
ineffective. On the question of Fisheries, Lumber Duties, 
and the rest, the Canadians, backed by Lord Hersohell, held 
out for their quid "pro quo. The method of the Commission 
seems to have been to take each question separately, and 
discuss it fully ; but to postpone the final adjustment of each 
until all the questions had been so treated, when there might 
be a general balancing of gains and concessions to the satis- 
faction of both parties. That process was followed success- 
fully until the Alaska Boundary question came up. This 
question, being in itself of great importance, and being left to 
the end, became a critioal factor in the final settlement of 
accounts which both sides had in view. So it came about 
that the success of aU the preceding negotiations hinged on 
the necessity of an agreement about the Alaska Boundary. 

Briefly, the dispute had arisen as follows: In 1826, 
Eussia, then owner of Alaska, concluded a treaty with Great 
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Britain as owner of the adjoining continent, definiug the 
boundary line between their respective territories. In those 
regions the chief interests of Eussia lay in the seal-catching 
industry, while our chief interests were in the fur trade, 
carried on by the Hudson’s Bay Co. Thus Eussian interests 
lay on the coast, while ours were in the hinterland. Accord- 
ingly we recognised Eussia’s claim to a long fringe of coast, 
stretc hing southward from Alaska proper for several hundred 
miles down the Pacific shore. In 1867 the United States, 
in pursuance of their expansion policy, purchased Alaska 
with the Eussian treaty rights. As usual in those days, the 
British G-overnment looked on, taking no thought for the 
future of British North America, which they supposed would 
soon be severed from the Empire. The industries of that 
remote region continued to be confined to sealing and fur 
trading until the year 1896, when the great gold rush to the 
Canadian Klondike district began. 

At length the evil of our shortsightedness began to 
appear. Canadian miners and merchants found the “ gate ” 
to their own Klondike guarded by American Customs officers. 
The goldfields could be reached most easily by moans of the 
Lynn Canal, a long narrow inlet averaging about a mile in 
width, and running inland for more than a hundred miles 
from the fringe of coast granted by us to Eussia. At its 
head this inlet brealcs into two arms. The westerly arm 
forma Pyramid Harbour, an uninhabited spot, from which 
there was a long and difficult route to the goldfields. The 
easterly arm ends in two harbours, from either of which the 
goldfields could be reached with comparative ease. Here, 
when the rush set in, were two American settlements, Skag- 
way and Dyea. The latter soon became the centres of large 
American interests, with headquarters at Seattle and San 
Pranoisoo, and the American Customs officials lost no oppor- 
tunity of hampering Canadian competition for the lucrative 
trade of the Canadian goldfielda 

The Dominion Government, when this matter was 
placed before it, naturally looked up the old treaty of 
1825, to see exactly what rights the Americans had 
acquired through Eussia on this coast. It then became 
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evident that it was more than doubtful whether the head 
waters of the Lynn Canal ever had been assigned to Russia 
at all, in which case the American claim inherited the same 
doubt. It seemed that under the treaty the boundary line 
was to be an artificial line connecting the peaks of the 
coastal mountain range, at a distance from the sea not 
exceeding thirty miles. Now the question arose whether the 
boundary line was intended to wind round the heads of all 
these long narrow inlets, or to jump across the water, at a 
distance inland not exceeding thirty mUes? If the line 
jumped across the Lynn Canal at thirty miles inland, it 
would leave Skagway, Dyea, and Pyramid Harbour high and 
dry in Canadian territory. But these places would be in 
American territory if the line followed the inlet right round. 

The Canadian law-officers believed that the precedents 
were in favour of Canada. Accordingly, at Quebec, the claim 
for a boundary line on the thirty-mile limit was put forward, 
and utterly disconcerted the proceedings. The American 
public at the time was fully imbued with the jingo idea 
about not taking down the flag, which we ourselves have long 
since grown out of, and are accustomed to laugh at in the 
German Emperor’s orations. But apart from this sentiment, 
the American Commissioners knew that a treaty making it 
possible for Skagway and Dyea to pass under the British flag 
would never become law. It would be opposed by the whole 
influence of the Western States, especially at Seattle and San 
Erancisco ; while the conspicuous jingoism of the American 
Senate alone would secure its rejection by that arbitrary body. 
Sympathising with the Americans in their difficulty, the 
Canadians then made a proposal to the following effect: 
“Let us have what international law and equity demand, 
nothing more nor less. Tour rights and ours equally depend 
upon the treaty of 1826 , modified only by the equities of the 
case arising from the fact of your occupation. Here then 
is just the case for an international arbitration. Let your 
President appoint an American arbitrator, and our Privy 
Council a British arbitrator, and let these two choose an 
umpire, who shall be a foreigner. To this court let us 
submit the whole question of the Alaska boundary, without any 
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restriction whatever. For their guidance let them adopt the 
rules of the recent Venezuelan Arbitration, which you drew 
up in accordance with your own ideas.” Surely this offer 
was not only just but liberal. At the same time it was 
singularly opportune. For the Czar’s Conference was sitting 
at the Hague, and there the American delegates were 
presenting themselves as the envoys of a people by which, 
above all others, the principle of international arbitration 
was accepted and cherished. Here then was a happy 
opportunity for the Americans to show the sincerity of these 
professions by acting up to them. Nevertheless their Com- 
missioners at Quebec met the Canadian offer with the 
tortuous reply : “ Yea, let us have arbitration by all means. 
But we must have two modifications of your scheme — (1) Let 
the court be composed of three Britishers and three Americans ; 
(2) you must recognise our sovereignty over Slcagway and 
Dyea under any circumstances." 

Obviously either of these amendments by itself was 
enough to reduce the whole thing to a farce. The first made 
possible an equal division of opinion amongst the arbitrators, 
BO that there was no guarantee of a final settlement. The 
Americana alleged that they could not trust a European 
umpire, and demanded that the umpire, if any, should be 
an American or South American, i.e. selected from a State 
practically protected by themselves. What would have been 
the prospect then of an impartial verdict? The second 
amendment was even more ridiculous, for it excluded from 
arbitration the one point which was of serious importance 
to either side. In fact, the Americans were so uncertain of 
their claims that they simply would not face an international 
Court. Doubtless they recalled the Behring Sea and the 
Venezuelan Arbitrations. In both those cases they had 
begun with a blustering assertion that their position was 
impregnable, and each time the verdict had gone against 
them. After that arbitration might do for Peace Conferences 
but not for the settlement of claims involving commercial 
interests. What were the Canadians to do ? They were 
confident of their position, and determined that it should be 
respected. Accordingly they declined to go on with the 
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negotiations until the Alaskan question was within sight of 
settlement. In this attitude Lord Hersehell and the British 
Government concurred. In vain the Americans pleaded for 
the settlement of the other questions, towards which so much 
progress had been made. No, if the other points were now 
settled, Canada would be empty-handed for compromise in 
Alaska, and compromise alone remained if the Americans 
would not consent to an impartial and conclusive arbitration. 
The Canadian Commissioners themselves were greatly dis- 
appointed i but in all the disputes except that of Alaska the 
atatm quo was in their favour, so that they could afford to 
wait. Accordingly, in Pebruary 1899, the Commission broke 
up, to reassemble, so it declared, in the following August. 

In Canada, when these facta became known, the whole 
people, irrespective of race or party, united to applaud the 
conduct of their Commissioners. They felt that they were 
advancing in national strength and national self-respect. “ A 
fair treaty or none at all ” became their watchword. 

On the other side the American politicians and press were 
intensely irritated by Canada’s claim to be treated as a nation 
and an equal, the rightful partner in the American continent, 
no longer the catspaw of the United States nor the scapegoat 
of England. The annexationist newspapers tried to conceal 
their annoyance under cover of stupid sneers. Here is a 
typical extract from the New York Sun : 

“ We are sorry for the Canadians, but they have only themselves 
to blame. Of course they remain in the shadow so long as they 
keep up their hopeless little political side-show. They have no 
national character, and can attain to none. Their provinces can 
never have any distinction except what they get by reflection from 
England, whose thoughts ... are upon the politics of America 
rather than on the little puddle of Canadian politics. The de- 
pendency is becoming steadily of leas importance in itself and to 
England. It is not a State of any consequence of its own, and is 
without any quality of distinction in any field. If it should dis- 
appear from the map of the world, nothing would be lost to civilisa- 
tion, not an idea, nor principle, nor any feature which would be 
missed.” 

Sneers like the above were now heaped freely on the 
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country, which for a century, by declining to join the United 
States, had sacrificed material wealth to the idea of a United 
Empire. 

It was now necessary to effect through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels a compromise on the Alaska Boundary 
question, in default of which it would be useless for the 
Commission to meet again. Accordingly, oommunications 
began to pass between Ottawa and London, and between 
London and Washington, The principle maintained on the 
British side was that if Canada refrained from pressing her 
legal claim to the upper part of the Lynn Canal, including 
Skagway and Dyea, then her right to some other outlet on 
the canal should be recognised by the United States. This 
might be effected by making Pyramid Harbour the Canadian 
outlet, or by declaring a portion of the territory as neutral. 

But the Americans were bent on ousting Canada altogether 
from the coast. Having succeeded in getting the negotiations 
transferred to London, they anticipated a return to the old 
tradition of our Empire. By dealing direct with Downing 
Street, they hoped to "sidetrack” the Canadian national 
statesmen, and to bluff England into sm'renderiug the claims 
of her “ colony ” for the bribe of their goodwill. To further 
this policy Washington resorted to the stratagem of an un- 
scrupulous press campaign, with the object of prejudicing 
English public opinion against the Canadians. The chosen 
instrument was the Times correspondent, who seems to have 
been furnished with official information which ought to rank 
high as an example of the Bismarckian swppressio mri and 
stiggesHo faM. It must be remembered that at this time 
the proceedings of the Commission and the subsequent 
negotiations had not been made public, so that there was an 
easy opening for the misrepresentation which now began to 
characterise the Tittm cables from America. The main 
object was to make it appear that Canada, and not the 
United States, was shirking the proposal of arbitration. 
Thus, referring to the work of the Commission : 

“I propose to explain . . . precisely what has happened, and 
precisely what views this Government takes of the situation. I 
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state the facts as of my own knowledge and on my own responsi- 
bility. . . . The Canadians steadily refused to settle anything unless 
they were given a slice of what is considered here American territory ' 
in Alaska.” ^ 

Again, the correspondent claims the “ best authority ” for 
the following : — 

“The conferences between Lord Salisbury and Sir Julian 
Paunceforte resulted in a definite proposal for settling the boundary 
question. The main point of the proposal was a separate tribunal to 
arbitrate on the boundary. The proposal was just about to be 
accepted when the officials at Washington were surprised by the 
presentation of an extraordinary condition which Canada imposed 
in connection with the submission of the question to arbitration. 
This was that in any event Canada should have Pyramid Harbour 
and a strip of territory along the Lynn Canal, without reference to 
the general conclusion reached by the arbitration tribunal. This 
condition caused some indignation amongst the officials here, and 
the proposition was peremptorily refused. That is how the matter 
stands, and there is every reason to believe that the United States 
will be unyielding as regards the condition imposed by Canada. If 
this condition is removed, arbitration may yet be arranged.” * 

This attempt to prejudice English opinion against the 
Canadians, by making them appear to have shrunk from sub- 
mitting the whole question to arbitration, was not wholly 
successful. The Times (May 26) gently pooh-poohed its 
own correspondent, and decided to postpone judgment pend- 
ing the Ottawa version of the story. Only the extreme 
organ of the Little England faction could not resist the bait, 
and, under the headline, " Canada bloclring the way,” lectured 
the Canadians severely. 

These statements, issuing from so influential a quarter, 
were so grossly misleading that, on May 29, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier considered it necessary to give an official denial to 
them in the Canadian House of Commons. He explained 
that he had no authority at the time to disdose the records 
of the Commission, but said, “ I have only to repeat that the 
position to-day is exactly what it was when the Commission 
adjourned in the month of February last. There has been 
Dated May 25 , 1899 . ® Dated May 26 . 
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no change, and so far as this Government is concerned there 
will be no change. . . . The only proposition we made was 
that the matter should be referred to arbitration, and that 
the arbitration should proceed exactly on all-fours with the 
Venezuelan precedent. All statements that this was coupled 
with any other condition are absolutely erroneous.” 

This unhesitating disclaimer made it impossible for the 
“ best authority " to pretend any longer that the obstruction 
to arbitration came from Canada. On June 1, for the fii’st 
time, the HHmes correspondent alludes to the fact tliat the 
Americans had reserved Skagway and Dyea from arbitration 
before ever the Canadians proposed to reserve Pyramid 
Harbour lor themselves. 

“This Government and the British Government,” he said, 
“ alilre regarded Skagway and Dyea as territory of which the United 
States had been in possession for many years, and its title was never 
questioned. But Canada insisted that, i/ this territory tons ex- 
tHuded from arUtraUonf Pyramid Harbour should be recognized as 
Canadian.” 

In Canada the conspiracy caused much irritation, but no 
surprise. Its practical effect was to create a strong demand 
for an official account of the work of the Commission, which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier gave in Parliament on June 5. 

Nevertheless the American press, blind to the evolution 
of certain British colonies into partner-states of the Empire, 
continued to scold England for not fiouting Canadian senti- 
ment. All through June, and afterwards, the Times corre- 
spondent was quoting the American press to this effect. 
Canada was “ blocking the way ” ; she was the evil " power 
behind the British Government,” thwarting its beneficent 
intentions. She was " the spoilt child of the Empire,” being 
allowed an influence denied to other colonies. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his colleagues were partisan politicians, preferring 
to be champions of a popular grievance, rather than of an 
unpopular treaty. Canada was the "marplot,” obstructing 
the friendship of England and America. But after all she 
was " merely a colonial possession ” of England, who doubtless 
would put her in her proper place. Meanwhile the Canadian 
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demand for unrestricted arbitration invariably was character- 
ized as the “ surrender of American territory”; which prompted 
the Westminster Gazette to ask, “ Is it not rather instructive 
that the Americans seem to regard the two processes as 
exactly similar?” Occasionally the old game of bluff was 
revived, through fictitious reports of restlessness amongst the 
American miners, which might lead to an armed collision. 
But the most fiagrant example occurred when, in June, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, speaking in Chicago, said that war was out 
of the question. At once the American press agents cabled 
over that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had “threatened war.” Nor 
was the contemporaneous education of American opinion 
neglected. To virulent misrepresentation and abuse of 
Canada were added fabrications about English statesmen. 
Thus Mr. Asquith was reported to have made a speech 
condemning the Canadian position. Mr. Asquith replied 
that he had “ never said a word in public on the subject.” 

The attitude assumed by American officials and the 
American press was too hypocritical to bo long maintained. 
Even the Times correspondent soon felt constrained to notice 
the infiuence of objections to arbitration other than those 
hitherto alleged. Thus he says : 

“What the Canadians — perhaps also some Englishmen — ^fail to 
consider is the extreme difficulty of carrying any arbitration scheme 
whatever through the Senate. Any scheme ahcmdoning American 
territory would be attacked both in the Senate and the press every- 
where, as a betrayal of American interests.” ^ 

Later on he again indicates his growing doubts as to the 
straightforwardness of the beet authority. After repeating 
the official tirade against Canada, he continues : 

“ On the other hand, singular accounts come from Washington 
of this Government’s attitude towards arbitration. It does not 
refuse arbitration on certain terms, but, says a Tribtme dispatch, 
other dispatches agreeing, it holds that arbitrators are subject to a 
fatal weakness for compromising. Any compromise in the present 
case would be fatal to the whole American contention. For, if once 
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Canada were admitted te the Lynn Canal, the United States would 
he deprived of the only weapon for the protection of miners going 
to the Klondike from extortion and perhaps expulsion.” i 

This new excuse, emanating from Washington, was taken 
up eagerly by the American press, and what a lurid light 
is thrown by it on the whole American position! The 
Washington Government, according to its own apologists, 
apprehended that an impartial court of arbitration would 
award to Canada part of the Lynn Canal; in which case the 
United States would lose the instrument of retaliation afforded 
by the Customs, supposing Canada treated American miners 
in the Klondike as Canadian miners were treated in the 
Western States. Surely it would be d ifficult to imagine a 
more ignoble repudiation of the attitude towards arbitration 
affected by the American delegates at The Hague. 

Of course no self-respecting nation could relinquish its 
legal rights in the face of this audacious disavowal of treaty 
obligations (a disavowal afterwards advocated with a yet more 
unscrupulous thoroughness by certain senators in reference to 
the Claytou-Bulwer Treaty). So the various suggestions of 
compromise came to nothing. The Canadian position was 
summed up concisely by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a press inter- 
view at the end of July. 

“The arbitrators,” he said, "ought to decide these two 
points — (1) Which is the right interpretation of the Treaty of 
1826 in regard to the boundary of the Lynn Canal? Is it 
the American or the Canadian contention ? (2) In the event 

of the arbitrators declaring the Canadian contention to be the 
right one, then the subsidiary consideration would have to be 
decided, as to what disposition should be made of Dyea and 
Skagway, which are American settlements." 

To this eminently reasonable position Canada adhered. 
Needless to say, the Commission did not reassemble in August, 
but later on a modm vimndi was reached to moderate the 
friction on the spot, Canada reserving for future settlement 
her claim to a boundary based on the Treaty of 1826. 
" The controversy,” said the Times correspondent laconically, 

* July 26. 
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" is not adjusted but adjourned.” Meanwhile the other causes 
of friction remained unsettled. Since the summer of 1899 
events have marched rapidly. The failure of the Commission 
had the effect of opening the eyes of the Americans, for the 
first time, to the existence of a Canadian national sentiment 
as keen as their own to resent interference with national 
rights or national ambitions. It revealed also the new 
position in the Empire which Canada is asserting for herself, 
no longer a dependency but a partner-state. This much- 
needed lesson finally was enforced by the appearance of 
Canada as our ally on the battlefields of South Africa, a 
departure from colonial tradition which was due largely to the 
enthusiasm aroused by our unflinching support in the Alaskan 
controversy. 

In the meantime, Canada has experienced marvellous 
material prosperity, and American financiers and manufacturers 
have become deeply interested in the development of the 
Dominion. The result has been that commercial reciprocity 
between the two countries, so long sought for in vain by 
Canada, is now desired by the Americans in their own interest. 
All this has strengthened Canada in holding out for un- 
restricted arbitration on the Alaska question, refusing tb 
discuss other matters with the United States until this point 
is settled to her satisfaction. The news, therefore, of the new 
Convention comes as a surprise. It now seems that after all 
the question is to be decided by a tribunal of the indecisive 
kind which Canada refused four years ago. It is I’eported 
that there are to be three Commissioners on each side, who 
are to investigate the Treaty of 1826, and determine its 
meaning as to the boundary by a majority vote, which is to 
be binding. 

Fuller information will be awaited with interest. In the 
meantime it seems that the Western States again are up in 
arms against arbitration in any shape or form. It is the old 
cry of " dollars before honour,” which lately bafiied President 
Eoosevelt in his manful attempt to carry out the obligations 
of his country towards Cuba. On the Canadian side it is 
noticeable that the press regards the agreement as a 
" surrender,” and is disposed to connect it with our anxiety 
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to keep on good terms with the United States through the 
Venezuelan imbrogUo.^ It is ominous, perhaps, that the 
agreement has been concluded in the absence in South Africa 
of Mr. Chamberlain, the one member of the present Cabinet 
who has evinced any grasp of the imperial policy which is 
necessitated by the irresistible evolution of colonial nation- 
alism. 

It would be instructive to learn how far Canada really 
has been a consenting party to the agreement. We can only 
hope that our Grovernment has not, in a moment of panic, 
reverted to the old colonial policy, once more making Canada 
pay for our blunders beyond the Atlantic. Nothing would 
more effectively check the movement towards imperial co- 
operation than to ignore the right of Canada to guide imperial 
policy in matters primarily affecting her special interests. 
That right was recognized by us once for all when four 
Canadians sat with one Englishman at Quebec to conduct 
imperial negotiations with the United States. 

The same principle demands that in the present case all 
three British Commissionera shall be Canadians. Eor the 
American contention will prevail if a single British Com- 
missioner can be won over to the American view. Therefore, 
to appoint a single Englishman would be unjust to Canada 
and impolitic for the Empire. Eor it would be intolerable to 
Canada if her claim, supported perhaps by two Canadian 
Commissioners, were rejected in favour of the Americans by 
the third, who, being an Englishman, might be thought to 
have felt more interest in forcing a verdict of some kind than 
in supporting the claims of justice. The Empire must not 
incur the odium of weakening the Canadian national position. 
It is easy to give away the property of others, and this 
country has no more right to surrender the Lynn Canal to 
the United States, through the decisive vote of its Com- 
missioner, than Canada would have, TmUatis mutand/is, to cede 

^ It wiU be remembered that at this time England and Germany were 
co-operating to bring naval pressure upon Yenezuela, by way of forcing 
her to recognize her financial obligations to their capitalists. The 
incidents of the naval demonstration were exploited by the American 
press in the interests of the Monroe doctrine. 
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the Bristol Channel to the French. The friendship of the 
United States, so often sought at the expense of Canada, has 
never yot been at the service of the Empire. In the past •we 
may have been able with impunity to barter the interests of 
a colony. But the colony of the past is the nation of to-day ; 
and, where the future is at stake, national patriotism is less 
submissive than colonial loyalty. 



CHAPTEE III 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY 
(ii.) The Sequel 

TJotoetunately, the apprehensions expressed in the last 
part of the foregoing chapter, written early in 1903,^ were 
completely justified by the event. The terms of the Conven- 
tion provided for a tribunal consisting of “six impartial 
jurists of repute, who shall consider judicially the questions 
submitted to them.” The said questions were confined to the 
interpretation of three Articles of the Treaty of 1825. The 
principal issues involved in the interpretation of these Articles 
were — (1) The intention of the Treaty of 1825 as regards the 
Lynn Canal ; and (2) the location of a more southerly channel 
called the Portland Channel. Each party was to appoint 
three of the arbitrators. 

The Americans, having thus solemnly contracted to 
appoint " impartial jurists of repute,” at once nominated three 
notorious anti-Canadian partisans, namely, Senators Lodge 
and Turner, and Mr. Boot, the Secretary for War. In Canada 
it was pointed out that Mr. Boot, besides being a party to 
the suit as a member of the Administration, had been the 
first Minister of the United States to send troops into the 
disputed territory; and that Mr. Turner, when the matter 
was before the Senate, had manifested strong antipathy to 
the Canadian claim. As for Senator Lodge, there never was 
a more fiery exponent of the anti-Canadian jealousy which 
always has characterized a section of Americans. Only a 
few months previously this “ impartial jurist ” had delivered 
^ Of. Empire RefoUw, Maiob 1903. 
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an electioneering speech at ITorthampton, Massachusetts.^ 
Referring to the Alaskan question, he said that the Canadians 
had made claims 

" which the United States could not accept, and which no nation, 
with an ounce of self-respect could have admitted. ... A more 
manufactured and baseless claim was never set up. ... No 
American President could ever he found, in my opinion, who would 
think for one moment of making such a surrender, and you may rest 
absolutely assured that it will not be made by Theodore Roosevelt.” 

The explanation of the breach of faith by the Americans 
was given, candidly enough, by the Times correspondent : 

“It is alleged that the Senate, or certain Senators, claimed a 
voice in the nomination of the Commissioners, as the price of 
ratifying the Treaty. Probably they did. ... To such demands 
. . . the President is often obliged to yield. . . . The President has 
chosen three eminent men, of whom two undoubtedly are known as 
holding strong opinions on the whole subject. "Why should they 
not 1 They are the/re to look after Arm-iean interests, as the British 
will look after British interests.” * 

Such was the typical American conception, as described 
by the best American journalist, of the function appertaining 
to “impartial jurists,” sitting as an “arbitral tribunal,” and 
forbidden to determine anything except the actual intention 
of an ancient treaty I 

The British Government, finding itself the dupe of 
American dishonesty, seems for the moment to have lost 
its head. In a dispatch® to the Canadian Government it 
expressed “much surprise” at the American appointment, 
and “earnestly desired the concurrence” of the Canadian 
Government in dealing with it. It went on to suggest that 
the new situation might be met by appointing, as the 
colleagues of the Americans, " representatives appropriate to 
the altered circumstances of the case.” It is to the lasting 
glory of the Dominion Government that, even in the heat of 

^ Toronto Ql6be, Peb. 21, 1903. Of. The Times, Feb. 20-26. 

® The Times, Feb. 26, 1903. The italics are the author’s throughout. 

® No. 40 in the Report entitled “ Correspondence respecting the 
Ala^a Boundary ” ; presented to Parliament in January 1904. 
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its iadignation, at the risk of sacrificing rightful Canadian 
territory, and jeopardizing its hold upon the constituencies, 
it declined to play the rascal in order to get even with the 
other rascal; although popular passion undoubtedly would 
have applauded the retaliatory measure. The following 
dispatch,^ which seems to be mutilated, as below, in the 
of&oial report, deserves wider publicity, both for the due 
honouring of the Dominion, and because it indicates how the 
British Government had capitulated to American pressure 
without the valued “ concurrence ” of the Canadian Cabinet. 

Govbbnob-Gknbbal thb Eabl of Mnrao to thb Eael of Ohsiajw 
(for the Secretary of State for the Colonies). 

“ Ottawa, March 6, 1903, 

“My Ministers regard the situation with much anxiety. They 
desire to emphasize the fact that their assent to a treaty which pro- 
vided for the creation of a Tribunal so composed as not to insure 
finality, was oMained on the stipulation in the Treaty that the members 
of the Court vmdd be impartial jurists of ripute. , . . Their doubts 
as to the effectiveness of the contemplated arrangement as a moans 
of settlement were in some degree modified by the assurance that the 
members of the Tribunal would approach the subject with unbiassed 
minds, and that a judicial interpretation of the Treaty of 1826 would 
be so obtained. The appointment to the Tribunal by the United 
States Government of gentlemen who are not Judges, and whose 
lenown views leave no room for expectation of a judicial consideration 
of the question, changes the whole situation. If the whole question 
were now open to bo dealt with from the point of view of Canadian 
interests, my Ministers would hesitate to advise any further partici- 
pation in proceedings. . . . 

“ My Ministers have observed from the public press, and have also 
been officially informed, that, while the matter is still under their 
consideration, the Treaty has been confirmed by His Majesty’s 
Oovemment, and an exchange of ratifications has already taken 
place at Washington. It is presumed that this fact precludes 
further discussion, and my Ministers will therefore proceed to do 
whatever is necessary on their part to moke good the engagements 
of His Majesty’s Government, but they must reserve the right to 
submit to the Canadian Parliament the whole correspondence, or 
^ Ibid; No. 44. 
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such statement of the ease as will fully explain the whole matter, 
and especially tlie manner' in wMeh the assent of Canada was 
obtained. 

“ My Ministers do not agree with the suggestion that the cdtered 
eircumstanees justify a departure on the British side from the dis- 
position preoiously manifested respecting the composition of the 
Tribunal. If memhers of the Tribunal are to ho appointed by 
Hie M^esty’s Government, my Ministers are of opinion that only 
Judges of the higher Courts, who in the heat sense of the words 
would be impartial jurists of repute, should be chosen.” 

The action of the United States made it all the more 
desirable that all the Commissioners on the British side 
should be Canadians; in order that the mother country, 
having sacrificed her daughter nation in the negotiations, 
should not risk adding fuel to the fire by giving away the 
Canadian claims through the decisive vote of a non-Canadian 
Commissioner. Nevertheless, only two Canadians were 
appointed, namely, Sir Louis Jettd and Mr. Aylesworth, K.C, 
The third British representative was the Chief Justice, Lord 
Alverstone. In the event, the Americans fulfilled their bond 
with the Senate by voting solidly for the American claims on 
the important points.^ On these points, including especially 
the vital question of the boundary at the Lynn Canal, Lord 
Alverstone concurred with the Americans. At the same time 
he explained that he was not 

“insensible to the fact that there are strong argxunents which might 
be urged in favour of the British view. I have little doubt that, 
if shortly after the making of the Treaty of 1825 Great Britain 
and Russia had proceeded to draw the boundary provided by the 
Treaty in. accordance with the terms thereof, the difficulties, and 
in certain events the impossibilities, of drawing a boundary in strict 
accordance with the Treaty would have been made evident. If, for 
instance, it had become necessary to draw a boundary in accordance 
with paragraph 2 of Article 4 of the Treaty, I believe that the view 
expressed by both the American and British authorities, that it is 


^ Hie “opinion” of the American members (Report, p. *76) contains 
reasoning which travels right through the nineteenth century, instead of 
being restricted to the circumstances and words of the Treaty of 1826, like 
the “ opinions” of the British members. 
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impossible to do so, would at once have become apparent. And 
in the same way, if the contention of the United States be well 
founded, that no mountains exist on the coast which correspond 
with the Treaty, a further difficulty would have been made manifest. 

“I can, therefore, well understand and appreciate the contention 
of Great Britain. . . . But ... I think that the parties knew 
and understood what they were bargaining about, and expressed 
the terms of their bargain in terms to which effect can be 
given. . . 

Doubtless the judgment of the Chief Justice was in 
conformity with the highest judicial principles. At the same 
time, the layman finds it difficult to conceive how two parties 
who " knew and understood what they were bargaining about,” 
could have agreed upon a boundary which it was impossible 
to draw ; or how “ effect can be given ” to those terms, with- 
out infringing the treaty rights of one or other party. More- 
over, the two Canadians, who also were genuine “jurists of 
repute,” had no doubt that the boundary was intended to 
cross the inlet, in which direction it could have been drawn 
without difficulty. Accordingly, the layman feels justified 
in supposing that the question was an exceptionally fine one, 
and the jpros and cons very nearly balanced, in the mind of 
the Chief Justice. 

But the " opinions ” officially presented by the two 
Canadian Commissioners contain more than a statement of 
judicial divergencies. Criticizing the majority award as to 
the islands adjacent to the Portland Channel, they insist 
that the final allocation of these islands was in direct con- 
tradiction of the previous and unanimous finding of the 
Tribunal upon the meaning of tho Treaty of 1825 respocting 
the Portland Channel. Thus, Mr. Aylesworth : 

“ The whole truth of the matter is simply this : that, as to 
Portland Channel, the case of Great Britain before us has been 
demonstrated to be unanswerable. By unanimous vote of this Tri- 
bunal it has been so declared. It was therefore impossible to avoid 
awarding to Great Britain the islands called Pearse and Wales. It 
is equally impossible upon any intelligible principle for a Tribunal, 


^ Report, p. 67. 
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acting judicially, to hold that Portland Channel, immediately after 
passing Wales Island, nudres a turn at right angles to itself, and 
runs between the islands of Wales and Sitklan. The sole question 
presented to us for decision on this branch of the case was whether 
the Portland Channel of the Treaty lay north of the four islands or 
south of the four, and until to-day it has been vmiformly admitted 
by everybody that aU four of these islands belonged, all together, either 
to Great Britain or to the United States. Instead of so finding, the 
majority of the Tribunal have chosen to compromise with the plain 
facts of the case, and while awarding Pearse and Wales Islands to 
Great Britain have determined to make those islands valueless to 
Great Britain or to Canada by giving to the United States the 
islands called Sitklan and Kannaghunut. The latter islands are of 
the utmost consequence, for they lie directly opposite to, and com- 
mand the entrance to, the very important harbour of Port Simpson,! 
British Columbia.” * 

Accordingly, Mr. Ayleaworth protests that the partition 
of these islands was “ no decision upon judicial principles ; it 
is a mere compromise dividing the field between the two 
contestants . . . nothing less than a gross travesty of justice.” 
The “ opinion” of Sir Louis Jett4 was similar to that of Mr. 
Aylesworth, and he gives similar reasons for refusing to sign 
the award: 

“ The character of the functions which had been confided to us 
is clearly defined. We have not been entrusted with the power of 
making a new Treaty, and it was not in our province to make con- 
cessions for the sake of an agreement. We had simply to give a 
judicial interpretation of the Articles of that Treaty which were 
submitted to us.” ® 

It is intelligible enough that the three American repre- 
sentatives should have annexed the two islands, despite their 
own judicial interpretation of the Treaty. For had not the 
Senate appointed them expressly “to look after American 
interests ” ? But, whatever other explanation the future may 
bring forth, Englishmen cannot suppose that their Chief 
Justice deliberately acted as a diplomatist rather than as an 

! The proposed terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Eailway. 

* Report, p. 69. ® Ibid., p. 66. 
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impartial jurists It must be recognized, however, that the 
situation was one in which complete impartiality was rendered 
impossible by the simple facts of human nature. No man 
can wholly free his mind from national environment, when 
called upon to pass judgment affecting his country’s interests. 
But the effect of this environment upon the mind of an 
English gentleman, and not least of an English Judge, is to 
make him give the benefit of a doubt to the other side, rather 
than risk the possibility of being influenced unconsciously by 
natural selfishness. It has been shown, as regards the Lynn 
Canal, that Lord Alverstone’s “opinion” seems to indicate 
that he did not find the question a simple one to decide. 
Further, the national environment of an EngUshman, at that 
time, contained the consciousness that the British Govern- 
ment attached the very greatest importance to having the 
Alaskan question settled somehow, and would thankfully 
sacrifice Canadian rights to placate American jingoism. 
Finally, fll-informed public opinion in England;, so carefully 
educated beforehand by means of the press campaign directed 
from Washington,® and canvassed assiduously by the social 
diplomacy which placed the Tribunal in London rather than 
in Paris,® palpably intensified the anti-Canadian atmosphere 
of the national environment. 

On the other hand, it may bo objected that the tempera- 

1 *' 1 am not) here, and no man would expect mo to come here, to 
justify my judicial conduct by any public speech. If the Judges of 
England, when they have given their reasons, and when they have given 
their judgment on their own responsibility, thought it was necessary 
afterwards to explain and justify their conduct by public utterances and 
by public argument, a deathblow would be struck at the confidence in 
judicial decisions. . . , Discussions will arise between nations as they 
have arisen before. If you do not wamt a jvMdal deoimn, do not asJe 
British Judges to he members ofihe Court, Aud if any Judge was afraid of 
doing his duty because of popular outcry or possible discontent, then, 
indeed, the fount of justice would be uudermiued, and that which the 
Judges of England have so long been proud of would cease to be that on 
which they might justly pride themselves.” — Lord Alverstone at the 
Guildhall (Nov. 9, 1903). 

® Of. preceding chapter. 

® The British Government suggested Paris, but the United States 
asked for London (Nos. 28-31 in the Eeport). 
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ment of an English Judge is all but superhuman. Even so, 
the appointment was unjust to all parties, quite apart that 
from the accident that the American "jurists” were pledged 
partisans. The influence of national environment — the un- 
conscious influence — had been admitted as a principle by the 
mere fact of national jurists being preferred to neutrals. 
Therefore common fairness demanded that the Can adia n side 
should not be handicapped by the appointment of a British 
jurist whose national environment was non-Canadian, if not 
anti-Canadian. From this point of view, even if the Ameri- 
cans had been “impartial jurists in the best sense of the 
words," the dice still would have been slightly loaded against 
Canada by the appointment of an English Judge. 

In short, it is a sheer contradiction of ideas to couple 
national jurists with international arbitration. The acuteness 
of the American diplomacy, like that of American commercial 
enterprise, lay in tho attentive study of national and personal 
characteristics, with a view to the unscrupulous manipulation 
of any wealcuesses therein discovered. Thus the American 
diplomats, throughout the n^otiations, carefully maintained 
the phraseology of international arbitration,^ in order to win 
acceptance for a scheme quite opposed to the connotation of 
those blessed words. Next, having secured a Tribunal which 
they could trust, having half the members in their pocket, 
not to surrender the American claims in any case, they 
worked to assure absolute victory by pressing for such 
details of arrangement as would enlist on their own behalf 
the unseen and silent influences of national environment. 

' Oompare the language of the American dispatchee in the Beport with 
that of the Times correspondent in the coarse of the negotiations (m^a, 
pp. 33-36) ; and contrast with the following, in which the same corre- 
spondent is defending Sir Wilfrid Lanrier, after the award ; “Americans 
who have had the means of following his diplomatic history know that 
he has striven loyally for two years past to secure arbitration. When 
convinced that arbitration woe unattamabls, he accepted the arrangement 
under which the recent Tribunal was constituted." (The Times, Oct. 
26, 1903.) This seems to have been the first admission, official or 
semi-official, that the United States throughout the negotiations had 
rejected, while Canada had urged, the principle of arbitration; instead of 
vice versd, as persistently stated by the Washington agents. 
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Fortune favoured the plot, when the Venezuelan entangle- 
ment gave American press agents an excuse to fan the 
Monroe doctrine into an anti-British flare; all for the 
edification^ of a Government which, through the loss of 
Lord Salisbury and the absence of Mr. Chamberlain, seemed 
to have become invertebrate for the time being. Thus the 
culminating triumph of the diplomacy was the arrangement 
which threw upon the English representative the onus of a 
deadlock, such as would have aggravated the alleged anti- 
British jingoism. 

In Canada, of course, it had been realized from the outset 
that the breach of faith by the United States had made 
victory impossible, and that a deadlock was the beat result 
that could be hoped for. When the adverse verdict was 
announced, it was added to the list of instances in which the 
United States had bluffed or cheated England at the ex- 
pense of Canada. Yet unquestionably the same award would 
have been accepted without a murmur, if it had boon obtained 
in a straightforward manner, and by the verdict of a fully 
authorized arbitral tribunal. As it was, to quote from the 
Canadian press : 

“ The award is a bitter pill to Canada, and Canadians arc doing 
a lot of hard thinking. . . . These easy triumphs of American 
diplomacy are full of dangerous possibilities. The Americans ore 
likely to make our frontier bristle with boundary issues before 
Canada is much older.”® 

According to the Toronto Globe, the organ in closest 
touch with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government : 

“To understand the protest of Sir Louis Jettd and Mr. 
Aylosworth, it is necessary to bear in mind that the Commission was 
appointed to adjudicate on the meaning of a treaty. They contend 
that the finding is a compromise, and that its result is a distinct 
sacrifice of the interests of Canada. In the light of this protest the 


1 The dispatches pubfished in. the Report show that the United 
States Qovemnient, as the Yeneznelan incident developed, was pressing 
the more urgently for the immediate acceptance of its own Alaskan 
Tribimal. 

* Toronto World. 
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finding will arouse strong and lasting antagonism all over the 
Dominion, based on a sense of wrong, which no consideration of 
imperial interests will deaden. There is no reason in sight for such 
concessions, and Canadians will be practically unanimous in the 
opinion that under the circumstances they should not have been 
made.” ^ 

The universal Canadian belief, in the language of the 
Montreal Gazette, was that 

“the decision of the Alaska Commission is due to the imperial 
desire to enhance American goodwill, to which many Canadian 
issues have previously been sacrificed.”® 

Because the sense of national dignity forbade Canada to 
cry out with the petulance of a colony, the English people, 
accustomed to think only of colonies, imagined that the sense 
of injury was insignificant. But the equanimity of official 
imperialism and of the country generally, received a rude 
shock when presently Sir Wilfrid Laurier explained the 
lesson from the Canadian national point of view. Replying 
to criticisms in the Dominion Parliament (October 23), about 
a week after the decision had become known, the Premier 
used the following language : 

“ DifBcult as I conceive the position to be, I am of opinion that 
so long as Canada remains a dependency of the British Crown, the 
present powers we have are not sufficient for the maintenance of our 
rights. It is important that we should ask the British Parliament for 
more extensive powers, so that, if ever we have to deal with matters 
of a similar nature again wo shall deal with them in our own 
fashion and according to the best l^ht we have.”® 

In the following January (1904), he alluded again to the 
idea of “treaty powers,” which he maintained, after the 
manner of the strongest colonial nationalists, was not in- 
compatible with the conception of a united Empire.* 

Putting into practice the lesson of the awoi’d, the Canadian 
Government has been quietly strengthening its position in 

1 The Times, Oct. 20-22, 1903. ® Ibid. 

® Ibid., Oct. 24, 1903. * Ibid., Jan, 20, 1904. 
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certaia remote northern regions where the Americans have 
been displaying suspicious activity. This administrative 
policy, as well as the constitutional suggestions advanced by 
the Premier, seem to have been approved by the great 
victory at the polls which the Government obtained twelve 
months later (November 1904).^ 

If such was the lesson for Canada, what is the lesson 
for England? What excuse can there bo for the imperial 
Government which, with the history of a century before it, 
failed to profit by the experience of the past ? The 
hypothesis of panic alone meets the case, because Lord 
Salisbury, at any rata, seems to have appreciated the risks 
involved in acceptance of the Tribunal proposed by the 
United States. As early as July 1, 1899, in a note® to 
the American ambassador, he emphatically declared his 
opinion that the proper precedent was just such a Treaty of 
Arbitration as lately had been concluded between England 
and Venezuela, with the assistance and approval of the 
United States, to settle the British Guiana boundary question. 
“ I am not able,” wrote Lord Salisbury, " to find in its terms 
anything which is inapplicable to, or would bo inconsistent 
with an equitable and conclusive settlement of, the .MaRkan 
controversy.” Yet, after maintaining that view for three 
years, the British Government ended practically by placing 
itself in the hands of a Power which seldom has run straight 
in any arbitration suit with England. 

In order to establish the lesson for England, namely, the 
impossibility of relying upon national or international honour, 
as understood by Englishmen, in negotiating with the United 
States, it is necessary to recall the experiences of the previous 
sixty years ; in the light of which the A1a.RTrfl.Ti iifpfl.ir becomes 
cumulativo evidence and an undeniable warning. 

In 1842 there was a settlement of the na.Tifl.difl.Ti 
boundary. The British plenipotentiary was Mr. Baring, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton, who concluded the treaty known 

1 In these eleotions Sir Wilfrid Laiirier's party, for the first time, was 
returned by a majority in the English-speaking provinces, independently 
of its overwhelming majority in Quebec, 

* No. 1 in the Beport, 
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as the Ashburton Treaty. The disputed territory, comprising 
some 12,000 square miles, lay between the American State 
of Maine and the Canadian province of New Brunswick. 
By the new treaty, 5000 square miles were assigned to New 
Brunswick, and 7000 mUes, by far the most valuable region, 
to Maine. The remainder of the story is in the words of a 
well-known Canadian historian.^ 

"In the United States, however, this division was bitterly 
opposed. The Senate wanted all. It was on the point of rejecting 
the Treaty, when it was suddenly brought to terms by Mr. Webster. 
Behind closed doors Webster unfolded a map, which he had had all 
through the Conference, but which he had kept carefully from the 
eyes of Mr. Baring. The map purported to be a copy of one made 
by Erankliu, containing the boundaries actually agreed upon by the 
Treaty of 1783. The eastern boundary, marked with a red line, was 
exactly what the British claimed. With this evidence before them 
to show that the British had been worsted, the Senate made haste to 
accept so good a bargain, and the Ashburton Treaty was ratified.” ^ 

In 1872 occurred the episode of the Geneva Arbitration, 
relating to the Alabama claims. In the preceding negotia- 
tions the United States had demanded that the terms of 
reference should include the question of England’s respon- 
sibility, not merely for the direct injury inflicted by the 
Aldbama and kindred vessels, but also for all the indirect 
damages which were said to have resulted from England’s 
proclamation of neutrality in the Civil War. The sum of 
liability on this basis was calculated, in England, to exceed 
the amount of the national debt. Of course the British 
Government declined to go to arbitration upon such terms ; 

1 Charles G. D. Eoberts, A History of Ctmada (1897), p. 316. 

^ This is the accepted version in Canada. But another prominent 
Canadian, writing thirteen years earlier, has stated a different opinion. 
" I had occasion, some years ago, carefully to examine the whole subject, 
and I could never discover that the blame of the discreditable settlement 
of the matter at issue is in any way chargeable to the Washington 
Government. . . . The diplomacy of the United States was perfectly 
straightforward throughout.” He attributes to the incompetence and 
indifference of the British representative all the economic diMculties 
which remain the permanent consequence of this unfortunate business. — 
Sir Sondford Fleming, in Englcmd and Canada (1884), p. 126, 
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and the Convention was signed only on the understanding 
that these indirect claims would not be submitted to the 
Tribunal. Nevertheless, when the American “ Case ” came to 
be presented to the arbitrators at Geneva, it was found to 
include those same indirect claims which the United States 
Government had agreed to exclude. No one can attribute to 
Mr. Gladstone, who was then Prime Minister, a deficiency in 
the spirit and language of international courtesy. Accord- 
ingly, his opinion of the conduct of the United States is 
interesting : 

"A storm at once arose in England, and nobody was more 
incensed than the prime minister. In reporting to the Queen he 
used language of extreme vehemence, and in the House of Commons 
(February 9, 1872), when Mr. Disraeli spoke of the indirect claims 
os preposteroua and wild, as nothing less than the exacting of tribute 
from a conquered people, Mr. Gladstone declared that such words 
were in truth rather under the mark than an exaggeration, and went 
on to say that ‘ we must be insane to accede to demands which no 
nation with a spark of honour or spirit left could submit to even at 
the point of death.’ Speaking of the construction put upon the treaty 
by the government, be declared such a construction to be ‘ the true 
and unambiguous meaning of the words, and therefore the only 
meaning admissihle, whether tried by grammar, by reason, by 
policy, or by any other standard.’ Some persons argued that this 
Tivae to accuse the Amerioane of dishonesty. ‘I learn really for the 
first time,’ exclaimed Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville (February 8), 
'that a man who afiSrms that in his opinion a document is un- 
ambiguovxs in his favour, thereby afidrms that one who reads it 
otherwise is dishonest.’ His critics retorted that surely a con- 
struction that could not stand the test of grammar, of reason, of 
policy, or any other test, must he due either to insanity or to dis- 
honesty ; and as we could hardly assume General Grant, Mr. Fish, 
and the others to be out of their wits, there was nothing for it but 
dishonesty.” * 

Later on, in the course of a private letter to Lord Russell, 
Mr. Gladstone described the American claims as “a dis- 
honoured carcass, which no amount of force, fraud, or folly 
can again galvanize into life.” ^ 

^ Morley, Life of Qladstoru, vol. ii. pp. 406-7. 

* Ibid,, p. 409. 
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In the face of Mr. Gladstone’s opinion it is unnecessary 
to recall the outspoken indignation of other great Englishmen 
of that day, whose plain conception of national honour was 
less affected than that of their Prime Minister by the “ sense 
of the blessing to the world of an absolute reconciliation in 
good faith between the old England and the new.”^ Those 
1 who desire to investigate the matter may consult the refer- 
ences given by Mr. Morley. 

But there is one oelebrated authority,® whose dispassionate 
survey of that famous episode, published in the oalTn of after 
years, has a special attraction for the student of to-day, by 
reason of its prophetic tone. In the capacity of counsel on 
the British side, Eoundell Palmer was in a position to appre- 
ciate the inwardness of the political methods employed by 
the United States upon that occasion; and his pages are full 
of statements and reflections, which, by merely changing a 
few names, might have been made in reference to the Alaskan 
Boundary affair. Describing the effect produced in England 
by the publication of the American “Case," he writes as 
f oUows : 

“This Was an unexpected situation, not easy at first to realize. 
When it came to be understood, everybody who had any rational 
concern for the interest and honour of the country felt that this was 
not an arbitration into which we could evesr have consented to go. 
War itself, forced upon us and not sought by us, would have been a 
preferable alternative.” 

Surely his words recall the prevailing Canadian sentiment 
when the names were announced of those three American 
“impartial jurists of repute.” 

Compare, again, the despatch of the Canadian Government, 
quoted above, with the letter in which Eoundell Palmer 

^ Md., p. 400. 

* Mmoriak Peraoml and FoUtieal, by Eoundell, Earl of Selbome 
(1896). All the passages quoted below will be found in chapters 
x.-xii. of vol. i., which probably give the beat extant account of the 
incidents and conduct of the Geneva Arbitration. The more general 
lesson of these memorials seems to be that it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain an international award based upon purely judicial principles, 
unless the Court is composed entirely of English jurists. 
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expressed his opinion, at the request of the Foreign 
Secretary : 

“I doubt whether I should have acquiesced at aU (iu the pro- 
posed reference) if I had not given credit to the Government of the 
United States for some disposition to aim at a rational and practicable 
settlement in cordiality and good faith ; which disposition I can no 
longer give them credit for, after seeing their “ Case ” — and seeing, 
further, that they have appointed Mr. Adams their arbitrator.” 

As to the last point, it had devolved upon the two 
Governments each to appoint one out of the five arbitrators, 
the remaining three being foreigners (Italian, Swiss, and 
Brazilian). England, of course, selected her best “ impartial 
jurist of repute,” namely, her Chief Justice, Sir Alexander 
Cockbum, whose appointment thus corresponds to that of 
Lord Alveratone in 1903. But the United States, in select- 
ing Mr, Adams, acted on the same principle which led to 
the appointment of Mr. Boot in 1903 : 

“ Mr. Adams had been the representative of the United States 
in this country when these claims first arose. It had been his duty 
to urge them on behalf of his Government, and, whatever might be 
the natural tone of his mind, the selection of a gentleman who had 
been so prominently employed as an advocate in the question to act 
as one of the arbitrators was undoubtedly contrary to the traditional 
rules of judicial etiquette." 

Had Eoundell Palmer been writing in the year 1903 
he would have known that a written contract has no more 
weight with the United States than the " traditional rules,” 
which, after all, are only British rules. Contract or no 
contract, never again can we assume that the arbitrators to 
be^ appointed under the treaty will be such as to fulfil the 
spirit of the bargain on our side. 

Bespecting the more general attitude of the United 
States towards international questions, he has recorded some 
observations of which the justice has been confirmed by 
subsequent experience. Thus, referring to the demand that 
the indirect claims should be recognized, he describes 
how 
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"we followed the example of the United States thomseiveaj who, 
in prolonged controversies with Portugal and Spain, had rejected 
with unflinching resolution, and had refused to refer to arbitration, 
claims founded on exactly the same principle, and of a lilce nature, 
which had arisen under circumstances certainly not less favourable 
to the claimants.” 

Even so, in the Alaskan controversy, we insisted vainly 
upon the precedent of the Venezuelan Treaty, which practic- 
ally had been arranged for ns by the Americans themselves. 
A similar repudiation of equality or reciprocity between 
nations was the neglect of the United States to adopt the 
new rules, respecting the duties of a neutral Power, which 
were laid down at Geneva, and which we ourselves had 
adopted beforehand as the basis of the arbitration. One of 
the advantages which Mr. Gladstone and others had hoped 
to gain from the arbitration was that the United States would 
adopt these rules. In fact, there was an express stipulation 
to that effect. But 

“ whether we shall ever gain an equivalent advantage, if engaged 
in a war in which the United States ate neutral, remains to be seen. 
The neutrality laws of the United States are at this moment (1895) 
no better or stronger than they were in 1818, when those claims of 
Portugal and Spain, which the Government of the United States 
persistently rejected, arose.” 

On this point Lord Eussell has proved the true prophet. 
In a letter to Eoundell Palmer he writes : “ As to the Act of 
Congress you suggest, I doubt if it will ever be passed. For 
two or three millions of indemnity we shall obtain two or 
three years without a fresh quarrel.” 

Hor is it surprising to learn that the tone of the 
American “Case” was “acrimonious, totally wanting in 
international courtesy.” That is the tone which, after a 
century of diplomatic intercourse with this country, from the 
war of 1812 to the famous message of President Cleveland 
and the dispatches of Mr, Olney, has stood the test of ex- 
perience, and therefore survives. 

Finally, it is interesting to read the following account of 
Mr. Adams, indicating characteristics of American diplomacy 
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to whioli attention has been called already in connection with 
the Alaskan Boundary negotiations : — ■ 

“ Mr. Adams was a shrowd, sagacious man, with perfect command 
of a temper naturally warm; not loquacious; keeping his own 
counsel; too honourable to go lengths repugnant to his sense of fair 
dealing, even for his country; but too much identified, from the 
first, with the diplomatic presentation and advocacy of its claims, to 
make it possible that ho could examine them with a dispassionate 
mind.^ The part which he took in getting rid of the indirect claims 
was not less politic than honourable. I have no doubt that it gained 
him inlluonee with the three independent arbitrators, which his 
address and coolness afterwards increased. Ho was not, Ulce Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, at homo in the French language. But Lord 
Granville, who supposed that this would give the Chief Justice an 
advantage over him, was mistaken. While Sir Alexander was 
pouring eloquent French into the ears of his oolloagucs, Mr. Adams 
was studying the temper of their minds. The reserved and self- 
controlled man, who watched and husbanded his opportunities, was 
m this business more than a match for the brilliant excitable man, 
conscious of intellectual superiority, and at no pains to conceal what 
he felt. It is probable that, from the moment when the indirect 
claims were disposed of, there was a predisposition on the part of 
the independent arbitrators to make compensation in some way to 
the Americans for that failure; and, if that were so, Mr. Adams 
\mdorstood how to take advantage of it.” 

The spectacle of the judicial arbitrator, searching for 
weak points in the personal character of his colleagues, 
instead of in the arguments subjected to his discrimination, 
naturally belongs to the same diplomacy which wove the 
subtle web of “ predisposition ” round a majority of arbitrators 
in the Alaskan affair. 

Another case of arbitration related to the Behring Sea 
fisheries, and took place in 1893. The dispute arose out of 
the characteristic pretension of the United States that their 
territorial waters included the whole of the Behring Sea. 
On the strength of this claim they had seised and confiscated 
Canadian sealing vessels. 

^ “Mr. Adams, as was naturally the case whenever it was not too 
plainly unreasonable, went against Great Britain. . . .”—Ibid., p. 266. 
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The tribimal, at Paris, consisted of seven arbitrators, 
namely, two appointed by each side and three foreigners. 
The ai^uments on which the Americans reKed were supported 
by certain Eussian documents. It was discovered that the 
official translations contained interpolated forgeries. When 
an inquiry was proposed, the translator, a Eussian resident in 
the States, was not forthcoming, and so the matter was 
hushed up.^ 

The award of the arbitrators condemned the United 
States to pay £100,000 to the owners of the Canadian 
vessels. But the money was withheld by that earnest 
champion of arbitration until some six years later, when the 
Spanish-American War broke out. In the anxiety of the 
crisis there arose an unfamiliar feeling that presently the 
benevolence of the greatest naval Power might prove a 
valuable asset. Then the oversight was remembered, and 
the award tardily fulfilled.® 

Considered singly, any one of these incidents might be 
explained away as an unfortunate accident; regarded in 
series they become links in a chain. Numerous other 
incidents might be added to illustrate the unvarying temper 
of bluster and provocation which, for a century past, has been 
the attitude of the United States towards England. But the 
importance of the incidents described above is that they 
show to what extraordinaty stratagems (from a British point 
of view) the United States wiU resort in order to achieve 
the objects of aggression. 

The obvious paradox of Iffie position is that, on many of 
these occasions, the prominent actors on the stage of American 
diplomacy have included individuals whom it is impossible 
mentally to associate with the tricks described. To take the 

^ Ou high private authority. Of. Ccmada Lem Jowrml : — In this 
connection (Alaska Boundary) reference might be made to a collection of 
historical facts in British and American diplomacy affecting Canada, 
1782-1899, by Mr. Thomas Hodgins, K.O., Toronto, 1900; and to an 
unsavoury episode at the time of the Behring Sea Arbitration, when there 
was produced as evidence, from the archives at Washington, a document 
whirik turned out to contain interpolated forgeries. It was, of course, 
subsequently withdrawn."— Vol. xl. p. 17. 

® The money was voted, and paid, in June 1698. 
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most recent example, no one who has heard of Theodore 
Roosevelt or John Hay, to name no others, can suppose that 
their standards of honesty, private or national, differ so 
widely from our own. What, then, is the answer to the 
riddle ? It must be that such men, even when their per- 
sonality appears to be strong, after all play a secondary part 
— the upright aristocrats of whom the cunning company- 
promoter (to use an English simile) makes a seductive 
figurehead to cover the intended swindle, and a ready 
sacrifice when his purpose is accomplished. The actual 
directors of the United States must be sought elsewhere ; 
and the plain clue to their whereabouts is given by the noted 
symptom of a peculiar commercial temper, sometimes over- 
wrought and diseased, which has marked American diplomacy 
in the incidents described. It is the Chicago dollar-getter, 
enforcing his own foreign policy, with the “smartness” 
distinctive of his calling, through the medium of the Senate 
chamber; flouting the feelings of the figurehead in the 
White House, and backed by the morbid jingoism which 
is both the cause and the result of the Yellow Press, 
Likewise the decoy America, when the Sultan is for mas- 
sacre, hastens to record the protest of a Christian nation. 
Perhaps at that very hour, in some Southern State, a 
yeUing mob of white American citizens is burning a man 
alive at the stake ; perpetrating under the Stars and Stripes, 
and within telephone call of the White House, atrocities 
unsurpassed in the record of human savagery. The railroad 
swells its profits by running trains to the scene; and 
the ethics of the mob and the railroad, in the sphere of 
foreign policy, are an antagonist which England cannot 
meet on equal terms. Meanwhile in the United States, 
neither public opinion nor constituted authority can be 
induced to vindicate the professions of that decoy America 
which draws our admiring eyes from the monster lurldng 
behind. 

Lately (November 1904), President Roosevelt has been 
re-elected to a second term of office. His overwhelming 
majority in the presidential elections is attributed to his 
forceful personality. He has announced the intention of his 
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party to conclude a permanent treaty of arbitration with 
England. Some years ago, with the Alaskan question invit- 
ing arbitration, the Senate rejected a similar proposition from 
Lord Salisbury. Presumably the President believes that the 
Senate now is more amenable to the idea. So it may be, 
after its notable victory in the Alaskan business. But what 
are Englishmen to think of the proposal ? Is it indeed the 
new era for which they have waited vainly these hundred 
years ? Alas I national instincts and habits are not made or 
unmade in a day. 

The President, for all his forcefulness, proved impotent 
to keep his Administration straight in the matter of carrying 
out its engagements under the Alaskan treaty of arbitration. 
What guarantee is there that he will be more successful 
next time ? Further, if Roosevelt, the impersonation of high 
standards and sincere intentions,^ has failed lamentably to 
control the American monster, what will be the prospect of 
fair play when a less upright figurehead takes his place ? 
By all means let us support the principle of arbitration ; but 
not with our eyes closed to the warnings of the consistent 
past. In blindly accepting the proffered treaty, we may be 
committing ourselves to a device for facilitating the diplo- 
macy of the confidence trick. If the Empire is not a 
mere verbal sham, the new treaty must be examined 
closely as bearing upon Canadian interests. The matters 
scheduled for arbitration must be restricted carefully ; 
and the individual arbitrators upon each occasion, as it 
arises, must be subject to the approval of all the Govern- 
ments concerned. Above all, the treaty must be with- 

^ “ It is not difficult to be virtnons in a cloistered and negative way. 
Neither is it difficult to succeed, after a fasliion, in active life, if one 
is content to disregard the considerations which, hind honorable and 
upri^t men. But it is by no means easy to combine honesty and 
efficiency ; and yet it is absolutely necessary, in order to do any work 
realty worth doing. It is not hard, while sitting in one's study, to 
devise admirable plans for the betterment of politics and of social con- 
ditions ; hut in practice it too often proves very hard to make any such 
plan work at all, no matter how imperfectly. Tet the effort must con- 
tinually be made, mder penalty of constant retrogression in our political 
life,” — Theodore Boosevelt in Ammcm IdmU) Preface. 
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held from ratification until sanctioned hy the Government 
of Canada.^ 

Surely it is time for Englishmen, for those at least who 
have learnt to trust the hidden purpose of their Empire, 
to realize that they cannot always serve two masters. They 
cannot, under the spell of the decoy, cringe beneath the 
kicks of the insatiable monster, without betraying their trust 
as guai'dians of the infant Canadian future — that trust which 
shall be repaid full measure to generations coming after, and 
in some measure even to themselves, if only they are faithful 
in theii’ day. 

Also it is time for the Canadians, whose clear-sighted 
patriotism is the one bright spot in the Alaskan humiliation, 
to put on the full armour of national manhood — rin no 
metaphorical sense. 

^ Since tlie above was ■written, the proposal appears to have fallen 
through, owing to the action of the Senate, 



CHAPTER IV 

FROM COLONIES TO COMMONWEALTH 

Ik Australia, as in Canada, there has been an intimate 
connection between the achievement of federal union and 
the growth of national consciousness. Further, the co- 
incidence that almost the first ofBoial action of the Common- 
wealth Government was to direct the dispatch of military 
contingents to South Africa, signifies the fact that in 
Australia, as in Canada, there is not merely a compatibility 
but even a causal connection between nationalism and im- 
perialism. 

At first sight it seems paradoxical that the Australian 
colonies, having the great advantage of a homogeneous popu- 
lation, should not have evolved the outward, political form 
of national unity until more than thirty years later than the 
Canadian Provinces, where a common national sentiment had 
to be created artificially, in defiance of the racial division 
between the French and English sections. The explanation 
of the paradox is a simple matter of history, not uninstructive 
to those who find an interest in tracing the inftuence of the 
Empire upon national development. There appears to be 
nothing except the sense of imperial security to account for 
the unnatur^ prolongation of tbie colonial system, and the 
colonialist attitude, upon the Australian continent. In 
Canada the unmistakable hostility of a powerful neighbour 
gave urgency to the vital question of the national future — ^to 
be or not to be. Meanwhile the Australians, secure in their 
antipodean isolation, long remained immune from the external 
pressure which history associates with the birth of nations in 
the new world as in the old. 
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The earliest efforts in the direction of Australian unity 
were prompted, not by any national sentiment, but merely by 
the hope of improved facilities for commerce. Originally the 
scattered Australasian settlements were administered from 
Sydney, until the attendant inconveniences necessitated 
separation. But when Van Diemen’s Land was detached 
(1826), and provided with a tariff of its own, the two 
settlements maintained free trade with each other. In a 
similar spirit, when New Zealand was detached, the Legis- 
lative Council of New South Wales passed an Act (1842) to 
admit imports from New Zealand duty-free. Here then was 
the germ of the Zollverein system, which in the United 
States, Germany, and Canada, proved indispensable to the 
creation of a single national consciousness. But nation- 
making was not the business of a Minister of Trade and 
Plantations, then Lord Stanley, who foresaw impediments to 
British trade, as well as difficulties in connection with com- 
mercial treaties and foreign relations. Accordingly the Act 
was vetoed, and the principle of separate tariffs confirmed ; 
so that the Empire became responsible for the consequent 
disunion, commercial and political, which postponed Australian 
nationhood to the end of the century. 

Thus at an early date the thoughts of the Australian 
colonists were diverted from the idea of unity, by force of 
external control. But from time to time an enlightened 
Governor or Minister would revive the project of a central 
authority to unify Australian policy. In 1847, Earl Grey, in 
setting up Victoria as a separate colony, proposed to institute 
a " General Assembly of Australia,” which should deal with 
matters of general Australian interest, as distinguished from 
imperial interests on the one hand, and from provincial affairs 
on the other hand. Needless to say, the Minister of Trade 
and Plantations recommended the scheme chiefly on com- 
mercial grounds, which indicates that the old policy of Lord 
Stanley, by obstructing the development of Australian re- 
sources, after aU was not felt to be advantageous to British 
commerce. Amongst other arguments for the General 
Assembly, Earl Grey mentioned the need of constructing 
railways. Looking back, after more than half a century, it is 
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only too evident what an enormous waste has taken place 
owing to the lack of a central authority. It is pitiful to 
contrast the magnificent railway system of the United States 
with that which was developed contemporaneously in 
Australia, whei'e trunk lines have been constructed on three 
different gauges, and political railways still compete for an 
unremunerative border traffic.^ 

The case for centralization now was clearly appreciated 
by British capitalists and traders, and by the Ministers 
appointed to watch their interests; so that henceforth the 
Home Government figures as a consistent supporter of the 
federal movement. But in Australia itself the individualist 
sentiment of the divided colonies already was so far 
established that Earl Grey’s proposals evoked a storm of 
opposition. At first colonial criticism fastened on the 
appearance of dictation from outside, and protested loudly 
against the forcible imposition of any constitutional change. 
Afterwards, when the actual proposals came to be considered 
more calmly, the objections raised were in principle the same 
as those which were urged at every subsequent discussion, 
and for many years seemed an insuperable obstacle to unity. 
Thus, the Legislative Council of New South Wales pleaded 
that the superiority of the mother colony in wealth 
and population must be recognized as the only basis of 
federal representation. Afterwards the Legislative Council 
of South Australia voiced the apprehension, often repeated 
in later days, that federation would enable the larger 
colonies to tyrannize over the others. Also it called 
attention to the dissimilarity in the pursuits and interests 
of the separate colonies, and asserted roundly that it could 
not “ see any point upon which benefit would accrue to 
any of the provinces by the establishment of a General 
Assembly.” 

Meanwhile in England, the proposals were submitted to 
a committee of the Privy Council, which reported favourably. 
It urged especially the need for a uniform Australian tariff 
in the interests of trade, and drew up a list of legislative 

^ On the other hand, India, with its single and despotic Qovemment, 
presents as bad a case as Australia in railway policy. 
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aubjeots which might come within the control of the General 
Aasembly. The list included tariff, postal service, light- 
houses, shipping, weights and measures, and other subjects 
connected with material development. It is noticeable that 
defence, the most primary function of a real national Govern- 
ment, is not even mentioned throughout the report. In view 
of the hostile Australian attitude, the convocation of the 
General Assembly was to be optional. 

But even in this modified form the Bill brought in by 
Earl Grey was so strongly criticized in the imperial Parlia- 
ment, some deeming it republican and others uncalled for, 
that it never became law. Thus the Act which created the 
province of Victoria contained no provision for an inter- 
colonial Legislature. Earl Grey alluded apologetically to 
the deficiency, in sending out the Act, and drew attention 
to the discouraging attitude of the Australians themselves. 
He went on to say that he was “ not the less persuaded that 
the want of some such central authority . . . will be felt, 
and probably at a very early period; but when this wont 
is so felt, it will of itself suggest the means by which it may 
be met.” The first forecast was justified by the event, but 
not so the concluding consolation, drawn &om the laissens- 
faire philosophy which so often has hnposed a disastrous 
lethargy on British statesmanship. 

Earl Grey’s failme marks the end of the first distinct 
period in the history of the federal movement, for henceforth 
imperial statesmen declined to force the pace in advance of 
Australian opinion. They now took the ground that the 
colonies themselves must take the initiative; and that the 
Imperial Parliament, however favourably disposed to the 
federal idea, should not consent to legislate m that direction 
except upon a definite proposal presented by the colonial 
Governments in concurrence with each other. Such an 
attitude was justified, not only by Earl Grey’s discouraging 
experience, but by the greater independence of those colonies 
which lately had received responsible government. But this 
extension of autonomy, while in a local sense making for 
the freedom which is essential to nationahsm, really proved 
a fresh obstacle to federal union. For, individual colonies, 
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in the flush of emancipation from Downing Street, now began 
to lay an absurd stress upon the importance of their new 
position, treating it as a thing too sacred to be saorifloed in 
the slightest degree, even for the nobler object of national 
union. Meanwhile each succeeding year witnessed the 
further consolidation of sepamte commercial and political 
interests. Thus the people of the various provinces became 
wedded to the notion that provincial autonomy, for which 
they had fought so long, represented the final stage in their 
politi6al evolution. 

In such circumstances federation might never have been 
heard of again, had there not been Australian statesmen, 
from time to time, of views sufficiently broad to embrace the 
whole of their fellow Australians and the future of their 
island continent. During the next thirty years the history 
of the federal movement centres round these missionaries 
of a gospel which was ignored as an empty fad by the majority 
of their countrymen. Now, however, when the fad has 
become a fact and an inspiration, greater honour attaches 
to the names of Wentworth, Deas-Thomson, Parkes, Service, 
Duffy, and other provincial statesmen who utilized their brief 
day of political office to hand on the torch. From time to 
time intercolonial Conferences, held primarily to discuss 
specific difficulties of administration or commerce, arising 
from the existing system, gave the federalists a chance to 
advocate their more comprehensive ideal. It is during this 
period that the national idea begins to emerge. Its first 
vigorous prophet appears to have been Dr. James Dunmore 
Lang, a well-known Sydney politician in the fifties, who 
had worked out a complete scheme of federal union on the 
American model. But when he propoimded it to the Legis- 
lative Council, ho was greeted with "shouts of laughter.” 
Naturally, at that time, he was a thorough republican ; and 
in his book. Freedom and Independence for the Golden Lands 
of Australia, he denounced the British connection in un- 
measured terms. His separatist standpoint, and the violent 
language with which he defended it, seem to have deprived 
him of the influence to which his far-seeing judgment 
otherwise entitled him. Of better known politicians. Sir 
5 
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Henry Parkes at a later date began to develop the nationalist 
point of view with all the imaginative force of hia untutored 
eloquence. 

The period of apathy was prolonged into the beginning 
of the eighties, when at length the federal movement received 
a much-needed external stimulus. The stimulus was applied 
by the intrusion of European Powers into the secluded waters 
of the South Pacific. That those waters ought to be an in- 
violable British preserve graduaUy had become an instinctive 
article of faith amongst Australians of all classes. The idea 
not only was a comfortable one in itself, bringing a sense of 
seciU’ity fram invasion, but derived a certain sanction from 
the early traditions of British policy in Australasia. The 
original policy had been to annex fresh territory rather than 
to allow other European Powers to establish rival settlements. 
Thus, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Tasmania 
and the south island of New Zealand were annexed, in order 
to forestall Erenoh designs. In a similar spirit, a vague 
land of protectorate was assumed over the South Sea Islands 
generally. Admiral PhUips’ commission gave him authority 
over " the islands adjacent to the eastern coast of Australia,” 
in many of which, from early times, there were groups of 
missionaries or traders nominally amenable to the Governor 
at Sydney. But when the project of a Panama Canal came 
to be mooted, the British protectorate was not sufficiently 
definite to deter other Powers from seeking to gain a foot- 
hold upon the anticipated trade route. In 1830, Louis 
Phihppe annexed Tahiti, whose queen previously had made 
an ineffectual request for British protection. A few years 
later the idea of a British dominion over Polynesia attracted 
the far-seoing imagination and practical genius of Sir George 
Grey, then Governor of New Zealand. Through his personal 
infiuence he brought the sons of island chiefs to be educated 
at Auckland, and originated the scheme, revived later on, of 
a Polynesian Customs Union, of which New Zealand would 
be the centre. But in England the pendulum had swung 
to the other side, and Grey’s proposals received no support. 
The same spirit prevailed in 1853, when Napoleon ni. took 
. advantage of the Crimean alliance to seize New Caledonia. 
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Likewise the annexation of Fiji was postponed until the 
scandals of native employment made it necessary to assume 
eontroL 

So far foreign intrusion had been confined to France, and 
though disagreeable, had been on too limited a scale to seem 
dangerous to Australia, But in the early eighties the ques- 
tion of tho Pacific Islands rapidly became pressing. It was 
a time when the mania for something to call colonies was 
taking hold of Europe, especially France and Germany. In 
1882, Fi'ance annexed Eaiaitea, near Tahiti, which gave 
credence to the rumour that she intended to annex the 
New Hebrides for a convict station, such as she already 
had established in New Caledonia. Nothing could have 
been more distasteful to the Australians, whose recollections 
of the system which they had uprooted from their own land 
did not make them relish the idea of having foreign penal 
settlements perpetuated so near their shores. It seemed 
certain that time-expired and escaped criminals would con- 
trive to settle in Australia. Presently, further alarm was 
created by rumours of foreign enterprise in New Guinea, 
which afforded the nearest base for a descent upon Austrt^lian 
territory. Queensland, as the colony most immediately 
affected, urged the British Government to declare a pro- 
tectorate over the island, and imdertook to pay all expenses. 
Such was the tension of the moment that Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwraith, the masterful premier of Queensland, on his 
own responsibility ^nt an officer to plant the British flag 
and proclaim the protectorate. Other provinces rallied to 
his support. But the temper of the Colonial Office, under 
Lord Derby, was not favourable to so vigorous a policy. The 
action of Queensland was disavowed, the flag withdrawn, and 
the colonies assured that no foreign Power had designs on 
New Guinea, 

Nevertheless the panic resulted in a Convention, to which 
not only the mainland colonies but also New Zealand and 
Fiji sent delegates. It was resolved that New Guinea ought 
to be annexed, convict settlements in the Pacific abolished, 
and no foreign Power pormitted to acquire further territory 
in those waters. After repeated petitions, Lord Derby at 
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length agreed (1884) to establish a British protectorate over 
the south coast only of New G-uinea. The reason for this 
limitation became clear when the news arrived that Germany 
had annexed the north coast and neighbouring islands. The 
fact that the annexation had been sanctioned in advance 
by Lord Derby, without consulting Australia, illustrates a 
reactionary conception of imperialism not yet wholly extinct. 
At the time it excited a fresh outburst of indignation, formid- 
able enough to induce the Colonial Seeretaiy to agree to an 
extension of the protectorate along the north coast, until a 
protest from Bismarck again reversed the decision. Mean- 
while in Samoa, King Malietoa was provoked by German 
aggression to seek a British protectorate. In this request 
he was backed by New Zealand, which offered to bear all 
expenses, and began to revive Grey’s scheme of a South 
Pacific federation. But Lord Derby again played the 
weaker part, and presently civil war was raging in Samoa, 
After four years of bloodshed the Samoan Islands were 
placed under a joint protectorate of England, Germany, 
and the United States, which lasted until 1899; when 
England retired altogether, leaving the other two Powers 
in possession. 

In Australia these events had an immediate infiuence 
upon the national movement by emphasizing the weakness 
arising from disunion. They destroyed the old attitude of 
indifference to foreign affairs, and the old tradition which 
located “foreign complications” in far-off Europe, It was 
felt that if a federal Government had taken the action 
adopted single-handed by Queensland, Downing Street would 
have been loss inclined to ignore Australian interests. This 
feeling found practical expression in a Conference which 
assembled in 1883, and passed a resolution favouring the 
creation of a Eederal Council The character of the 
subjects assigned to the Council, by contrast with the lists 
drawn up at previous Conferences, indicates the national 
spirit now infused into the federal movement. Eoremost 
came the marine defences of Australia, relations with the 
Pacific Islands, and the influx of criminals. An Act upon 
the lines of the resolution was passed by the Imperial 
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Parliament, in hopes that it might prove a stepping-stone 
to a more complete union. But the weafeness of the Federal 
Council was that its executive authority depended upon the 
consent of the individual Governments affected in each 
instance. Accordingly, Sir Henry Parkos persuaded New 
South Wales to hold aloof from an institution which he 
expected would damage the federal cause by brealdng down 
in any case. New Zealand likewise held aloof, and Fiji did 
not trouble to send delegates after the first meeting. Finally, 
when it became apparent that federation was approaching on 
independent lines, the Council surrendered itself to voluntary 
extinction. 

Under the stimulus of the Pacific Islands scare, the 
question of national defence was placed in the forefront of 
the federal programme. Advantage was taken of the 
Jubilee gathering in 188*7 to negotiate an agreement with 
the imperial Government, providing for an auxiliary 
squadron to protect Australasian coasts and trade routes. 
The colonies agreed to pay interest, amounting to £126,000 
per annum. The squadron was to remain wholly under 
imperial control, except that it was not to operate outside 
fixed marine boundaries without the consent of the con- 
tributory Governments. This bargain marked the practical 
beginning of Australian naval defence, which hitherto had 
been confined to the maintenance of forts commanding the 
chief seaports. Although the principle of hiring defence is 
wholly antagonistic to the principle of nationalism, it was 
felt at the time that the need was urgent, and it was hoped 
that the presence of the squadron would facilitate the training 
of Australian seamen. 

The problem of military defence had greater immediate 
influence upon the federal movement, being already recog- 
nized as the function of the colonies themselves. Sir Henry 
Parkes proposed a Convention for tho purpose of discussing 
the application of federal control and federal organization to 
the disjointed military systems of the separate provinces. 
To him the paramount consideration was that the military 
forces should be united under Australian, and not imperial, 
control ; and he did not conceal his hope that the Convention 
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would draw up a complete scheme of national government. 
In a letter to the premier of Victoria he suggested, as part of 
the scheme, the creation of an Australian Privy Council ; 
which seems to indicate that he cherished the idea, gradually 
taking firm root in the Australia of the new century, of a 
national Government constitutionally independent of the 
British ParKament, and connected with the Empire through 
the Crown alono. 

The outcome of these negotiations was an assembly of 
delegates from the several provinces, including New Zealand, 
to discuss the question of holding a National Convention for 
framing a Constitution. It was resolved that the Convention 
should be summoned, and that the Crown colonies should be 
represented, which indicates that at this time the federalists 
contemplated the inclusion of Fiji and possibly other Pacific 
islands in the national unioiL Throughout the debates, both 
at the Conference of delegates and afterwards in the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales, Sir Henry Parkes stands con- 
spicuous as a statesman who looked at federation from the 
national standpoint, treating it as an issue of paramount 
importance, to which provincial prejudice, and even real 
provincial interests, should be subordinated unreservedly. His 
attitude is enhanced by contrast with that of the politicians 
who ranked next to him. Mr. G. H. Eeid absolutely declined 
to entertain any proposal of federation which did not guarantee 
to the mother colony her accustomed fiscal policy of half- 
hearted free trade; while Mr. J. H. Want was content to 
disparage the whole scheme as a " fashionable fad.” Indeed, 
the majority of local politicians still seemed unable to extric- 
ate their minds from the ancient meshes of local prejudices 
and parochial interests. 

Nevertheless, the Convention was sanctioned by the 
colonial Parliaments, and was composed of the foremost 
politicians from each province. New Zealand, though far 
from enthusiastic, sent three delegates, including the veteran 
Sir George Grey; who, after being twice Governor, in the 
evening of his long life still held a seat in the House of 
Eepresentatives, and throughout had been a consistent advo- 
cate of federation. Though an extreme democrat in political 
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faith, he belonged to a passing school in the colony of his 
adoption, in that he never contemplated a separate national 
existence for New Zealand, but always supposed its destinies 
to be indissolubly bound up with those of Australia, 

The Convention succeeded in bringing federation well 
within the sphere of practical possibilities, by presenting a 
draft Constitution, known to history as the Bill of 1891, for 
the consideration of the several colonial Parliaments. The 
Bill is important as having determined the main aspects of 
the Constitution eventually adopted. It adhered, as far as 
possible, to the well-tried principles of constitutional depend- 
ence upon the British Crown. The happy choice of the title 
“ Commonwealth ” was not made without some dispute. There 
could be no just objection to a name which signifies literally 
the precise objective of federal union ; although its association 
with the suspension of monarchy in England led some con- 
servative loyalists to detect revolutionary symptoms. The 
debate about State governors illustrates the American basis 
of the federation. After their protracted experience of pro- 
vincial licence, the several States, especially the smaller ones, 
could not be persuaded to subordinate themselves to the 
federal Government to the same extent as in Canada, where ' 
a more centralized form of federal union undoubtedly makes 
for more efficient administration and a closer national unity. 
Accordingly, the smaller States consented only with re- 
luctance to recognize the Governor-General as their medium 
of communication with the imperial Government, and, in fact, 
after the Commonwealth was established, attempted occasion- 
ally to reassert their old independence. This provincial 
habit of mind accounts for the course which the States of the 
Commonwealth have followed in continuing to import their 
local governors from England, instead of adopting the cheaper, 
more national, and equally efficient Canadian plan of appoint- 
ing native governors. For a time there was a marked 
hesitation when, after the passing of the Commonwealth Act 
in 1900, there happened to be vacant governorships in one 
or two States, which were not filled without unusual delay. 
But when Victoria proved unequal to the opportunity of 
making a new departure, the other States considered them- 
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selves obliged likewise to retain the old system. But the 
question of governors, which naturally attracts the interest 
of English onlookers, by no means represents the chief dis- 
advantage from which the Commonwealth suffers owing to 
the recognition of State sovereignty, and the restriction of 
federal authority to the subjects specifically enumerated in 
the Constitution. The arrangement of such matters as fiscal 
administration, and the control of rivers, railways, and inter- 
state commerce generally, already is proving, by the friction 
which accompanies it, the superior utility of the Canadian 
system, under which the provincial Governments exercise 
only such authority as is delegated to them by the sovereign 
Dominion. 

The position of the Governor-General was settled with 
less difficulty. Sir George Grey renewed his favourite plea 
for an elected governor, but won only verbal sympathy. The 
main principle having been decided, that the national Govern- 
ment should follow, as far as possible, the established consti- 
tutional precedents, it was felt that to play with the elective 
principle would be to prejudice the national cause wantonly. 

The Bill next had to run the gauntlet of the provincial 
Parliaments. A more lively interest now was manifested, 
since the publication of the draft Constitution had converted 
a vague abstraction into a detailed proposition. In New 
South "Wales Mr. G. H. Eeid still perceived the supreme 
object of political existence in a free-trade policy, which could 
not be adopted by any national government without at once 
prejudicing the national revenue and retarding the industrial 
development of a continent. He treated federation as a 
deep-laid plot of the Yictorian protectionists to bleed the 
neighbouring colonies, and likened New South Wales to a 
teetotaller asked to keep house with five drunkards. On the 
fiscal question Sir Henry Parkes, who did not survive to see 
the fulfilment of his ideal, consistently showed himself a 
genuine nationalist, by urging that the matter should be left 
to the unrestricted decision of the national Parliament. 

A new political factor, hostile to federation, now appeared 
in the provincial Labour par-ties. Their sole programme was 
working-class legislation; and their parliamentary delegates 
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were selected on condition of exclusive devotion to the 
sectional interest. Thus, in 1891, they are found objecting 
to the national, scheme because it would divert attention 
from “ urgent provincial legislation,” which alone formed their 
mandate. When they deigned to criticize the actual pro- 
posals, they found “imperialism” a convenient catchword. 
Because a British Governor-General was to preside over the 
national Government, the country, they feared, would not be 
more free than formerly from the trifling obligations of the 
colonial system. And because that Government would under- 
take the primary duty of national defence, the workers of 
Australia were threatened with “ militarism." Labour colonial- 
ism survived long enough to oppose the outburst of national 
sentiment which compelled the dispatch of contingents to 
South Africa. Upon the institution of the Commonwealth 
the provincial Labour parties were averse from taking any 
part at all in national politics. But circumstances were too 
strong for so heroic a colonialism. A federal Labour organ- 
ization presently was formed, and its spokesmen, so far from 
perpetuating the old tradition, already have been conspicuous 
occasionally as whole-hearted supporters of a strenuous 
Australian patriotism. 

The innate conservatism of established political interests, 
backed by commercial supiiort of a similar character, now 
made it evident that federation could not be achieved until' 
those interests were side-tracked, and the final decision 
entrusted to the mass of the people by means of a direct 
referendum. Such was the view of the Australian Natives’ 
Association, a widespread organization of native - born 
Australians, which was beginning to take a leading part in 
the federal campaign. Moreover, in the early nineties, the 
great financial collapse in Australia brought home, in in- 
fluential business oh’oles, the essential community of provincial 
interests, making it clear that the misfortunes of one colony 
could not fail to affect the rest, and thereby modifying the 
conservative instinct of obstruction to the federal movement. 
In such circumstances it was proposed that the several 
colonies should elect, on their parliamentary franchise, 
special representatives to another national Convention, which 
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was to draw up a new draft Constitution, and then adjourn 
for some weeks. It was then to reassemble, and consider any 
amendments which might be offered after the interval of 
public discussion. Mnally, the Constitution so amended was 
to be submitted to a referendum in each colony. If three or 
more colonies accepted it, a petition for legislative enactment 
was to be sent to the Queen. Alter much controversy on 
the old lines, Enabling Acts were passed by all the Parlia- 
ments excepting those of Queensland and Western Australia. 
In Queensland, federation was regarded favourably in the 
central and northern divisions, as a step in the direction of 
the subdivision of the province, and the emancipation of a 
territory dependent on tropical industries from the control of 
an unsympathetic administration centred in Brisbane, where 
tropical conditions were said to be insufficiently realised. 
But in the Queensland Parliament, Brisbane, which feared 
the competition of other ports under the federal system, was 
strong enough to defeat the Enabling Act. In Western 
Australia, the Enabling Act provided for the election of 
delegates by Parliament instead of by the people, and made 
the ultimate referendum conditional upon the approval by 
Parliament of the proposed Constitution. There the situation 
was curiously analagous to that which was on the point of 
producing civil war in South Africa. The older settlements 
along the coast, containing a minority of the population, 
devoted to agricultural and pastoral pursuits, enjoyed a pre- 
ponderance of political representation, and now abused their 
anomalous power to obstruct federation, which, by establish- 
ing intercolonial free trade, seemed to threaten their monopoly 
of the provincial market. But that very prospect served to 
recommend federation to the XJitlanders of the interior gold- 
fields, chiefly Australians from the East, who were clamouring 
for the representation to which their greater numbers entitled 
them. Thus the Convention assembled without any repre- 
sentatives from Queensland, and with only half - hearted 
support from Western Australia. New Zealand and Eiji 
held aloof altogether, making it clear that, for the present, 
Australian nationalism was not a living force outside the 
continent, with Tasmania as an adjimot. 
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The Oonetitution drafLed by the new Convention did not 
differ from its predecessor of 1891 in any matters affecting 
its national character. The prelude to the critical referendum 
was a great campaign of federalist oratory throughout the 
colonies; in which Mr. (afterwards Sir Edmund) Barton 
made his mark as the most earnest and the most eloquent 
exponent of the nationalist creed. The enthusiasm now 
evoked by the appeal to national consciousness compelled 
anti-federal politicians, including Mr. Eeid, to appreciate the 
irresistible strength of the new sentiment as a political force. 
Nevertheless the colonialism which they had fostered, even 
now Bufdced to check the movement in New South Wales. 
While the referendum in Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania resulted in a decisive victory for federation, the 
majority in New South Wales fell short by nearly 10,000 of 
the minimum affirmative vote, namely, 80,000, which the 
provincial Parliament had prescribed in its Enabling Aot. 
Thereupon the " anti-billites ” made a last detemined stand 
for colonial perpetuation, by demanding the modification of 
the Bill in accordance with their sectional interests, as the 
price of a new trial by referendum. Although it was too 
late to consider concessions of a sweeping character, the other 
colonies agreed to conciliate the purely provincial suscepti- 
bilities of New South Wales by securing to her the privilege 
of having the future federal capital within her borders, though 
not within a hundred miles of Sydney. The Legislative 
Assembly of the mother colony agreed to a new Enabling 
Act, ordering a fresh referendum. But the Upper House was 
dominated by the interests of the importers, to whom the 
vision of a self-reliant, industrial Australia had become the 
nightmare of a superseded middleman. So determined was 
their obstruction that the creation of additional members 
proved the only remedy. Finally, the second referendum was 
taken (1899), and resulted in an overwhelming affirmative 
vote. 

Meanwhile in Queensland, the decisive verdict of the 
three colonies and the narrow margin of failure in New South 
Wales, had revealed the fact that the northern colony was in 
imminent danger of being left out of a national union, which 
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perhaps it could not enter afterwards except upon less 
advantageous terms than those of an “original State.” At 
length an Enabling Act was passed, and the referendum 
resulted in a decisive majority for federation ; the combina- 
tion of the central and northern districts proving too strong 
for the opposition of the south. Thus, at the eleventh hour, 
Queensland throw in her lot with the indissoluble Common- 
wealth. 

There remained only Western Australia, where the 
provincial Parliament, under the dictatorship of Sir John 
Forrest, the most obstinate of colonialists, still withheld the 
Bill from the popular vote. When the rest of the continent 
had pronounced for national union, agitation upon the gold- 
fields rose to a dangerous level ; but, more fortunately than 
in South Africa, found a constitutional channel ready for its 
reception, namely, a provision in the colonial charter anticipat- 
ing the future subdivision of the huge province. Accordingly, 
a petition for separation was sent to the Colonial Secretary by 
the people of the goldfields, and came up for consideration 
when the Commonwealth Bill already was before the imperial 
Government. Thanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s judicious manage- 
ment, Western Australia in its entirety was included as an 
original State, with the special privilege of retaining its 
provincial Customs tariff for a period of five years. 

Thus, after half a century of unnecessary disunion, the 
Australian colonies, fulfilling the condition of “ concurrence," 
requested the imperial Parliament to enact the Common- 
wealth Bill which they had designed. Popularly the Bill com- 
manded so much affection and respect, as representing the 
deliberate choice of the Australian people, that its passage 
through the imperial Parliament was expected to be a mere 
matter of form — a time-honoured and picturesque ceremony. 
The protracted federal campaign itself had done much to 
educate national sentiment up to that point; while the 
reported achievements of the first Australian contingents in 
South Africa were vitalizing the novel sense of national pride 
to a degree which the most confident nationalists had not 
ventured to anticipate so soon. Indeed, this Bill enjoyed a 
popular sanction such as had been won by no previous effort 
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of Australian statesmanship; and was held to be hiTiil^ng 
already, independently of imperial ratification, because the 
people of Australia had so decreed. In official federalist 
circles the sentiment was the same, but inspired a dogged 
determination to have the Bill ratified as it stood, rather than 
a sanguine expectation that it would be accepted without 
question at Westminster. 

Tie first disquieting omen was a request from tie 
Colonial Secretary that delegates might be sent from Australia 
along with the Bill, in order to explain its provisions, should 
occasion arise. This invitation at once excited apprehension, 
after all the labour that had been expended to make the Bill 
clear to the last syllable. Accordingly four trusted federal- 
ists, including Mr. Barton, were selected as delegates. Their 
instructions were described popularly as “ the Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” and on no account were they to countenance 
any attempt to amend it. When the delegates arrived in 
London, they soon found that their forebodings were well 
founded. Lord Salisbury’s Government objected to certain 
clauses of the BUI, which seemed likely to impair imperial 
authority. This attitude seemed natural enough to those 
acquainted with prevalent English feeling. The conception 
of "closer union,” underlying the vague utterances of 
ministerial spokesmen during the past decade, seems to be 
conservative and anti-national ; conservative, because it clmgs 
instinctively to the antiquated forms of colonial dependence ; 
and anti-national, because those forms are an obstacle to the 
healthy aspirations of national sen'tinjent. It seeks to per- 
petuate colonial conditions which are undesirable iu them- 
selves and only temporary in any case; and deplores the 
manifestation of that independent national consciousness which 
modern history recognizes as a permanent and energizing 
force. 

In particular, objections were raised to Clause 74 of 
the Constitution, which soon became the pivotal point of the 
whole controversy. The clause ran as follows : — 

" No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council in any 
matter involving the interpretation of this Constitution or of the 
Constitution of a State, unless the public interests of some pact of 
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Her Majesty’s Dominions, other than the Commonwealth or a State, 
are involved. 

“ Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not 
impair any right which the Queen may he pleased to exercise, by 
virtue of Her Eoyal Prerogative, to grant special leave of appeal 
from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. But the Parliament 
may make laws limiting the maltem in which such leave may he 
asked.” 

The purpose of the clause was essentially national. It 
aimed at securing the people of Australia in their national 
right to have their own Constitution interpreted by their own 
federal High Court. In this matter the framers of the 
Constitution had been guided by their knowledge of American 
experience. The Constitution of the United States, drawn 
up a hundred years ago, naturally failed to provide specifically 
for all the new conditions and requirements which a century 
of national progress brought in its train. Accordingly, the 
Supreme Court, which is charged with the responsibility of 
interpreting the Constitution as each new difficulty arises, has 
to give judgments in the light of actual necessities, departing 
from the strict intention of the written words whenever that 
intention no longer can be enforced in practice.^ For 
example, it seems obvious that the American Eepublic cannot 
hold dependencies in the Pacific without violating its Con- 
stitution. But when the Americans suddenly found them- 
selves in actual possession of the PhiMppines, and did not 
wish, even if they had seen a way, to part with the islands, it 
would have been useless for the Supreme Court to declare 
the position unconstitutional So, when the question came 
up for decision, the Court contrived to discover that Washing- 
ton and his colleagues had foreseen and provided for over-sea 
dependencies. 

Obviously a Court entrusted with the non-judicial function 
of making a constitution workable requires an unusual 
equipment of local knowledge and of statesmanlike sympathy. 
That consideration constrained the Australian federalists to 

1 Possibly this function of the Supreme Court has something to do 
with tlie popular American conception ae to the duties of “impartial 
jurists of repute.” 
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abolish the right of final appeal to the Privy Council in con- 
stitutional cases. The saving clause, which makes an ex< 
ception of cases affecting the interests of other British 
countries, and leaves ■ intact the right of appeal in non- 
constitutional cases, subject to future legislation, was not part 
of the original federal programme. At one of the earlier 
Conferences (Adelaide, 1890), it was decided to abolish the 
right of appeal altogether ; and the subsequent modifications 
were prompted only by an intimation of disapproval from 
the imperial Government. Accordingly, Clause 74, as drafted 
above, represented the limit of concession to conservative 
prejudice which the Australian statesmen felt to be com- 
patible with their nationalist intentions. 

But the assumption that colonies ought not to grow into 
nations still seemed to possess the official imperialists. Mr. 
Chamberlain urged his objections both on the delegates and 
on the colonial Governments. He referred to the value of 
the appeal in securing uniformity of decisions throughout the 
Empire. He hinted that in certain constitutional cases, 
affecting, for example, the boundaries of States, the Australian 
High Court might be suspected of bias, so that the right of 
appeal would secure greater confidence. Further, he alluded 
to the pressure put upon him by banks and other financial 
institutions, which were protesting that constitutional questions 
often affected commercial interests. Finally, he mentioned a 
new proposal, which seems to have been devised hastily to 
meet an unexpected difficulty, for establishing a new and 
comprehensive imperial Supreme Court, in which colonial 
Judges were to have a place, with the rank of Privy 
Councillors and life peerages, and salaries paid out of the 
imperial Exchequer. 

These arguments were answered by the delegates with 
becoming dignity. Uniformity was shown to be largely 
fanciful, in matters affecting constitutions baaed upon widely 
different principles, or arising under such divergent legal 
systems as the Mohammedan law of India, the Dutch law of 
the Cape, or the French law of Quebec. Where uniformity 
was possible it was said to be secured sufficiently by the mere 
fact that Australian courts always pay attention to British 
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precedents. The unworthy suggestion that Australian Judges 
might not inspire confidence was met with more than merited 
politeness; and the importance of local knowledge was 
emphasized. Pinally, the new scheme was approved cautiously, 
but was not admitted to be a valid reason for amending the 
Bill. In general the delegates, and the colonial premiers, 
firmly maintained that they had no authority to sanction any 
alteration of a Constitution which had been ratified by the 
popular vote, throwing the whole responsibility of amendment 
upon the imperial Government. The delegates put forward 
the incontestable plea that if the Australians were fit to 
make a constitution for themselves, they were not only fit but 
the most competent to interpret it. When Mr. Chamberlain 
defended the appeal on sentimental grounds, they could 
not refrain from pointing out that “ no patriotism was ever 
inspired or sustained by the thought of the Privy Council ” ; 
which indeed is the tribunal of the wealthy, far beyond the 
reach of humbler litigants. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, persisted in his determination 
to conserve a link of empire. He was encouraged by in- 
formation privately obtained from the colonial Governors, to 
the effect that an infiuential section of the Australian press 
was on his side in the controversy. The information was 
correct, but misleading. The newspapers in question included 
several which had treated federation from the commercial 
rather than the national point of view; and generally had 
been conventional in dealing with imperial topics. On the 
present occasion it was evident, to those more in touch with 
the national movement, that the editors were expressing 
views out of harmony with the popular and deep-seated 
convictions which ultimately prevail. Moreover, the war 
fever had made it easier than in normal times to assume that 
the British Government could do no wrong. Accordingly, 
when Mr. Chamberlain invoked " imperial interests ” against 
Clause 74, the conventional press supported him with a 
chorus of approval which was either interested or insincere. 
Mr. Chamberlain learnt further that the Chief Justices of 
the colonies were ranged on his side. In Australia that fact 
was estimated humanly, in connection with the prospect of 
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handsome positions in the capital of the Empire. More 
serious criticism pointed out that a protracted sojourn in 
England would deprive the Australian Judges of that local 
knowledge which was to be the main ground of their appoint- 
ment. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain received official expressions 
of approval from the Governments of Queensland, Western 
Australia, and New Zealand — precisely the colonies in which 
national sentiment was most backward, having been loss 
educated than elsewhere by the experience of the federal 
campaign. 

Thwarted in their earnest desire to preserve the Bill 
intact, the delegates set themselves to minimize the forced 
amendments. In the end the Bill became law, with ample 
safeguards for the right of appeal to the Privy Council. The 
following covering clause was inserted : — 

“ Notwithstanding anything in the Constitution set forth in the 
Schedule to this Act, the prerogative of Her Majesty to grant leave 
to appeal to Her Majesty in Council may be exercised with respect 
to any judgment or order of the High Court of the Commonwealth 
or of the Supreme Court of any State.” 

In addition. Clause 74 was redrafted. The High Court 
was given the right of granting leave to appeal on its own 
initiative, in certain constitutional cases ; and a provision was 
added that Acts of the Commonwealth Parliament limiting 
the right of appeal should be specially reserved for royal 
assent. 

Substantially these amendments left the right of appeal . 
much the same as it exists in Canada, except that in certain 
cases leave to appeal can be obtained in Australia, whereas 
no Canadian authority can grant it. Doubtless the official 
imperialists considered that Australia ought to be satisfied 
with the same arrangement as Canada. But in reality there 
is an important difference between the national conditions of 
the two federations, namely, that Canada is a country of two 
races, with different religions, antagonistic by tradition, which 
statesmen are trying to blend into one nation. Conseq^uently 
constitutional questions, especially those affecting provincial 
autonomy and educational rights, are liable to lapse into a 
6 
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feud of race and creed. Hence Canadians can appreciate 
the value of a final court of appeal, far removed from the 
scene of strife. But in Australia there is no such special 
circumstance ; and the Australians of the future will be no 
more inclined than the America n a to entrust the modifica- 
tion of their constitution to an external tribunal. 

Another point which the official imperiahsts took pains 
to make definite was the application to Commonwealth Acts 
of the old Colonial Laws Validity Act, which provides that 
any British law applicable to the whole Empire overrides any 
conflicting colonial law. In opposition to amendment on 
this point, the delegates argued that the Bill, as it stood, 
contained nothing to endanger the object of the Act in 
question. However that may be, the legislation of the 
Commonwealth will not be controlled in practice by arbitrary 
imperial restrictions. If the Australians remain faithful to 
the Emphe, they will take care of their own accord to avoid 
the complications which haunted the imagination of the 
Colonial Office. Otherwise, imperial legislation will bo worth 
no more than the paper which records it. The cause of 
imperial union would have been served better by the display 
of implicit confidence in the tendency of Australian nation- 
alism. In particular, official misgivings were aroused by 
certain sections of Clause 51, in one of which the federal 
Parliament is given power to legislate upon “ external affairs.” 
It is obvious that such provisions suggest future difficulties, 
assuming that it is the object of imperial policy to perpetuate 
the colonial status. But if, as is the case, that policy has 
permitted and actually encouraged the growth of national 
organisms within the Empire, it must also grant scope for the 
due exercise of national functions, amongst which the control 
of “ external affairs ” is one of the principal. 

On July 9, 1900, the Commonwealth Act was signed in 
duplicate by Queen Victoria, and soon the delegates were on 
their way home, bearing with them a copy of the precious 
document, together with the table, inkstand, and pen used 
upon the greatest occasion in Australasian history. By a 
Eoyal Proclamation the Commonwealth came into existence 
on January 1, 1901 ; and with the new century Australia at 
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length entered upon her long-delayed national career. The 
inauguration was celebrated with all the enthusiasm of new- 
born national sentiment exhilarated by southern sunshine. 
The visit of the then Duke of York, to open the first federal 
Parliament, was appreciated greatly as a farewell token of 
the sympathy long manifested by a beloved Queen. Whether 
on other grounds the visit was sound policy is a matter of 
opinion. Perhaps such attempts to familiarize now countries 
and new democracies with old-world notions of social dis- 
tinction have tended to the advantage neither of society in 
those countries nor of the enchantment which distance lends 
to royalty. A limited class, in the neighbourhood of colonial 
capitals, is gratified by the novelty of pomp and ceremony ; 
but a larger class is mortified by exclusion from active partici- 
pation; while the masses of democracy witness the whole 
spectacle with mixed feelings. Meanwhile, Rnglisb news- 
papers supply their readers with the expected narratives of 
loyal demonstrations, and give them little opportunity to see 
behind the scenes. 

The sense of triumph naturally was felt most strongly 
by those federalists who had taken up the national cause in 
its infancy, and had carried it to success in defiance of 
ridicule and of opposition. In their eyes the achievement 
appeared imique in history, and the part played by such 
external influences as the Pacific Islands scare faded into 
insignificance : 

“Never before have a group of self-governing, practically in- 
dependent conununitiee, without external prossuro or foreign 
oomplicatione of any kind, deliberately chosen of their own free 
will to put aside their provincial jealousies and come together as 
one people, from a simple intellectual and sentimental ccnviction of 
the folly of disunion and the advantages of nationhood. The 
United States of America, of Switzerland, of Germany were drawn 
together under shadow of war. Even the Canadian provinces were 
forced to rmite by the neighbourhood of a great foreign Power. But 
the Australian Commonwealth, the fifth great federation of the 
world, came into voluntary being through a deep conviction of 
national unity. "We may well be proud of the statesmen who con- 
structed a Constitution which — whatever may be its faults and 
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Even so, as the larger isstie of imperial consolidation 
takes hold of the imagination and the practical instinct of 
the English democracy, the free importer vociferates that the 
restriction of his foreign or exploitative operations involves 
the economic ruin of the Enghsh people. Cobdenism, blight- 
ing both industrial enterprise and patriotic ambition, rests 
heavily on the mother country, as it rested on the mother 
colony ; and in each case is seen corroding the mechanism of 
both national and imperial evolution. Doubtless the institu- 
tion of preferential trade, or of an English tariff, cannot take 
place without commercial dislocation; and therefore, as in 
the Commonwealth, the temporary losses incidental to re- 
adjustment will be magnified so as to obscure the greater 
permanent advantage which accrues more slowly. 

English imperiahsts of the practical school may sympathize 
with, and take courage from, the disheartening experiences of 
the Australian federalists not twenty years ago. To the 
latter, about that time, the position seemed to be the most 
desperate into which countries are liable to drift. Existing 
arrangements, whether social, political, or commercial, which 
were created long ago to suit special circumstances, have 
endured until they have become a fixed habit of mind. It 
seems that only the shock of disaster, or an almost super- 
human effort of persuasion, can succeed in breaking the 
malign spell. Yet, out of such dispiriting conditions the 
Commonwealth already has emerged triumphant. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CASE OF THE SMALL NATION 

Dubinq the South African War the theory was advanced in 
England that the Empire is a pernicious institution because it 
tends to repress those small nationalities which not infre- 
quently have made valuable contributions to the cause of human 
civilization. Simultaneously it happened, by an interesting 
coincidence, that the same Empire, all unobserved, was incur- 
ring exactly the opposite responsibility in another quarter of 
the globe. For the decision of New Zealand not to enter 
the Australian Commonwealth was determined by the fact of 
the imperial connection. 

When, in the summer of 1899, the decisive votes for 
national union had been taken in Australia, the people of 
New Zealand found themselves confronted at once by the 
momentous question of their national future. Were they to 
follow the advice of the Australian federalists, and throw in 
their lot once for all with the States of the Commonwealth ; 
or were they to commit themselves deliberately to an inde- 
pendent national existence? The ensuing controversy was 
remarkable for the absence, in its earlier stages, of a distinct- 
ive national sentiment, such as was giving the dominant 
note to public policy in Canada and Australia ; and which, 
had it been widespread in New Zealand, would have sufBced 
to prevent the question of federation from being seriously 
raised. But nationalism is not spontaneous when the soil is 
too new, as in New Zealand at that time. The country 
itself lacks those continental features which, in Canada and 
Australia, as in the United States, have proved a natural and 
ever-present stimulant to the conception of a future national 
greatness founded upon self-supporting independence. But in 

8T 
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any case tlie white population, consisting only of the immi- 
grant generation and the first of the native-born, had not been 
indigenous long enough for the sentiment of patriotism to have 
detached itself from the old land and taken root in the new. 

Accordingly, at the time when the Boer war and the 
Commonwealth were imminent together, the question of 
federation for New Zealand still remained what it had been 
hitherto, a question of commercial and administrative ex- 
pediency, not perceptibly influenced by any sentiment except 
that of provincial distrust, which already Wd served to delay 
national union upon the neighbouring continent. However, 
despite the lack of the sentimental impulse which had swept 
away all obstacles in Australia, public opinion in New 
Zealand appeared keenly alive to the importance of the new 
situation, especially in relation to commerce, which the 
Commonwealth would create as soon as the Bill had received 
the formal ratification of the imperial Government. 

The condition of domestic politics in the colony seemed 
such as to ensure adequate discussion of the question. The 
triennial General Election was approaching, and the opposi- 
tion party, which had been losing ground for several years 
past, was badly in need of a new political cry. The 
ministerialists, for their part, were completely under the heel 
of their autocratic chief, Mr. E, J. Seddon, who already was 
remarkable for consummate proficiency in the art of detecting 
and conciliating the popular sentiment of the passing hour. 
But the new issue, although long foreseen, had come to a 
head so suddenly that the most adept politicians found them- 
selves deprived of the lead which they habitually sought in 
the feeling of the constituencies. In fact, the bewildered 
electorate itself was looking to Parliament for guidance and 
initiative. A journalistic canvass indicated a majority of 
representatives in favour of, or amenable to, the idea of 
federation. But the Premier, with his ear to the ground, 
could not yet distinguish the voice of the country. When 
pressed for a declaration of the government policy on the 
eve of the dissolution, he declined to commit himself further 
than to promise that information would be collected which 
might furnish the basis of future action. 
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Meanwhile the colonial press was busy arguing the 
question from the standpoint of comparative commercial 
advantages. Generally speaking, it appeared that the manu- 
facturers were anti-federal, apprehending the competition in 
their home market of Australian rivals, who were said to be 
paying lower wages, and to be less handicapped by elaborate 
industrial legislation, especially in New South Wales. On 
the other hand the prosperous farming community, enjoying 
the best soil and climate in Australasia, was attracted to 
federation by the prospect of obtaining an even more valuable 
Austrahan outlet for agricultural produce than that which 
they would otherwise lose when Sydney came within the 
federal tariff. The commercial argument for federation was 
reinforced by statistics showing a “balance of trade” in 
favour of New Zealand, indicating that the latter had a 
greater stake than Australia in the maintenance of the exist- 
ing commercial connections. Moreover, the Australasian 
trade relatively was more important to both countries than 
their other foreign trade, being comparatively free from the 
element of uncertainty and speculation which characterizes 
the world-scramble for the remote English market. 

The political side of the question, although subordinated 
to trade, was not ignored. As a State of the Commonwealth, 
New Zealand would have to send about twenty representa- 
tives to the federal Parliament. To some the withdrawal 
of so many amongst the ablest politicians seemed to threaten 
the further degradation of colonial political life, already 
demoralized by parochialism. Others, on the contrary, 
thought that wider political connections might serve to 
expand the narrow horizon of colonial interests. Again, 
federalists were attracted by the idea of the greater influence 
in external affairs which Downing Street might be expected 
to concede to the larger federation. Also they anticipated 
greater economy and efficiency in certain administrative 
departments, including defence, post and telegraphs, shipping 
facilities, the establishment of governors, and, above all, the 
reduction of the annual interest bill which the Commonwealth 
might effect by taking over and consolidating the State debts, 
as permitted by the Constitution. The latter item, it was 
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said, would save the taxpayers of New Zealand no less than 
£400,000 a year, or about 10s. per head. On the other 
hand, the anti-federalists protested that provincial independ- 
ence was cheap at the price, and that the Empire was a 
guarantee of naval security which could not be enhanced 
by supplementary arrangements with the Commonwealth. 

Under such circumstanoes it was expected that the 
question would play a prominent part in the General 
Election which took place towards the end of the year. 
However, the event hahed the anticipation. During the 
contest both aides seemed equally anxious to avoid the 
subject altogether. The opposition party was handicapped 
by the illness of its leader, Captain Bussell, a politician of 
the old-fashioned stamp, too conscientious to deal as an 
opportunist with a question which ho admitted that he had 
not mastered to his own satisfaction.^ No such scruples 
were attributed to Mr. Seddon, who appeared only to be 
fighting shy of an incalculable and disturbing factor in the 
electioneering game. Apart from the federal issue, the 
prosperity of the country, and the consequent success and 
popularity of his advanced legislation, were sufficient to 
ensure victory. At the time it appeared possible that if a 
few opposition candidates were to take up federation ener- 
getically, they might force the new issue upon the premier, 
and obtain a popular following sufficient to terminate his 
protracted reign. 

But, looking back, it seems that the stars in their courses 
were fighting to preserve the national independence of a 
colony still too young fully to appreciate the sacrifice in- 
volved by federation. Eor the accident of the war seems to 
have been the really decisive factor which determined the 
national destiny of New Zealand; in the first instance by 
making it possible for polititaans to keep the question of 
federation out of the critical election, and afterwards by 
forcing the mushroom growth of that immature national 
consciousness which now remains a guarantee against the 
future revival of the idea. The dispatch of the first contin- 
gent, only a few weeks previously, to represent the colony in 
^ In oonveiBation with the writer. 
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its first foreign war, had created an excitement with which 
no prosaic preoccupation could compete. The people no 
longer were in a mood to ponder commercial statistics at a 
moment when their warriors were landing in South Africa, 
and the spirit of the new island race was on trial. Nor was 
Mr. Seddon the politician to miss the possibilities of a khaki 
platform. Thus the novelty of the imperial situation was ex- 
ploited to distract attention from the inconvenient perplexity 
of the nearer domestic problem. 

The verdict of the polls gave a large majority to the 
ministerial party, making it impossible for the premier to 
escape responsibility, supposing the ratification of the Com- 
monwealth Bill involved the colony in disabilities which 
might have been foreseen and forestalled. Towards the end 
of , February 1900, when the Australian delegates already 
were on their way to England, Mr. Seddon announced his 
policy. He expressed the hope that the imperial Parliament 
would insert an "open-door” clause in the Commonwealth 
Bill ; giving to outstanding Australasian States the right of 
entering the federation subsequently upon equal terms; or, 
at the least, securing the principle of commercial reciprocity. 
Instructions to press for the required amendment were for- 
warded to the Agent-General in London. The unpractical 
character of the proposal reflects the premier’s indecision. 
For the Commonwealth Bill expressly reserved to the federal 
Parliament the power to legislate upon " Ti’ade and Commerce 
with other nations,” and "External Affairs.” To suggest that 
the Australians might suffer the imperial Government to 
impair their national sovereignty for the benefit of New 
Zealand, especially after the irritating aloofness of the colony 
in the fierce struggle of the federal campaign, indicated either 
an astounding ignorance of Australian sentiment, or an 
ingenious attempt to shift responsibility. 

However, the obnoxious proposal, which was characterized 
in Australia as colossal impudence, does not appear to have 
been pressed ; and the colony resigned itself to the idea of 
entering the Commonwealth, if at all, by means of subsequent 
negotiation. A Eoyal Commission was appointed by Mr. 
Seddon to investigate the question both in New Zealand and 
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on the continent. The commissioners set to work with great 
thoroughness, examining minutely the position of every 
industry as affected by the prospective federal tariff. Their 
Eeport, not presented until the summer of 1901, unanimously 
condemned the proposal. They had considered the question 
in its bearings upon legislative independence ; public finance ; 
imperial relations; departmental administration; agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial interests ; the social condition of 
the working classes, and the problem of coloured labour. As 
regards defence, they held that the command of the sea was 
essentially an imperial responsibility, which the colony might 
recognize by means of a cash subsidy ; and that the efficiency 
of military defence would not be improved by the transfer 
of authority to the continent In any case, separate military 
establishments would have to be maintained; and in any 
case, considering the imperial tie, the Commonwealth would 
render aU possible assistance to the colony, in emergencies, and 
mce versd. As affecting imperial unity, they dissented from 
the popular theory that the Empire would be strengthened 
by the complete federation of all the Australasian colonies. 
On the contrary, so long as united action was secured by a 
common loyalty to the Grown, they thought that the co- 
existence of the two separate Governments might serve to 
cheek hasty, independent action upon the part of either. In 
short, the Empire promised many of the advantages without 
the drawbacks of the Commonwealth. 

But had the report recommended federation, it arrived 
too late. Eor in the meantime, the conduct of the New 
Zealand contingents, described by their own war correspond- 
ents, had awakened the latent sense of a separate and 
indigenous patriotism. Suddenly the people of the colony 
had seized the idea that they were indeed an island race 
apart, to their future glory rather than to their present mis- 
fortune ; no longer " Britons of the South,” nor Australasians, 
but Maorilanders first. In those thrilling days scant respect 
would have been paid to the suggestion that the most 
vigorous national individuality of the southern hemisphere 
should forego its splendid prospect of independent evolution. 
Nevertheless the nationalism of New Zealand is recent and 
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immature. Mr. Seddon, for example, still speaks of his country 
as “ the Colony,” and plunges headlong into the pitfall of anti- 
national imperialism, as when he led the movement for dic- 
tating the labour policy of the new South African colonies,^ 
which the Canadian statesmen were careful to avoid. 

In Australia the New Zealand commissioners had met 
with a sympathetic reception. Sir Edmund Barton had 
assured them that there would be no difficulty in admitting 
the colony with all the advantages of an “original State.” 
Other prominent politicians even suggested that New Zealand, 
in view of her remote and insular situation, might expect 
to be granted special terms, relaxing the authority of the 
Commonwealth Government, for example in the department 
of immigration. On all hands there was a manifestation of 
friendliness, and a disposition to consider favourably the 
question of reciprocity, supposing New Zealand should not 
see her way to entering the federal imion. This attitude 
signified a welcome change in continental feeling. Previously 
the Australian federalists had shown some impatience with 
the apathy of the island colony towards the federal move- 
ment; and had used the language of menace rather than 
of persuasion, in a manner recalling the traditional attitude 
of the American annexationists towards Canada. Not two 
years had passed since Mr. Barton had ridiculed the idea 
of a commercial connection without federal union, on the 
ground that “reciprocity between two populations, one of 
which would amount to nearly 4,000,000, and the other to 
800,000, would be somewhat too unequal to be described 
by that name.” The Americans, although they used to apply 
that kind of argument to the proposal of reciprocity with 
Canada, never adduced it to prove that the rest of the 
United States would profit by the exclusion of, 6.y,, Illinois ; 
and Mr. Barton himself would have been the last to admit 
that the Commonwealth would be better off commercially 
without New South Wales. Yet that is where the line of 
argument tends, because absolute free trade amongst federated 
States is only the extreme form of reciprocity. About the 
same time Mr. G. H. Eeid, a more recent convert to federa- 

1 Gf. p. 129. 
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tion, appeared to be taking a eimilar line. “ How long,” he 
asked, “ will New Zealand be able to preserve an independent 
orbit in the presence of a powerful gravitation and attraction 
such as Australia will then possess ? ” That is precisely the 
kind of question which used to be put to Canadians, by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and others, and the answer to it is the 
Dominion of to-day. But the initial position of New Zealand 
is more hopeful than was that of Canada in the early days 
of her national career, when the greater part of Canadian 
exports went to the United States. Assuming that Mr. Eeid 
referred to commercial attraction, there does not seem to be 
any law of nature which compels a country to surrender to a 
high tariff affecting only a fraction of its commerce. Indeed, 
the case of Canada illustrates the law of British obstinacy 
working the other way; so that the Commonwealth would 
be well advised, if it desires to include New Zealand, to foster 
the moat intimate commercial intercourse, rather than to goad 
the sentiment of independence by irritating pin-pricks. 

At the time, the symptom of a threatening tone in 
Australia served to awaken an apprehension that the Com- 
monwealth might prove to be an over-ambitious neighbour, 
and in particular might attempt to monopolize the trade with 
the innumerable islands which are situated to the north of 
New Zealand. By way of forestalling the risk, Mr. Seddon 
again revived the old idea of a Polynesian confederacy 
centred in New Zealand. He obtained the sanction of the 
imperial Government for the annexation, which he carried out 
in person, of sundry islets lying in the direction of Fiji (Sep- 
tember 1900). The inclusion of the latter would have been 
a more important step, but doubtless would have encountered 
formidable opposition from the Commonwealth. In 1901 
there was some appearance in the island of an agitation in 
favour of annexation to New Zealand, which was said to have 
been fomented by external influences. From one point of 
view the scheme might prove commercially advantageous to 
the islands concerned. For they would obtain a free market 
for cane sugar, in a country which has no indigenous sugar 
industry to protect ; whereas the Commonwealth is compelled 
to maintain a high duty on imported sugar, for the sake of 
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the while-labour industry of Queensland. On the other hand, 
the products of the islands ineludo a large proportion of 
articles which find no sufficient market in Australasia, and 
therefore are largely sent to Europe. For this trade the 
Australasian ports, with their wider shipping facilities, seem 
to afford a better centre than those of New Zealand. Perhaps 
in any case, the riper nationalism of the latter country will 
not favour the political absorption of islands which cannot 
become a natural part of the white nation’s democratic 
organization, but will prefer to see them remain depend- 
encies of an imperial partnership, upon terms of equal 
commercial privileges for all pai-tner-States. 

The British Empire abounds with illustrations to serve 
the purpose of those who argue either for large or for small 
political sovereignties. In the case of Now Zealand, when 
the advocates of independence found encouragement in the 
example of Canada, their federahst critics bade them take 
warning from Newfoundland. It was easy to point out 
that the latter island had suffered by its refusal to enter 
the Canadian confederation; that its material development 
had been retarded and prejudiced ; and that its people, intel- 
lectually, were in bondage to parochialism. 

But the case of Newfoundland, although it illustrates the 
influence of the Empire upon national potentiality, furnishes 
no analogy for New Zealand. All the conditions which 
produce and justify distinctive nationalism are present in 
the one and absent in the other. It is not merely that 
New Zealand is distant several days by sea from the con- 
tinent, whereas the passage to Newfoundland is only a few 
hours. The latter colony, unlike the former, has not, and 
never can have, the material basis of an independent national 
existence. New Zealand, with an area approximating to 
that of the United Kingdom, possesses conditions of soil 
and climate which suggest the rapid expansion of the agri- 
cultural community up to eight or ten millions, together 
with the growth of a proportionate industrial population. 
The physical features of the country, with its grand and 
varied scenery, and the romance connected with its Maori 
tribes, give it a distinctiveness, apart from its isolated situa- 
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tion, •which already promises to produce a distiuctive national 
character and literature.^ On the other hand, England’s 
oldest colony, with less than half the area, is not endowed 
•with climatic or physical conditions to raise and support a 
populatiou upon the national scale, and is doomed by nature 
to an inferior status, whatever the pretence of its political 
constitution. So poor an agricultural country, if it aspires 
to the industrial development which is essential to high 
cmlization, must become merged in a larger free -trade 
organization, in order to obtain that adequate home market 
which goes far to determine the location of modern manu- 
factures. If such industries are a future possibility for 
Nevrfoundland, they will be developed by capital and labour 
from a continent to which the island is too near and too 
similar for a race of immigrants to transfer their sentimental 
allegiance. In that contingency, the insular sentiment of 
the small indigenous population wiU be swamped by the 
continental patriotism of the newcomers. 

The continued isolation of Newfoundland can be attributed 
only to the fact of imperial protection, without which the 
island must have become annexed politically to the neigh- 
bouring continent. As it is, the attitude of distrustful 
insularity and unambitious colonialism has become inbred 
in successive generations of its inhabitants. Formerly, when 
federation was mooted, political dependents of the existing 
regime refused to " sell the country for the price of a sheep- 
skin,” which was the alleged value of the federal proposals 
per head of population. Financially, however, federalists 
had a stronger case in Newfoundland than in New Zealand, 
especially considering the absence of local industries. For 
the federal systems both of the Dominion and of the 
Commonwealth contain provisions whereby necessitous units 
may bo subsidized from the federal exchequer, at the ex- 
pense of their more fortunate brethren. Newformdland, as 
a decidedly necessitous province, might have obtained public 
works upon less burdensome terms than those to which 
isolation afterwards committed her. For whereas Prince 
Edward Island was equipped with a railway by the federal 
* Cf. A. H. Adams, Miwriland and other Verm. 
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Government, Newfoundland was constrained to leave her 
natural resources locked up for want of railway communica- 
tion until, in desperation, she invoked the assistance of 
private capital upon the terms of a concession so onerous 
that subsequently it had to bo revised. By contrast New 
Zealand, so far from becoming the necessitous State and the 
recipient of federal bounty, probably would have played the 
unwilling r61e of milch-cow in periods of Australian drought. 

The strategic importance of Newfoundland, commanding 
the mouth of the great waterway which is the main artery 
of Canadian trade, makes it impossible for the Dominion to 
respect its independence any more than that of Prince Edward 
Island, which is a province already. Geographically, the one 
is as much a Canadian province as the other ; just as Tas- 
mania, to quote a truer Australasian parallel than New 
Zealand, of necessity is a State of the Commonwealth. 

In other respects, also, the question is becoming serious 
for Canada. For the independent, yet irresponsible, colony 
is incHned to abuse its anomalous position to the detriment 
of Canadian interests. If the great experiment of a second 
North American nation is to have a fair field, and live down 
the hostility of the United States, it is essential that the 
Empire as a whole should work for, and not against, the 
legitimate claims of Canadian nationalism. But Newfound- 
land, seeking her own advantage, has exercised her imperial 
privilege of autonomy to assist the anti-Canadian policy of 
American Administrations. The chief trouble arises out of 
the Atlantic fisheries, which have been a constant source 
of friction between Canada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States. The two former together control the more valuable 
fishing rights, but the latter possesses the more valuable 
market, which it reserves for its own fishermen by means 
of import duties. Accordingly, in repeated negotiations for 
reciprocity in fisheries, Canada and Newfoundland generally 
have claimed "free fish for free waters." But the key to 
the situation is in the hands of the island colony, whose 
shores supply most of the bait required for the great cod 
fishery. Thus, by acting in concert with the Dominion it 
was in the power of Newfoimdland to play an important 
7 
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part in obtaining a market for the Canadian fishermen as 
well as for her own. But the islanders preferred to play 
the game of the United States, by negotiating a separate 
agreement on their own account, under which American 
fishermen would get bait, while themselves alone would get 
a free market in return. However, a treaty on those lines, 
long discountenanced but ultimately sanctioned by the 
imperial Government, was rejected by the American Senate, 
under the pressure of the sectional interests which generally 
have succeeded in defeating similar proposals. Thus the 
Dominion, in its struggle for recognition, stands deprived 
of a weapon entrusted by the Empire to a colony whose 
embittered memory of imperial neglect has sterilized the 
conception of imperial obligation. 

It is said that of late years the increasing h-ritation 
caused by the French Shore difficulty has made the question 
of federation more deUeate. For the Dominion Government 
was xmwilling to touch the racial susceptibilities of its French- 
Canadian supporters by undertaking to champion the griev- 
ance of the islanders against France. Accordingly, the recent 
settlement of that ancient dispute, by the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of 1904, was followed by fresh overtures, and it was 
hoped that federation would become an issue in the subsequent 
elections in Newfoundland, and be carried to a successful 
conclusion. There was reason to suppose that nearly aU 
the leading islanders were in favour of federation. Yet, 
when the elections ensued, the politicians on both sides 
thought it better to accuse each other of conspiring to " sell 
the island to Canada ” than to break away from the tradition 
of colonialism.^ Hence in Newfoundland, as formerly in 
colonial Australia, anti-imperiahsts may find an RYn. Tnple 
of national eventuation retarded and prejudiced, not by 
violent repression, but by the deadening consciousness of 
security. 

Doubtless it may be oharged against the British Empire, 
as a civilizing agency, that its steadfast respect for provincial 
autonomy, and its indiscriminate guarantee of protection, 
sometimes has fostered an unnatural spirit of isolation, in 
^ Of. 37i« Times, special Letter, dated Oct. 14, 1904. 
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cases where the boundaries of the colony never can become 
the boundaries of a nation, nor apathetic colonialism ever 
expand into the fruitful energy of national sentiment. Yet 
the sheer fact of two great national unions having been 
accomplished shows that the British Empire, althougli it 
may delay, does not preclude the realization of national 
instincts. Further, granting that the Empire at times 
seemed an obstacle to national union in Australia, it must 
be admitted that, so far from having impeded Canadian 
nationalism, it was the only obstacle to the absorption of 
the whole North American continent by a single, over- 
whelming, national organization, such as Little Englanders 
deprecate when they detect a similar tendency in the aims 
of the imperial federalists. If diversified nationalism is 
desirable in the interests of civilization, then the Empire 
may claim credit for having made possible, in Canada and 
New Zealand, the growth of two independent national units 
which otherwise must have been absorbed in infancy. 

Nor is it reasonable to blame the Empire for the situation 
in South Africa, any more than for the similar situation in 
Canada, where the development of a new national conscious- 
ness has to overcome the competition of racial jealousy. The 
political boundaries of Canadian and South African nationality 
were determined mainly by the ruthless facta of geography. 
Had the Empire been dissolved after the American War of 
Independence, it would have been no easier for the French- 
Canadians of Quebec to have founded and maintained a 
republic upon the banks of a waterway which penetrates 
the heart of the American continent. The political bound- 
aries of the nation must have expanded none the less to 
the Atlantic and the Pacific; but would have extended 
southwards to the Gulf of Mexico, instead of being fixed 
at the present limit. As a State of the American Union, 
conforming to the rigid political forms of a prearranged 
constitution, Quebec must have been deprived of the native 
and peculiar institutions which she still retains, and French- 
Canadian individuality would have lost whatever value it 
now possesses as a progressive factor in human civilization. 
The possibility of a dkoinutive repubHo was precluded by 
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the non - imperial circumstance of a continuous migration 
across the Atlantic. Yet, were all obstacles removed, it is 
difficult to imagine that educated !French- Canadians would 
willingly revert to the old national ideal, abandoning that 
pan - Canadian conception upon which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
often dwells as the motive of hie own career, and which was 
fathered by the British Empire. 

Likewise, the natural tendency of European migration 
precluded the monopolization of South Africa by the Dutch 
pastorahsts ; and made it inevitable, apart from imperial 
intervention, that the smooth evolution of South African 
nationalism should be disturbed by the friction of racial 
diversity. It may be objected that at any rate the remote 
Boer republics, like Switzerland, contained the potentiality 
of a separate national existence in the centre of a continent. 
If so, the potentiality was destroyed from within ; when the 
oligarchy, sacrificing the ideal of pastoral seclusion to that of 
material wealth, introduced a modern racial element which 
the indigenous nationality was unable to absorb. But if, on 
the other hand, it is true that the national instinct of the 
Boers was a genuine South African instinct, seeking to make 
the political boundaries of their patriotism conform to 
geographical necessities, then that instinct has nothing to 
fear from the Empire which created Canadian nationalism 
out of antagonistic racial ideals. In his “political testa- 
ment” the late ex-president offered his countrymen the 
following farewell apology for his career : — 

“ I must close my eyes ... far from the land to which I have 
devoted my life to open it for civilization, and where I saw the 
development of a nation. But that bitterness will he sweetened as 
long as I may continue to cherish the conviction that the work once 
begun will he continued. Bor then the hope and the expectation 
will support me that the end of that work will he good.” 

The national idea of the Boer patriarch was echoed before- 
hand by the premier of the Dominion, when he asked hie 
Erench-Canadian fellow-countrymen to assist the Empire in 
conferring upon the rival races of South Africa the same 
national potentiality which it had conferred upon the rival 
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races of Canada.^ He too, lookiiig ahead, “ saw the develop- 
ment of a nation ” ; but, with a riper experience of nation- 
making, was convinced that the end of the work would be 
good only if the Canadian principle of racial equality^ super- 
seded the Boer principle of racial supremacy. Possibly the 
South African federation of the future may evolve, by tho 
process of racial amalgamation, a common patriotism more 
rapidly than its Canadian precursor. For in Canada the 
Koman Catholic Church, by repressing the natural tendency 
towards intermarriage, has deprived the national cause of 
the most potent solvent of racial jealousy. 

In conclusion, it may be claimed lor the British Empire 
that it not only permits the free play of nationalist forces, 
within and up to the limits otherwise imposed, but also gives 
the smaller nationalities an opportunity of individual develop- 
ment such as they could not win in an open field of com- 
petition, with brute force as the ultimate arbiter of national 
destinies. Eeverting to New Zealand as the example of a 
small nationality emerging under the cegis, it is possible to 
discover various supplementary benefits in the imperial 
connection. Thus in the domain of public finance the 
advantages which federalists anticipated from membership 
of the Commonwealth are accruing to independent New 
Zealand by means of imperial co-operation. For, the 
Colonial Stocks Act of 1901, which places approved 
colonial stocks upon the list of investments open to British 

^ On July 31, 1899, tho following resolution was passed unanimously 
in tho Dominion House of Commons : — 

“That this House, representing a people who have largely succeeded 
by the adoption of the principle of conceding equal rights to every 
portion of the population in harmonizing estrangements and in produc- 
ing general content with the existing system of government, desires to 
express its sympathy with the efforts of Hor Mfyesly's imperial author- 
ities to obtain for the subjects of Her Majesty who have taken up their 
abode in the Transvaal sndi measures of justice and political recognition 
as may be found necessary to secure them in the fnll possession of equal 
rights and liberties.” Of. Sir WilMd Laurier’s speech ; infra, p. 124. 

2 Many Canadians think that the principle may prejudice the national 
cause by being carried too far. Thus the federal recognition of the 
French language, involving also the printing of every official document 
twice over, handicaps the national idea. 
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fcruBtees, helps the small nation to obtain the same credit 
as its larger neighbours. Again, the small nation seems 
lUcely to enjoy freer access to external markets within the 
Empire than its equals outside. Likewise in national 
defence, it is possible for imperial statesmanship to develop 
a system of alliance whereby each nation, without sacrificing 
its ultimate power of independent action, may obtain security 
with a lesser burden of taxation than if it was obliged to 
confront the world single-handed. Finally, it is only through 
some such organization as the British Empire alone seems to 
promise, that the small nation may hope effectively to exert 
the appropriate influence of its national character in the 
larger sphere of world-polities. So far from repressing any 
national diversification otherwise possible, the British Empire 
is proving itself the fruitful parent of new nationalities ; not 
only safeguarding their infant growth, but offering them, as 
they reach maturity, a career of national utility in imperial 
partnership, as an alternative to the barren impotence of 
self-centred isolation. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 

There is no surer test o£ the vitality or decadence of a 
people than the attitude which it adopts on questions relat- 
ing to the obligation of national defence. The proposition 
might be illustrated from European experience, but is put 
forward here as furnishing a criterion of progress from 
colony to nation. The colonial view of the obligation does 
not excite the admiration of outsiders. However natural in 
itself, it reflects the degrading influence of the Pax 
Britannica, which has been secured by the almost unaided 
effort of the mother country. It regards the defence of 
the whole Empire as essentially England’s business. It 
seeks to justify itself by referring to the commercial stake 
of England in her colonies, pleading that as a reason why 
the burden of imperial defence should rest on her alone. It 
urges that the duty of a colony is to " develop its resources,” 
i,e. to grow in population and wealth; and to refrain from 
undertaking responsibilities which would take men and 
money from material pursuits. Accordingly it claims the 
protection of the English navy as a right which involves 
no duty of contributing to its support; and expects to be 
commended for “ loyalty ” if occasionally it sanctions a trifling 
expenditure on forts or militia. In short, colonialism 
requires the mother country to take every risk and spare 
no expense in securing the whole Empire^ from invasion or 
loss; but refuses to admit any active reciprocal obligation 
on the part of the colony. 

The national view is the antithesis of the foregoing. Its 
basis is the national sense of self-respect which chafes under 
the feelmg of dependence upon the favour of others. It 
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feela the degradation of living upon sufferance. It regards 
efficiency for national defence as a primary obligation, the 
recognition of which is as essential as any literary education 
to the welfare of the citizen. Within the Empire national 
sentiment is uneasy, so long as imperial protection is enjoyed 
while the corresponding responsibilities are not fulfilled. It 
abhors the debasing theory that the status of a colony is 
final ; or that its only function is to be reproductive in the 
material sense. It admits the obvious necessity for a gradual 
method of progress ; but sees the ultimate goal only in an 
acknowledged position of equality in the coimcil of nations. 

Naturally, the colonialist view has prevailed hitherto in 
the colonies of the British Empire; because none of those 
which remained, or were added, after the War of Independ- 
ence, have yet fully grown into nations. If the American 
colonies had remained within the Empire they might not 
have produced an American nation quite so rapidly as they 
did ; but it is certain that their separate national sentiment, 
the product of geographical and racial environment, long ago 
would have brought to a head the imperial questions which 
only now are becoming urgent in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. In each of these countries the present stage of 
development is that of transition, more or less advanced, 
from colony to nation. Accordingly their attitude on 
defensive and military questions reflects the progress of the 
conflict between the old colonial and the new national habit 
of mind. 

In aU the colonies the duty of military defence has begun 
to be recognized earher than that of naval defence. To the 
imagination, soldiers and rifles, for the defence of hearth and 
home, appeal more vividly than sailors and ships. More- 
over, military defence does not present the difficulties of 
expense and organization which beset a young country in 
its endeavour to acquire and maintain a navy of its own. 
Einally, long before the South African War, some of the 
colonies experienced sufficient fighting within their own 
borders to realize the advantage of depending primarily 
on themselves for military defence. 

The influence of embryo national sentiment upon colonial 
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defensive policy naturally is not felt all at once. The move- 
ment exhibits itself as a gradual evolution, sometimes stagnant, 
if not retrogressive in uneventful times of peace, but receiving 
a marked impetus in the excitement of contemporary war. 
In the purely colonial era, before national sentiment was a 
living force at all, the effect of an imperial war was merely 
to arouse the sympathy of kinship, naturally felt by settlers 
either newly arrived from the mother country or not separated 
by more than one or two generations. This sentiment is 
satisfied by the raising of funds for the British soldiers, or 
by the recruiting of warlike individuals for the British army, 
as occuiTed in Australia and Canada during the Crimean War. 

Later, when national sentiment begins to have a slight 
influence, the colonial Government may offer a contingent. 
But coloniaHsm is stUl strong enough to shirk the cost of 
the enterprise, and so the contingent is offered only on 
condition that the expense falls on the imperial Government. 
Such an offer was made by Canada in the Sudan War of 
1885, but was not accepted. On the other hand, New South 
Wales offered to send a contingent and to pay the cost, show- 
ing that there the sense of self-respect was more advanced, 
for the time being, in spite of the non-national political 
condition of Australia, than in Canada, where political forms 
already were national. 

To this stage belongs the idea of making cash contribu- 
tions to imperial defence. Thus some of the Australasian 
colonies in 1887, being alive to the need of a special naval 
force in Australian waters, yet feeling that it would be 
degrading simply to beg an extra squadron, undertook to 
pay interest on the cost of the ships required. Similarly 
Cape Colony, ten years later, offered an annual subsidy of 
£30,000 ; a sum too trifling to bear any proportion to the 
advantage of having the protection of the British navy, yet 
sufficient to indicate that Afrikander self-respect was be- 
coming strong enough politically to make a slight impression 
upon colonial apathy. 

Also at this stage, colonial conservatism has performed a 
useful service by forcing the progressive spirit into a more 
truly national channel. The colonialist aversion from national 
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responsibility is aggravated by the prospect of increased tax- 
ation. Accordingly the colonialists have nrged upon the 
nationalists that, if any contribution at all is made, it ought 
to be done in such a way as to “ keep the money in the 
country.” Under the influence of this argument, Natal 
undertook to supply coal, up to £10,000 a year, for British 
men-of-war visiting her harbours (and leaving some money 
there) ; Newfoundland contributes to the expense of training 
her hardy seamen on British cruisers, thus enabling them to 
supplement their precarious livelihood; and Canada contri- 
butes to the annual maintenance of the naval station at 
Esquimault, where most of the money is spent ultimately in 
Victoria and Vancouver.^ Now, money spent on this plan 
really does more for national defence, and so indirectly for 
imperial defence, than money sent to London. The latter 
system does nothing whatever to educate and equip the 
rising nation for independent participation in war. On the 
other hand, by maintaining naval reserve forces, developing 
coal mines or building dockyards, the colony promotes 
national education in self-defence, and forms the nucleus of 
naval power, at the same time disciplining her citizens for 
industry and developing her trade. Accordingly, when 
economic advantages thus coincide with the true principles 
of national defence, it is not surprising to find that the idea 
of " spending the money in the country ” is becoming much 
more popular than the alternative of subsidizing extraneous 
armaments. 

It is obvious, however, that this comfortable theory may 
be carried to extremes, and even become an excuse for really 
neglecting national defence. For material development in any 
direction may be called a contribution to imperial defence, at 
least in the sense of increasing the taxable capacity for 
emergencies. Some kinds of development give less indirect 
aid than others, but still cannot properly be reckoned as a 
national contribution to imperial defence. Of this class, a 
notable example is the Canadian-Pacific Eailway. One often 
finds Canadians — ^for example. Sir Charles Tupper, who pro- 

1 At the time of publication there are renewed reports that the 
Dominion is about to take over Halifax and Esq^uimanlt. 
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fesBBB vigorous imperiaKam — ^pointing to the O.P.P1., “the 
new highway to the East,” as a Canadian contribution which 
ought to be considered by those who make disparaging com- 
parisons of the amounts paid towards imperial defence by 
British and Canadian taxpayers respectively. But the rail- 
way was not built with that object; nor does the argument 
show Canada in a more satisfactory light. For if Canada 
enters the railway on her side of the account, then England 
may reckon her steamship Unes and ocean cables; the final 
result being more invidious to Canada than before. In fact, 
the argument, however popular, seems to belong essentially 
to the colonialist habit of mind, although it indicates an 
awakening consciousness that imperial defence is a mutual 
obligation. 

The foregoing summary prepares the way for a survey of 
the part played by the colonics in the South African War. 
For, alike in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, the phase 
of public opinion which sent out the contingents can bo 
understood and estimated ordy in reference to the conflict, 
which it stimulated, again, between the old colonial and the 
new national sentiment. Consequently, in each country the 
movement was seen to follow the same broad lines, although 
its development was affected and modified by conditions and 
circumstances peculiar to each. 

The outbreak of the war found the peoples of all three 
countries unusually well disposed towards the policy of co- 
operative imperialism, which the moro advanced nationalists 
were inclined to favour. Above all, the heart of the Empire 
at this time appeared to be vigorous, and imperial policy to 
be prosecuted efficiently. The Sudan campaign had been con- 
ducted to success in an impressive manner, bringing unmerited 
credit to the British War Office. The Jubilee pageant, with 
its overwhelming naval demonstration, had worked iiower- 
fuUy on the colonial imagination. And in every colony the 
sympathy and activity of the Colonial Secretary had estab- 
lished a conviction that imperial unity was recognized as an 
issue of living importance by the mother country, and that 
the separatist prinoiioles of the Manchester school had received 
a final quietus. 
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Politically, the failure of the latest negotiations at 
■Washington had left Canadian national sentiment in a mood 
peculiarly favourable to the idea of imperial co-oporation. 
So elated was the country over the manner in which the 
British Government first had entrusted the business to 
Canadian commissioners, and then had backed the latter 
through thick and thin,^ that the people were more inclined 
than ever before to reciprocate the advantages which, as a 
nation, they were now deriving from the Empire. Amongst 
English-speaking Canadians the prediction had been ventured 
freely that, if presently the Empire should be threatened 
elsewhere, there would be such a spontaneous uprising in 
Canada as would astonish the world. In this popular 
prophecy there was no thought of South Africa in particular, 
and few anticipated how soon its accuracy was to be 
tested. 

In Australia the democracy was being carried away by 
the excitement which the advent of the Commonwealth had 
aroused. This exuberance included an exceptionally cordial 
sense of good-will towards the mother country, which from 
the beginning had shown marked sympathy with the federal 
cause * Also, it had kindled the spirit of national adventure, 
the new-born nation naturally feeling eager to show its mettle, 
and to play a port in the drama of world-events. 

In New Zealand the people had less of the national and 
more of the colonial sentiment than in Canada or Australia, 
being younger in their national career. Nevertheless, the 
federation of the Australian colonies extended its influence to 
Now Zealand, by emphasizing the value of the empire, which 
alone seemed to make it possible for the other partner in the 
Pacific to avoid amalgamation with the Commonwealth. But 
the dominating factor was the masterful personality of the 
premier, Mr. Seddon, whose crude imperialism, using the 
arguments of loyalty rather than of patriotism, was no less 
vigorous tlian sincere. 

^ N.B . — ^The “ arMtration " was not arranged until three years after this 
date. 

s N.B . — The outbreak of the war preceded the manipulation of the 
Commonwealth Bill in London. 
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In Canada also, the personality of the premier was an 
important factor in directing and controlling the movement 
which it did not originate. Sir Wilfrid Lanrier, with the 
imaginative and logical mind of the Frenchman, seems to 
have committed himself intellectually to imperial union, 
without having anticipated the sudden rush of practical 
imperial questions, especially in the matter of war, into the 
field of urgent politics. In liis speeches, up to this date, he 
had avoided the military aspect of co-operative imperialism, 
being more attracted by its constitutional side, as appeared 
from his frequent allusions to the idea of representation at 
Westminster, which he seldom mentions nowadays. As a 
party leader he was handicapped by the backwardness of 
his countrymen in Quebec, who had not absorbed the Canadian 
national idea. Nevertheless, on the outbreak of war he was 
able, after some hesitation, to guide the movement in con- 
formity with the spirit of his former professions. 

In Australia the question of sending contingents had to 
be decided by the colonies individually, the federal machinery 
not having been set in motion when the war began. Of the 
premiere, none were remarkable for personal influence. Not 
all of them were keen nationalists, but all were ready to fall 
into line with popular sentiment as soon as its direction 
became evident. Notably Sir William Lyne, who lately had 
taken charge of New South Wales, began by pronouncing 
the ideas and policy of extreme colonialism, but in due course 
became the most vehement of Imperialists. 

Lastly, the state of commerce was favourable to im- 
perialism. Canada was in the full tide of unprecedented 
prosperity; and her past history indicates that the most 
formidable enemy to imperialism of any kind is the industrial 
depression which provokes dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions, political or otherwise. Australia, on the other hand, 
was feeling the depressing effects of a prolonged drought, 
which might have modified the general entliusiasm if counter- 
acting influences had not been at work. New Zealand, like 
Canada, was in the flush of material prosperity. 

Thus it happened that in October 1899 the imperialist 
sections, which roughly coincided with the nationalist sections. 
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and tended to do so more and more, found popular sentiment 
on their side. But in each of the countries named the idea 
of sending contingents first originated with military officers. 
The commandants made it dear that they, and the forces 
under them, were eager to take part in the fighting, and in 
fact were preparing for the expected call. Their motive 
seemed to bo purely military, imconcerned with the questions 
which weighed with civilians. It was shared, however, by 
the numerous restless spirits which in every country feel the 
boredom of ordinary life and are ready to seize any oppor- 
tunity for adventure.^ From these sources Cabinet ministers, 
as weU as military officuils, began to be inundated with 
applications for enrolment in any volunteer force that might 
be sent. Thus the question of sending a contingent became 
practical. The press generally supported the movement; 
influenced, according to circumstances, partly by an appreci- 
ation of the tendency of public sentiment, partly by con- 
ventional "loyalty,” and in some oases by a sincere sense 
of national obligation. But quite apart from the press, 
which often lagged behind, public sentiment was taking its 
own line and moving rapidly. The overwhelming majority 
was for action. 

Generally speaking, the points at issue in South Africa 
were less widely understood than in the mother country, 
owing to the deplorable poverty of cable intelligence. In 
Australasia, however, the Bulletin did splendid service to 
the Empire which it habitually traduces by putting the ease 
for the Boers with a persistence and lucidity unsurpassed in 
any quarter. But in each country the prevailing popularity 
of the imperial idea caused the majority to take it for granted 

^ “I arrived in Mamlla on Sept. 3, 1898. The nninher of CanadianB 
I found serving there waa surprising. Canadians formed one-third of 
the strength of some of the Montana battalions, and in nearly every 
regiment the country was represented.” — Letter from a Canadian 
volunteer in the Toronto Okie, Aug. 6, 1899. According to a New 
York despatch, dated Deo. 26, 1899, it was "assumed by Government 
officials ” that nearly 3000 Americans had gone to assist the Boers — 
which illustrates one form of American reciprocity. On the outbreak of 
the Busso-Japanese War it was reported that numerous applications for 
service with the Japanese were made in Canada and Australia. 
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that on the British side the war was both just and inevitable. 
Moreover, it did not seem to be a war arising from European 
entanglements in which the new countries had no obvious 
interest, but a war of colonial defence : the mother country- 
coming to the rescue of British communities, both in Johan- 
nesburg and in Cape Colony and Natal, where British liberties 
were threatened by military aggression. This was an aspect 
of the struggle which attracted much sympathy in other 
colonies, each feeling that its own turn might come some 
day. Accordingly the majority was content to pass over 
the subtleties of the historical or diplomatic controversy, and 
to address itself to the practical question of participating or 
holding aloof. 

It was at this point that the difference began to be 
revealed between the national and the colonial frame of 
mind. The national view, that out of sheer self-respect the 
colony ought to reciprocate in the matter of defence, was 
put forward energetically. But in Australasia many of those 
who urged this ploa seemed hardly to realize the full natee 
of their own motive, thereby illustrating the infancy of the 
national consciousness. Without avowing the nationalist 
creed they followed its instinct i for the sense of disgrace 
through inaction would not have appealed, and iu fact did 
not appeal, to those whose im^nation did not contemplate 
anything above the colonial status for their country. 

People of the latter class were deaf to the argument 
based, either avowedly or implicitly, on national self-respect. 
To them a colony was a colony once for all (unless it became 
an equally defenceless republic some day), under no active 
obligations to the suzerain power, which of course would 
defend it for the selfish ends of commerce. In their view 
the colony ought to be a neutral spectator, at least so long as 
“ the Empire was not in danger,” to quote the phrase which 
the colonialists everywhere repeated as a conclusive argument. 
Them -view of the permanent colonial interest was that 
England should remain strong enough to give them gratuitous 
protection for their shores and commerce. It seemed that 
the present war would not be serious enough to weaken 
that strong right arm, so that it would be foolish for the 
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colony to waste its money. To clinch the argument, it was 
urged that if, after all, it should turn out that the Empire 
was in danger, perhaps through a European conflagration, 
the first and only imperial obligation of the colony would be 
to loolc after its own safety. Needless to say, the colonialist 
position was not generally stated in these naked terms. In 
debate it was veiled with vehement protestations of potential 
“ loyalty ” if the Empire should find itself in danger later on. 
But anyone who goes through the Hansard reports of a 
single colonial parliament will find ample justification of the 
above summary. 

Such was the broad distinction between colonial and 
national sentiment which divided public opinion on the con- 
tingent question in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Yet too wide a generalization always is misleading. In no 
great political crisis is public opinion divided, and public 
action determined, by a single and comprehensive difference 
of principle. In the present case there were numerous minor 
or aubsi^ary influences at work. It was urged that the war 
gave an opportunity to form the nucleus of a national defence 
force with seasoned veterans, whose experience would be 
invaluable in directing* military organization on sound prin- 
ciples. This alone, it was said, would amply repay the State 
for the expense involved. It was felt also that colonial 
statesmen, in the festive oratory of the Jubilee, practically 
had pledged the colonies to imperial co-operation, a pledge 
which had been questioned or derided both by Little Eng- 
landers and by foreign journalists, and which therefore had 
to be redeemed as an object lesson to the world that the 
colonies were not given to making rhetorical promisee without 
intending to fulfil them. Again, to some the sentiment of 
kinship, enhanced by the personal affection which the char- 
acter of the Queen attracted in an extraordinary degree, 
formed a motive for sending troops as a sort of mark of 
esteem or good-will — the performance of a favour rather 
than a duty. On the whole perhaps this latter feeling 
prevailed with the older generation, which comparatively 
was a stranger to the new national sentiment of the native- 
born. Einally, there was the small but militant class of 
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political fanatics, notably in Australia, to whom universal 
suffrage was a proper object of armed crusade. 

On the other side, opponents of the war urged that the 
injustice of its cause was the all-sufficient reason for holding 
aloof. But there is good reason to suppose that this plea did 
not fairly represent the real ground of antagonism in the 
majority of cases. It is a remarkable fant that in every 
portion of the Empire the noisy pro-Boer section might be 
identified with sections already labouring under other pre- 
judices which distinguished them from the majority of their 
countrymen. Thus in England, most pro-Boers were already 
branded as Little Englanders, and already had contracted an 
intense partisan dislike for Mr. Chamberlain and all his 
works. Therefore his association with the Government would 
have made them pro-Boers whatever the merits of the 
dispute. This anti-Chamberlain prejudice practically was 
non-existent beyond the seas, where the Colonial Secretary 
was an almost universal favourite, thanks to his unexampled 
energy and sympathy in dealing with colonial interests. The 
absence of that paltry prejudice alone suffices to account for 
the comparative smaUness of the pro-Boer party. Yet even 
in the colonies the party generally might be identified with 
sections already noted for other forms of narrow-mindedness. 
Their protest, that the war was unjust, was followed up 
almost invariably with the standard arguments of colonialism : 
denying the principle of national responsibility; deploring, 
therefore, the waste of money ; deprecating jingoism or 
militarism ; and finally, disparaging the military qualities of 
the native-born, who, they prophesied, would out a sorry 
figure beside English troopa In Canada many of the pro- 
Boers already were tainted with the annexationist heresy; 
in Australia, with the anti-federal heresy ; in other words, 
they were wholly out of sympathy with the prevailing national 
sentiment. In Few Zealand, where nationalism as yet hardly 
existed, the pro-Boer section comprised many who already 
were notorious as political cranks — ^fanatical prohibitionists, 
anti-vaccinationists, and the like. It is true, that after 
TTiftkiTig fuU allowance for these oases there remained in each 
country a small party which opposed the contingents purely 
8 
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in consideration of the alleged injustice of the war. But the 
more general tone of opposition was such as to justify the 
inference that its underlying cause was nothing else than 
the colonialism which could not rise to the conceptions of 
national dignity or responsibility, and therefore would not be 
reconciled to the prospect of taxation on behalf of those 
ideals. 

With public sentiment overwhelmingly favourable, and 
the daily press universally on the same side, the several 
Australasian Parliaments, led by Queensland, sanctioned the 
principle of sending contingents, in moat oases by large 
majorities. In each of the Australian colonies opposition 
came mainly from the Labour parties, which again, as in the 
federal campaign, became the representatives of colonialiat 
antagonism to the national idea. Yet it is noteworthy how 
little, even at this stage, the politicians were able to fathom 
the inwardness of the national sentiment ; and how vague and 
unconscious that sentiment itself was to those who soon were 
to realise it so vividly. Of the politicians many, even amongst 
the supporters of the movement, imagined that the popular 
demand signified nothing more than the superficial jingoism 
of the occasion. It was only at a later date, when the least 
emotional sections of the population were found to be con- 
tributing heavily to Patriotic Funds, and adhering steadfastly 
to the national undertakiag, that the people and their 
politicians began to realize how broad and deep was the basis 
of their instinctive action. 

It is instructive also to notice the insignificance of con- 
stitutional considerations in determining the question of 
participation. To the people the constitutional position, was 
nothing, while the politicians only referred to it when seek- 
ing to justify action or inaction prompted by very different 
motives. Constitutionally, the colonies are at war when the 
mother country is at war. But in this connection the 
observations of a Canadian writer apply equally also to 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

“ The whole matter of imperial defence, as distinguished from the 
defence of their own particular territories, presents itself to the 
colonies as a question of poHoy, and not as a question of con- 
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stitutional obligation. Canada, at least, has never formulated its 
policy upon this matter. . . . While the contingents were not sent 
in accordance with a settled policy, their despatch can he explained 
only as a natural result. The crisis was hut the shock which 
precipitated what was held in solution. . . . The two main con- 
stituent elements are those which are derived — ^the one from the 
great fact of British sovereignty, . . . and the other from the no less 
important fact of the self-government of a people who hold a land 
groat enough and rich enough to support a nation, and who, hy years 
of common life and common thought, are hecoming a distinct people 
in themselves.” ^ 

The strength of the national sentiment is the more strik- 
ing when it is remembered that at the outset it was not 
generally supposed that the imperial Government would pay 
the contingents in the field. On the other hand, no one 
expected the war to be more than a triumphant march ; and 
so the question of expense was not so prominent as it might 
have been. 

In Canada the decision to participate was not reached so 
easily, and proved the occasion of poHbical bitterness which 
at one time seemed- to threaten a conflagration of racial 
antipathy. The nationaHsts, in demanding that immediate 
action should be taken, could plead not only that the tradi- 
tional hegemony of the elder nation was being surrendered to 
Australia, but that the Government already stood committed 
to the principle of co-operation in South Africa. For, only a 
few months previously (July 1899), certain resolutions,® moved 
by the premier, had been passed unanimously, and with a 
remarkable show of enthusiasm, by the Dominion Parliament, 
expressing sympathy with the South African policy of the 
Imperial Government. Referring to these resolutions, the 
leader of the Opposition, Sic Charles Tapper, had written to 
the premier, “ I think we are bound to do all in our power to 
assist Her Majesty’s Government.” 

Nevertheless, while the Australian Governments success- 
ively were offering contingents, the Dominion Government 
persistently contended that the occasion had not arisen for 

^ W. Sandford Evans, The Canadian Gontingefuis, pp. 8, 9. 

^ Of. Mtpra, p. 101. 
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taking that course. Parliament was not in session ; and, as 
the agitation grew, the Cabinet protested its inability to spend 
money or to send troops out of the country without parlia- 
mentary an. Tin t. inTi . It ignored the many precedents set by 
English governments, of taking action in emergencies in 
anticipation of subsequent indemnification; although it has 
been the custom of all the colonial pEirliaments to be 
guided by the practice of the mother country. When the 
war had actually begun, the pressure of the English-speaking 
population became irresistible; and on October 14th an 
Order in Council provided for the dispatch of a thousand 
men. Thus, last of all, the Dominion fell into line. 

Later it transpired that peculiar circumstances had 
attended this tardy decision, giving rise to the imputation 
that the hands of the Government had been forced by Mr. 
Chamberlain. During the preceding weeks many offers of 
service had been made by Canadians who, ignoring their own 
Government, had communicated with London through the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto, or the Commandant, Sir E. 
Hutton. In reference to these offers, in which the Govern- 
ment had not been concerned at all, the Colonial Secretary 
cabled to Lord Minto on 3rd October. On behalf of the 
Secretary of State for War, he " would gladly accept four 
units,” of which he specified the organization and equipment. 
Hence the complaint, made both by the nationalist Opposi- 
tion and the colonialist rrreconcilables, being chiefly French- 
Canadians, that the Government had been coerced by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who astutely accepted an official contingent 
before one had been offered. 

Naturally, Sir Wilfrid Laurier does not admit that the 
Government at this stage, or at any other, acted apart from 
its own convictions.^ But whatever the truth about the 
incident, the important point is that the Canadian Govern- 
ment evidently regarded participation in the war as a policy 
not to he undertaken lightly. The popular explanation, that 
it was held in check by the palpable "disloyalty" of its 
French-Oanadian supporters, may be accepted without dis- 

1 "What we did, we did in the plenitude of our sovereign power.” — 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the Dominion House of Commons, March 1901. 
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paraging Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues. The 
demand for a contingent was the demand of the national 
consciousness. If Quebec was hostile, the fact signifies that 
the pan-Canadian idea, with its keen sense of national pride 
and national responsibility, had not yet won supremacy over 
the racial jealousy which is deep-rooted in Frenoh-Canadian 
tradition. But of all the Canadian missionaries none had 
preached the gospel of national unity more strenuously or 
successfully than Sir Wilfrid Laurier to his countrymen in 
Quebec. If his life-work still was incomplete, there could 
have been no more cogent reason for caution in the practical 
undertaking of those responsibilities which, though often 
described and prejudiced by the term “ imperialism,” have a 
sure basis in the sincerity of national consciousness and in 
that alone. Thus the alleged “ disloyalty ” of Quebec signified, 
not disloyalty to the Empire, but disloyalty to the cause of 
Canadian nationalism. 

The reply of the imperial Government to the offers made 
did not give satisfaction to the nationalists either in Canada 
or Australia. Its tone was such as to indicate that the War 
Office attached little military value to the proffered assist- 
ance ; but would accept it, as a drawback rather than other- 
wise, in order not to hurt colonial feelings. This attitude 
had been anticipated by jeering, self-depreciating colonialists, 
and on that account it was resented all the more keenly by 
self-respecting nationalists. Another point which created 
surprise and disappointment was that the War Office, through 
the Colonial Secretary, expressed a preference for infantry 
rather than mounted troops. In the colonies men prided 
themselves on horsemanship as a special characteristic. 
Moreover they had an amateur impression that South Africa 
was a country, and the Boers an enemy, which specially 
required mounted troops of the colonial stamp. But they 
hesitated as yet to criticize the War Office, remembering the 
methodical precision of tie recent Sudan campaign. They 
thought the great imperial department must know its own 
business in so elementary a particular, and tried to expect 
that the event would vindicate its wisdom in preferring 
infantry. 
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The actual terms were unexpected and important in two 
particulars. In the first place, the imperial Government 
undertook to provide pay and allowances for the contingents 
at its usual rates] thus limiting the expense of the colonies 
to mobilization, equipment, and transport. This was un- 
welcome to advanced nationalists, who felt that, after all, the 
forces which they had intended to represent them as an 
nlliftfl nation rather than a dependency were to be made the 
mere mercenaries of England. Secondly, it was stipulated 
that the contingents should be organized in small units of 
125 men, and should not be accompanied by senior officers; 
iTif1inat.iTig that the forces from each country would not be 
kept together as national contingents, but would be dis- 
tributed amongst English regiments under English officers, 
thus losing their distinctively national character and esprit 
cle corps. So it appears that both of the conditions imposed 
were antagonistic to the national sentiment by virtue of 
which the contingents had been offered. 

Looking back, after the lapse of several years, it is easier 
than it was in October 1899 to perceive that military con- 
siderations alone ought to have determined, as they did 
determine, the conditions of employing colonial troops. 
Disdpliae, which occasionally proved deficient, as was 
expected, might have been less easy to enforce if all the 
troops had not been under the same paymaster, or if its 
official standard had varied according to nationality. Nor 
was it unnatural for the imperial authorities to imagine that 
colonial troops might be lacking in other qualities of military 
efficiency. That idea, always so ridiculous to any traveller, 
and now so completely belied by actual experience, had been 
promulgated more openly and assiduously by a section of 
colonialists beyond the seas than by any section in the 
mother country. It is difficult, therefore, to blame the 
imperial Government, in the light of subsequent events, 
for having accepted the contingents in a spirit of con- 
descension, at the supposed cost of military convenience. 

But in October 1899, which is the proper point of view 
for a criticism of statesmanship, the action of the imperial 
Government seemed more questionable. No one expected 
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that the war would be a serious task, so that the occasion 
gave an opportunity for a statesmanlike response to the 
colonial offers. The true imperial statesmanship is, and 
then was, not to vainly oppose, but to acknowledge and 
encourage the distinctive national aspirations of the new 
white peoples of the Empire; formulating imperial poHcy 
so as to obtain the support instead of provoking the resent- 
ment of that patriotic sentiment which alone can give them 
health and vigour. On that principle the British Govern- 
ment would have allowed the contingents to retain their 
national identities; but at the some time would have left 
the responsibility of paying for their maintenance, as a 
matter of course, upon the shoulders of their respective 
Governments.^ 

It is interesting to conjecture what might have been the 
influence of such a policy upon the colfanial attitude in the 
war. If the contingents had been treated as national forces, 
undoubtedly national sentiment would have been stimulated 
even more than actually has been the case; because the 
particular successes would have been more distinctively the 
work of the individual forces. On the other hand, if the 
cost of maintenance during so protracted a period had fallen 
on colonial excheq[uers, the strain might have been severe 
upon infant nationalism just feeling its wings. Yet, in 
proportion to capacity the expense of the war would have 
fallen less heavily on Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
than it has actually fallen on the mother country ; and this 
consideration could not have failed to stiffen national pride. 
Indeed, such was the prosperity of the Dominion that the 
public debt was reduced by a considerable sum in the last 
year of the war. At the same time, the disgust created 
beyond the seas by the mismanagement of the war is a 
fact relevant to the present speculation. After aU, it is 
unpleasant to imagine what might have happened if the 
Salisbury Government had shown statesmanlike sympathy 
at the outset. It has become evident, at any rate, that in 
future wars the principle of national alliance must be 

^ In Canada the Montreal Witness and the Toronto Globe took the 
nationalist line in this matter. Gf. The Times, November 8, 1809. 
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extended from the actual field of battle, not merely to 
the imperial Cabinet which deoidea on peace or war, but 
to the authority which sutaequently directs the campaign 
and bears the responsibility of failure or success. 

When once the principle of sending contingents had 
been accepted, public enthusiasm was swelled rapidly by the 
sense of a new national importance. Patriotic funds were 
opened, and the sums subscribed surpassed all expectations ; 
a result due cliiefly to genuine patriotism, but helped by other 
oii'cumstances. Por example that useful doggerel, “ The 
Absent-minded Beggar,” in spirit utterly inappropriate to 
the colonial troops, achieved as much popularity beyond the 
seas as in the old country. Again, the funds were aided 
by the sums which merchants and tradesmen contributed 
from mixed motives. According to the Bidletin, in one 
colony a petition to the Government was prepared, claiming 
exemption from income tax on these contributions, on the 
ground that they came into the category of money spent in 
the ordinary course of business. 

The novelty of the whole situation produced an excite- 
ment which went far beyond the contemporary experience of 
the mother country. Even old men, and the pioneer settlers 
in the remotest districts, who had not been conscious of 
imperial or national sentiment, were affected by it to an 
extent which a few weeks previously they would not have 
dreamed to be possible. This intensity showed itself especi- 
ally in the intolerance which from the earliest times has 
been associated with advanced democracy. The pro-Boer 
in the old country lay on a bed of roses by comparison. 
Beyond the seas few public men, and still fewer newspapers, 
could champion the Boers in English-speaking constituencies 
without losing their position. In some instances civil servants 
practically were commanded to be orthodox ; while in no oa.ae 
would a public appointment be conferred without due regard 
to the same test. Patriotic funds tended to become a hard- 
ship when certain public departments requested “ voluntary ” 
contributions from the rank and file. 

Meanwhile the recruiting and training of the contingents 
produced scenes which testified to the extraordinary degree 
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of popular enthusiasm. Men of all ranks and occupations 
vied with each other for the distinction of being selected 
for active service. The camps daily attracted swarms of 
enthusiastic sight-seers. The soldiers found themselves the 
object almost of fetish worship. Finally the “ send-off” was 
made an opportunity for the wildest demonstrations, in which 
old and young alike gave themselves up to an unrestrained 
excitement, ill befitting the real seriousness of the occasion. 

When the troop-ships had departed, more sober thoughts 
supervened. Beneath aU this exuberance there had been an 
under-current of suppressed anxiety. How would these raw 
colonial troops acquit themselves beside the imperial veterans? 
Would they be given a chance to prove themselves in action 
(supposing them to arrive before the war was over); or 
would they be confined to the lines of communication? 
What if the colonialists and the War Office should prove 
right after all ? Even the buoyant nationalists, who had 
professed the fullest confidence in the native-born, owned 
afterwards to having felt the suspense more than they oared 
to admit at the time. But when the contingents had reached 
South Africa, and had obtained the longed-for opportunities 
at the front, reports began to arrive which not only allayed 
all apprehensions, but soon produced a tremendous reaction. 
Evidently the citizen soldiers were not going to bring dis- 
credit on the new nations. Then came the early reverses, 
revealing the deficiencies of British methods, and especially 
the utter futility of the British War Office. These reverses 
also brought home the fact that the war was a really serious 
one. National pride was stiffened. More contingents were 
offered; and the people who stayed behind determined to 
show that the new nations possessed the dogged obstinacy as 
well as the other great qualities of the old. They felt that 
their trial was to be more serious than they had anticipated. 
Once more the flush of confidence was succeeded by a period 
of sober anxiety. Once more, with the relief of the be- 
leaguered towns, the reaction rushed in ; and the thrill of a 
younger national consciousness culminated in a display of 
"mafficking” even more excessive than in the mother country. 
This complete lack of restraint was a persistent characteristic. 
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When Lord Eoberfcs left South Africa, announcing that the 
war was over, a " Peace Day ” was proclaimed in many parts, 
and great celebrations were planned. Fortunately the date 
generally was fixed sufficiently far ahead to be postponed 
when it became apparent that the end was not yet. By this 
time the importance of the colonial forces was estabBshed 
fully. From the highest military sources came testimonials 
to their unique value. On all hands the conviction was 
expressed that colonial troops were the moat effective in the 
field, especially whan the return of the ordinal contingents 
brought information which, however biassed and highly 
coloured, at any rate was first-hand. Further contingents 
were dispatched, with the feeling that they were quite indis- 
pensable to the success of the campaign. The supercilious 
War Office, by this time entirely discredited, humbly con- 
descended to “ fawn on the younger nations for the men who 
could shoot and ride.” 

The story of the colonial contingents is incomplete with- 
out a reference to a special characteristic of the British 
Empire, which never was more conspicuous than at this 
time. Throughout the war, the spirit of inter-colonial 
emulation was an important factor in deciding the action of 
individual governments. Nor was this local patriotism con- 
fined to the outer ring of the imperial circle : 

“The cities are full of pride, 

Challen^ng each to each ; 

This from, her moantom side. 

That from her burthened beach;” 

Toronto to Montreal, Melbourne to Sydney, Dunedin to 
Auckland, down to every little Tnining camp in the remotest 
fastnesses, which made it a point of honour to outdo its 
neighbour in the number of warriors it sent forth, the 
amount of its patriotic fund, and even the excesses of its 
" mafficking.” 

It is an invidious task to measure and compare the 
assistance offered by Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
respectively. Yet, as such comparison has been made in a 
sense disparaging the eldest of the younger nations, it is 
necessary to insist once more upon the part played by 
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national consoioiisness. Apart from the French-Oanadian 
difScnlty, the Dominion Government, having a more matured 
conception of the national ideal, was likely to be more im- 
pressed by the danger of precedent, and therefore more 
careful of both the principles and the details of military 
co-operation, than were the merely colonial Governments of 
Australasia. Accordingly, it is not surprising that Canada, 
throughout the war, seemed to lag behind ; or that her total 
contribution ^ of men should seem out of proportion to her 
resources, history, and position, in the eyes of those who have 
not appreciated the evolution from colony to nation. Had 
the Canadian Opposition, with an English-spealdng premier, 
held office at the time, it is doubtful whether the movement 
safely could have attained even the limited proportions to 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier eventually raised it. With in- 
creasing intensity Frenoh-Canadian sectionalism, voiced by 
Mr. Bourassa in its extreme form,* took alarm at false 
inferences which imperialists in England were drawing from 
the evident enthusiasm of colonial co-operation elsewhere. 
Only the eloquence and known sincerity of a French-Canadian 
Premier could have kept Quebec in hand. As the Conference 
proved, two years later, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues 

^ The following totals are compiled from Mr. Brodrick’a answer to a 
question asked in Parliament by Sir John Oolomb (March 1803), and 
“ Not answered orally.” (The Timee report) : — 

Canada, 6313 ; Australis, 10,696 ; New Zealand, 6107. The Canadian 
total appears to exclude Strathcona's Horse (012), which was a private 
entei^rise. 

* How far Mr. Bourasaa’s mind was free from prejudice, and therefore 
competent to pronounce upon the tendencies of contemporary political 
action, may be judged from the following passage, which occurs in one of 
his parliamentary speeches (March 1901) : — 

“Chamberlain . . . having had at his leisure and unreservedly the 
blood of our blood, in order to enrich himself and his brother and the 
whole of his tribe by selling guns and ammunition." — Hansard, vol. liv., 
p. 1290 seq. 

This noble statement reads Mke a translation from French, the use of 
which in the federal Parliament has been cultivated by sectionalists. 
Probably there is scarcely anyone in Canada able to read French who 
does not understand English equally well, or nearly so. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier prefers English in the national assembly, while in Quebec he 
uses his native tongue. 
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were fully alive to the dangerous expectancy of English public 
opinion. But they were too self-confident to be deterred 
thereby from endeavouring to fulfil the self-respecting 
national aspiration of the majority of Canada, so far as the 
sectionalism of the minority permitted. True to his career, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier did not miss the opportunity to inculcate 
the pan-Canadian ideal. With an eloquence unsurpassed in 
the English language, he represented the war as another 
struggle for those same "equal rights” which had been 
mutually conceded by the two races in Canada ; and, in the 
enrolment of Frenoh-Oanadians, courting a common death 
with their English-spealdng comrades, he found the final 
symbol of Canadian unity, heralding the bright dawn of 
acknowledged national independence.^ 

^"My hon. friend reads the conBequences of this action in sending 
out a military contingent to South Africa. Let me tell you from the 
bottom of my heart that my heart is full of the hopes I entertain of the 
beneficial results which will accrue from that action. When our young 
volunteers sailed from our shores to join the British army in South 
Africa, great -were our expectations that they would display on those 
distant battiefields the same courage which had been, displayed by their 
fathers when fighting against one another in the lost century. Again, iu 
many breasts there was a fugitive sense of uneasiness at the thouglit that 
the first /acing of musketry by raw recruits is always a severe trial. But 
when the telegraph brought us the news that such was the good impree- 
sion made by our volunteers that the Commouder-iu-Chief had placed 
them in the post of honoiu', in the first rank, to share the danger with 
that famous corps the Glordon Highlanders ; when we heard that they 
had justified fully the confidence placed in them, that they had charged 
like veterans, that their conduct was heroic and had won for them the 
eucomiums of the Commander-in-Chief and the unstinted admiration of 
their comrades, who had faced death upon a hundred battlefields in all 
parts of the world — is there a man whose bosom did not swell with pride I 
— the pride of pure patriotism, the pride of consciousness of our rising 
strength, the pride of consciousness that that day it had been revealed to 
the world that a new power had arisen in the West. 

“ Nor is that all. The work of imion and harmony between the chief 
races of this country is not yet complete. We know by the unfortunate 
occurrences that took place only last week that there is much to do in 
that way. But there is no bond of union so strong as the bond created 
by common dangers faced in common. To-day there are men in South 
Africa representmg the two branches of the Canadian family, fig'htto g 
side by side for the honour of Oauada. Already some of them have 
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In Auabralasia intercolonial emulation, intensified by half 
a oentux’y of disunion, tended to obscure the importance from 
a national point of view of the principles involved in military 
co-operation. Thus the old jealousy between New South 
Wales and Victoria made it a prime object with each of 
them to outdo the other in the matter of contingents. As 
usual, Victoria ultimately contrived to get ahead, thereby 
exasperating New South Wales into equally ill-considered 
action. When, in the summer of 1900, the Boxer outbreak 
necessitated a British naval expedition to China, the Admiralty 
asked permission of the Australasian Governments to take 
three shallow-draught gunboats of the Auxiliary Squadron up 
to China, the voyage being three or four weeks shorter tbnn 
from England. The Governments concerned acquiesced 
readily. But that of Victoria offered in addition to send a 
naval contingent of 200 men, to act on land. South 
Australia took up the challenge, offering her solitary gunboat, 
the Protector. New South Wales, not to be outdone, re- 
luctantly offered a larger naval contingent, but had some 
difficulty in getting the men. 

The Protector and the naval contingents alike earned great 
credit in China, whence they returned in the spring of 1901. 
But the enterprise was unsupported by national sentiment. 
It excited no popular enthusiasm, and the press was apa- 
thetic, if not hostile. The Melbourne Age, an intermittent 
champion of Australian nationalism, absolutely condemned it 
as being calculated to mislead English public opinion, and to 
play into the dangerous hands of the Imperial Federation 
League, which was credited with all sorts of schemes for 
drawing imperial tribute from the misunderstood “ loyalty ” 
of the colonies. In short, it was recognized that this was no 

fallen, giving to their country the last full measure of devotion. Their 
remains have been laid iu the same grave, there to rest to the end of time 
in that last fraternal embrace. Can we not hope — I ask my hon, friend 
himself— that in that grave shall he buried the last vestiges of our former 
antagoniem ? If such shall be the result, if we can indulge that hope, if 
we can believe that in that grave shall be buried the former contentions, 
the sending of the contingents would be the greatest service ever rendered 
to Canada since Confederation.” — Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the Dominion 
House of Commons, March 13, 1901. 
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occaiSion for imperial co-operation. It was no case of de- 
fending a partner in the Empire against aggression, or of 
upholding any common interest. The Boxer affair seemed to 
be one in which England alone was interested, as a country 
with extra-imperial commeroial interests, and a member of a 
European syn^cate ; whereas the South African war was for 
a defensive principle, touching every partner-State, and in 
the teeth of European antagonism. Accordingly it is certain 
that if the Boxer disturbance had arisen a year later on, 
when the federal authority had taken over the foreign rela- 
tions of the separate colonies, the Australian national Govern- 
ment, like that of Canada, would have refrained from proffering 
active co-operation. 

In New Zealand the wild spirit of emulation touched the 
weakest side of Mr. Seddon’s personality. No Australian 
rival could keep pace with him in the rapidity with which 
successive contingents were offered to the mother country. 
On one occasion, when the prospect of foreign complications 
seemed threatening, he suggested that the colonics single- 
handed might deal with the Boers, sotting free the British 
army to go elsewhere. Yet even in the midst of the 
excitement that accomplished leader of democracy was careful 
to keep in touch with the popular instinct. The latter never 
failed him when South Africa was concerned; but did not 
respond when he described how the dispatch of a contingent 
to China was an “ idea passing through " his mind ; and so 
the idea never matured. On the whole probably no partner- 
State gained more than New Zealand in national sentiment 
from the experience of the war which revealed the splendid 
quality of the new island race. " There are none I would 
sooner have with me in the field than the gallant New 
Zealanders ” was the testimony of Lord Kitchener, in a cable 
to the premier. If, nevertheless, the Conference of 1902 
seemed to indicate the persistence of certain colonialist con- 
ceptions, the explanation must be sought, partly perhaps in 
the tendency to reaction after excitement, but especially in 
the impulsive personality of Mr. Seddon himself, who no 
longer maintains his former unquestioned hold over the 
people as a whole. Probably his disappearance would be the 
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signal for a marked nationalist advance, bringing New Zealand 
more into line with Australia and Canada in matters affecting 
the imperial connection. 

During the last year of the war Australian military affau’s 
were in the hands of the new federal authority. Nevertheless, 
there was no relaxation of the effort and determination 
represented by contingents; which helps to prove that the 
South African policy, whatever the incidental influence of 
the colonialist regime, was rooted in an essentially national 
instinct. In one respect the reputation of the Common- 
wealth seems to have been prejudiced unfairly by the un- 
fortunate circumstances of the time. Owing to the drought 
employment was scarce, especially amongst Australians of 
the least useful class. Accordingly, it was from this class that 
some of the later contingents unluckily were recruited ; and 
the behaviour in South Africa of a very limited section, of 
which Australia had rejoiced to be rid, seems to have oast 
an undeserved slur upon the Australian name in the new 
colonies. 

By the end of the war colonial opinion on the military 
question had become crystallized. It may be summarized as 
follows. Officers and men alike proved superior in this war 
to their British brethren : more adaptable to the business in 
hand ; more used to life in the open ; handier to make shift 
under difficulties. They are horsemen, not inen on horses. 
They have eyes and can use them, having been reared in 
countries of big distances and dazzling mirages. They are 
not inteUectually fettered by rule of thumb, nor by red tape. 
The officers are not hampered by aristocratic habits and 
mannerisms, but are more in sympathy with their men. The 
men are not mere machines without individual intelligence ; 
but being used to think for themselves make better use of 
cover, and are less liable to panic when deprived of their 
leaders. In one respect only are the imperial officers and 
men admitted to equality in the essentials of war, and that 
is in point of courage. On this score not a word of dis- 
paragement, but only admiration, was expressed; with the 
qualiflcation that reddess courage leads to deplorable waste 
of life. 
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Such, in brief, is the deliberate judgment of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. It is nothing less than a com- 
plete reversal of traditional colonialism, which was in the 
habit of anRiTming that the colonies, without the potential 
support of the British army, were at the mercy of the first 
invader who brought a small, well equipped force of fully 
trained men. Its necessary effect on national pride is evident. 
Even before the war the prowess of the Australian cricketers 
was beginning to impair the tradition of inferiority. But 
now colonial self-valuation has undergone a complete reversal, 
such as no other experience could have effected. The former 
tendency to self-disparagement has given place to a self- 
appreciation which easily admits of exaggeration, and im- 
mediately affects the future of the Empire. Countries which 
in October 1899 were still essentially colonies have sprung 
suddenly into the manhood of national consciousness. The 
change will become most apparent in their attitude towards 
defence. They feel their self-sufficiency, and are confident 
that they can hold their own unaided against any invaders, 
just as effectively as the Ettle Boer nation opposed the 
British Empire. Accordingly, the first practical result of the 
war is the reorganization and strengthening of military forces 
for home defence, in the light of South African experience 
rather than on the advice of the British War Office. Such 
sentiments may or may not be justified, but in any case 
they form a solid fact with which imperial statesmen in 
future must reckon. 

Incidentally the war has brought into prominence another 
aspect of the difference between the colonial and the national 
attitude towards the imperial connection ; namely the question 
of the extent to which active co-operation in defence entitles 
any partner-State to interfere in the internal affairs of another 
partner-State. The colonial view regards such interference 
as a question of expediency, while the national view entirely 
condemns it on principle. 

During the war itself occasions arose for the discussion 
of the question. In the spring of 1900 the activity of the 
South African Conciliation Committee created some alarm 
beyond the seas. In Australasia the Melbourne Age took 
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the lead in a movement for strengthening the hands of the 
imperial Government, by urging a “ Speak-Out ” policy upon 
the several colonial Governments. Accordingly at the end 
of March, Sir William Lyne, acting on behalf of all Australia, 
sent a telegram to the Colonial Secretary deprecating the 
conclusion of peace except on the basis of the absolute 
supremacy of British rule. New Zealand sent a similar 
message, decHniag foreign intervention, and refusing assent 
to the independence of the Boer republics. The Canadian 
Government apparently thought that such representations 
were premature ; but nevertheless expressed its approval, in 
the Dominion Parliament, of the terms of settlement iadicated 
by Australia. So far the action of the younger partner 
nations was only the same as that of Canada before the war,^ 
It was a case of making representations about foreign rela- 
tions to the imperial Government, as the responsible authority 
for directing the foreign relations of the whole Empire. 

But the next occasion was of a different character, namely, 
the General Election in England, in October 1900. At the 
end of September the Tasmanian Government cabled to the 
Colonial Secretary, hoping “ that the electors will emphatic- 
ally insist that the fruits of victory shall be effectively 
secured.” A similar message might have been expected from 
Mr. Seddon. But that experienced autocrat, having placed 
his ear to the ground, announced that in his opinion a refer- 
ence to the elections would be out of place. No Australian 
colony followed the Tasmanian lead, and of course not Canada. 
In short, the nationalist instinct, then at its height, is against 
mutual interference in domestic affairs. Had the Liberals 
won in England, and proposed a surrender, no doubt the 
Dominion Government would have taken the lead in making 
protests to the imperial Government as such. But the 
nationalist instinct, claiming mutual independence, forbade 
even the semblance of dictation to the English electors, who 
were supposed to be choosing representatives primarily to 
deal with local English affairs. 

The final occasion was created by the proposal to intro- 
duce Chinese labour into the Transvaal. AU the younger 
^ J.e. in tkc parUamentary resoluticmB mentioned on p. 116. 

9 
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nations are hostile to this system in their own countries, and 
especially Australia. It happens that the controlling power 
in the Commonwealth, during recent years, has been the 
Labour party, whose policy in the prefederal era was the 
very embodiment of colonialism, although now rapidly becom- 
ing nationalist. Considering also the dogmatic character of 
the Australian Labour creed, the temptation obviously was 
great for the Labour party to insist upon a white South 
Afrina. in the name of the white Australia which had helped 
to win the country ; disregarding both economic differences 
and the constitutional dangers of the proposed precedent. 
As early as September 1902 the Commonwealth G-overn- 
ment was urged to make representations on the subject of 
Chinese labour. Mr. Deakin, then Attorney - General, 
refused; taking the proper nationalist line, namely that 
"the citizens of the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony 
would resent Australian interference ” (Eeuter, Sept. 26). 

But later on, when the introduction of Chinese became 
the avowed policy of the Transvaal Government, popular 
feeling in Australasia was strong enough to over-ride the 
prudence of statesmanship. In January 1904, Mr, Seddon 
memorialized the premiers of all the self-governing colonies, 
proposing that a joint protest be sent to the imperial Govern- 
ment. Natal, innocent of the nationalist conception, debated 
the matter in its Legislative Assembly. The motion to en- 
dorse Mr. Seddon’s proposal was defeated by two votes, 
apparently not on principle, but on the ground that the 
Transvaal required additional unskilled labour (Eeuter, Jan. 
13). In Australia, Mr. Deakin, then head of a Government 
' which was at the mercy ef the Labour party, consented to 
join Mr. Seddon. But his real judgment of the case may be 
inferred from the terms of the joint telegram: "Though 
reluctant to travel beyond our boundaries, in order to 
obtrude into matters of local import, the Ministers are 
compelled to express their deep apprehension of the results 
of the introduction of the Chinese into the Transvaal," etc. 
(Eeuter, Jan, 19). Not so the Dominion Government, 
which once more vindicated its traditional claim to lead 
the younger nations, by its clear perception and unfaltering 
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support of the principles and policy of national independence. 
For Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues flatly refused to 
join in this attempt to dictate the domestic policy of the 
conquered State, which it was the proclaimed intention of 
the imperial Government to treat as a self-governing colony 
in questions of internal development. 

The uncompromising hostility of the English Liberal 
party to the policy of Chinese labour in the Transvaal 
perhaps may be counted a gain to the Empire, in so far 
as it has imexpeotedly committed the former champions of 
cosmopolitanism to the principle of national exclusiveness, 
which is expressed in national politics by the rigorous 
exclusion of low-wage aliens. But the realization of a whits 
South Africa involves the solution of the local native problem 
before the question of Chinese labour is worth discussing in 
this connection. Unlike any other of the younger countries, 
South Africa contains a preponderating and rapidly increas- 
ing population of indigenous coloured races. Until some 
means is devised of excluding these from competition with 
the white man, in work which the latter is physically able 
to perform, it is ridicidous to represent the introduction of 
Chinese, especially under a contract which facilitates their 
deportation, as the obstacle to the development of South 
Africa as a white man’s country. 

If a beginning was to have been made in connection with 
the Tninin g industry, by restricting employment underground 
to white men, then it would have been necessary to deprive 
many thousand natives of their usual work. For the white 
man will not long continue to work beside, or even near, the 
coloured native in any of the younger countries. The native 
is the only racial question which really darkens the future of 
South Africa. Yet the Liberal party agitators seldom refer 
to the native problem when they represent the introduction 
of the Chinese as the capitalist’s alternative to the employ- 
ment of white labour. 

On the other hand, in relation to the question of the 
imperial future, it is deplorable that the party which formerly 
was identifled with colonial autonomy should have been 
tempted to violate the one principle of permanent utility 
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in the imperial, or anti-imperial, creed of the older Liberals. 
For it has persistently denounced the poUey of the Govern- 
ment, mthout ever adducing proof that the latter had mis- 
judged the tendency of local opinion. It is said that the 
people of South Africa, who formerly were hostile to the idea 
of imported labour, demanded the measure so soon as they 
realized that n financial crash was impending owing to the 
failure of the mining industry, and consequently of the 
country in general, to develop so rapidly as had been ex- 
pected after the war. However that may be, present 
indications are that the policy of Chinese labour is approved 
by the people generally.^ 

But the English Liberals have not been content to base 
their opposition solely or even primarily upon the rash 
assumption that the imperial Government, advised by Lord 
Milner, misjudged the tendency of local opinion. From a 
hundred platforms they have denounced the Chinese contract 
as " slavery," and have declared that as such it is not per- 
missible under the British fiag. Here, then, the principle of 
colonial autonomy is repudiated openly. Instead, a right of 
imperial interference is asserted, which is an acknowledged 
anachronism, and cannot be revived in practice without the 
risk of civil war. If crown-colony government was a tem- 
porary necessity, owing to the racial bitterness left by the 
war, the task was rightly entrusted to an administrator who, 
true to the genuine Liberal doctrine, conceived that the 
interests of the country, as he found it, deserved more 
consideration on his part than the opinions of people six 
thousand miles away. 

^ Amongst those present (at a meeting in Johannesburg of the Eespon- 
sible Government Association) were . . . the anti-Chinese section of the 
party. ... On behalf of this section, whom a certain number of poli- 
ticians and newspapers at home have endeavoured to magnify into a 
majority of the Transvaal population, Mr. Quinn renounced for the future 
all opposition to Chinese labour. He stated that he made no apology for 
their attitude in the past, for he and those with him acted from honest 
convictions. The situation, however, had now changed. * The position 
is this— the Ordinance is passed, the Chinese are here, and the people 
seem contented. The question therefore is finished.”’ — The Times, 
Jan, 16, 1906. 
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Eeviewing the events which have taken place since the 
passing of the Transvaal resolution by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in the summer of 1899, Canadians after all have no 
reason to think that their country has failed to keep her 
accustomed lead in the steady movement towards imperial 
co-operation. On the contrary, in the end as at the begin- 
ning, Canada figures as the resolute guardian, when others 
were tempted to turn aside, of that mutual independence 
which is the only sure foundation of imperial union. Pre- 
eminent amongst nationalist statesmen stands Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier — the disciple of the elder English Liberals^ — suc- 
cessfully applying to the constructive problem of the Empire 
the fearless and progressive spirit of a political tradition 
which, in latter-day England, has sunk into a synonym for 
imperial relapse. 

^ “ I have always proclaimed, and again I repeat, that in politics we 
belong to the British Liberal school, to the school of Fox and Gladstone.” 
— WiUison's Sir Wilfrid Lmrier mid the Liberal Pwriy, vol. ii. p. 367. 

It is interesting to notice the divergent development of Liberalism, 
always claiming the same British origin, in England and beyond the 
seas. Thus in Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government has been the 
first in the world to devise a special, “anti-dumping" tariff measure 
(of. note to p. 238). In Australia the Liberals are the high protectionists, 
the free-traders or “ revenna-tariffists " being known as Conservatives. 
Further, the Australian Liberals are essentially the champions of “ State 
interference " and nationalization ; their political creed being the absolute 
negation of the old, individualist Liberalism, surviving in the crude rant 
about “liberty" which sometimes is the stock-in-trade of superficial 
Liberal politicians in England. A vital question for the rising genera- 
tion of English Liberals is whether the development of the common 
tradition beyond the seas is not more in accordance with its real spirit 
than its present development in England ; where now in some respects 
“Liberalism" is indistinguishable from the Tory habit of mind. 
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THE COLONIAL OOOTERENOE, 1002 
(i.) The Oonfbkbnce 

" I CANNOT conceal from myself that very great anticipations 
have been formed as to the results which may accrue from 
our meeting.” Thus Mr. Chamberlain, opening the Colonial 
Conference, alluded to the unusual excitement prevailing 
among Et^lish imperialista« in the summer of 1902. The 
circumstances of the Coronation are still fresh in our 
memories : how the sentiment of the war, barely concluded 
before the ceremony, then was dominating tho popular mind ; 
and how in that sentiment appreciation of colonial assistance 
was occupying the largest place. At the moment it was 
being taken for gi’anted that the part recently played by the 
colonies had given the final answer to the doctrines and the 
prophecies of the Manchester school. The funeral of the 
Little Englander became the jubilee of the imperial federal- 
ists. To the latter, after twenty years of discouragement, 
success at length seemed imminent. During the war the 
press thror^hout the Empire, beyond the seas no less than in 
England, had dwelt constantly and effusively upon the out- 
burst of fervent “ loyalty ” which had overwhelmed the colonial 
peoples. It remained but to gather the long-expected fruit j 
to turn the sudden flood of “loyalty" into the permanent 
reservoir long since planned by the engineers of the Imperial 
Eederation League. In truth, “ very great anticipations ” had 
been formed of what the approaching Conference might 
achieve. 

The Blue Book (Cd. 1299), which was published a year 
after the Conference, so far contains the only authentic 
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account of the proceedings, and leaves much to be desired. 
To ensure freedom of discussion a pledge necessarily -was 
given that nothing should be made public without the con- 
sent of all concerned. When, nine months later (May 1903), 
the Colonial Secretary opened the fiscal controversy by de- 
claring his belief that preferential trade was essential to the 
permanence of the Empire, a demand naturally arose for a 
full report of the Conference, which presumably had revealed 
to Mr. Chamberlain some unexpected flaws in our imperial 
system. He, for his part, was willing enough, but the 
premiers of Canada and Australia withheld their consent. 
Hence the published report gives no detailed account of the 
attitude adopted by the two chief exponents of colonial 
national aspirations. In demurring to publicity they may 
have wished to avert the agitation of the colonialist sections 
in their respective countries. Or they may have felt that 
the English pubHc, in the mood then prevailing, could not be 
expected to hear, without misunderstanding or impatience, 
views on the imperial question which would seem to clash 
with its high-flown expectations. However that may be, 
those who wish to appreciate the significance of this Confer- 
ence must read between the lines to understand the position 
of the two colonial statesmen who chiefly were responsible 
for the apparent barrermess of its results. 

Another shortcoming of the Eeport is the brevity of the 
references to preliminary negotiations. Mr. Chamberlain was 
not the statesman to convene a conference of this Icind with- 
out preparing for the dispatch of business by ascertaining 
beforehand what general attitude the colonial premiers 
severally would adopt towards certain proposals which, 
doubtless, he had sketched in outline. As it is, we have 
to infer the drift of these preliminary negotiations from the 
proceedings as reported ; including, especially, the statements 
handed in by the Admiralty and the War Office, which read 
like the defence of official imperialism against the unrecorded 
protests of colonial nationalism. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the Eeport forms an 
instructive sequel to the story of the colonial contingents, 
and furnishes an invaluable corrective to the popular de- 
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duotions so hastily drawn from that unique experience. In 
the war the colonies figured in the eyes of the mother 
country as a harmonious whole. From each quarter the 
cables flashed the same message of whole-hearted " loyalty ” ; 
from all alike contingent followed contingent. Yet, even 
then, those who could look beneath the surface knew that 
this superficial solidarity concealed the widening gulf between 
loyalty and patriotism, which the meagre outcome of the 
Conference presently revealed to all the world. 

For at this Conference the nationalist leaders, knowing 
how the war had stimulated colonial patriotism, at length felt 
strong enough to make a firm stand against the repressive 
tendencies of that official imperialism which the loyalty of 
the younger colonies seemed ready to encourage and support. 
So, for the first time, a division appears in the ranks of the 
self-governing colonies. The nations are ranged against the 
colonies; the forces of patriotism against the forces of 
loyalty ; and the mother country, at length realizing that the 
difference is vital, is being called upon to determine which 
side it is her best interest to support. 

The Beport begins by mentioning a telegram from the 
Colonial Secretary, dated January 23, 1902, in which he 
intimated the desire of the imperial Grovemment to taJce 
advantage of the gathering at the Coronation to discuss the 
political and commercial relations of the Empire, and its 
naval and military defence. He invited the Governments 
of the colonies to suggest further subjects of discussion, and 
to furnish the text of any resolutions which they might 
desire to submit to the Conference. This invitation occasioned 
the first evidence of the split between the nationaUsts and 
the loyalists. The subjects proposed by the Colonial 
Secretary, including especially imperial defence, were of the 
very first importance to the question of closer relations. 
Accordingly, it is significant, at the outset, that it was left 
to the colonialist section of the self-governing colonies, re- 
presented by New Zealand, to offer resolutions on these 
subjects in conformity with the official expectations. From 
the nationalist side, occupied by Canada and Australia, no 
such resolutions were sent in advance. It is clear that the 
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nationalists felt the English standpoint to be so widely 
separated from their own that it was impossible for them 
to outline or discuss a policy until a better understanding 
of first principles had been reached. Accordingly, while the 
Government of New Zealand offered various resolutions upon 
the subjects proposed, Australia contented herself with sub- 
mitting certain minor matters for discussion; while Canada, 
the leading representative of nationalism, offered neither 
resolutions nor additional topics. 

Having taken us thus far, the Report jumps to the 
Conference itself, without reference to those informal ex- 
changes of opinion whieh may be conjectured to have taken 
place in the meantime. Tke Colonial Secretary, in his 
capacity as chairman, opened the proceedings with a speech 
in which he welcomed the colonial premiers as “ the repre- 
sentatives of the great nations across the seas,” and outlined 
the business before the meeting. 

"I say the paramount object is to strengthen the bonds which unite 
us, and there are only three principal avenues by which we can 
approach this object. They are through onr political relations, in the 
first place; secondly, by some kind of commercial union; in the 
third place, by considering the questions which arise out of imperial 
defence. These three great questions were considered at the last 
Conference, and I think it is clear that they must form the principal 
subject of our deliberations on this occasion, and. Indeed, of those of 
any future Conferences which may afterwards be held,” 

Passing on to review these objects separately, he pointed 
out that the problem of political relations had been simplified 
since the last Conference by the federation of the Australian 
colonies ; and that a similar federation in South Africa was 
“almost within sight.” In his own opinion, the poHtioal 
federation of the Empire was " within the limits of possibility." 
Similar obstacles, especially variety of interest and geo- 
graphical distance, has been surmounted in the oases of the 
United States and of Canada. The late war had “ brought 
home to all of us the essential unity of sentiment which 
unites us." At the same time, he felt that "it would be 
a fatal mistake to transform the spontaneous enthusiasm 
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which has hoen so readily shown throughout the Empire into 
anything in the nature of an obligation which might be at 
this time unwillingly assumed or only formally accepted." 
Accordingly, the demand for doser union must come from 
the colonial side. “If it comes it will be enthusiastically 
received in this country.” To Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s famous 
challenge, “ If you want our aid, call us to your councils,” ^ 
the Colonial Secretary made an emphatic response, 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen, wo do want your aid. We do want your assistance in 
the administration of the vast Empire which is yours as well as ours. 
The weary Titan staggers under the too vast orb of his fate- We 
have borne the burden for many years. We think it time that our 
children should assist us to support it, and whenever you make the 
request to us, be very sm'e that we shall hasten gladly to call you to 
onr councils. If you are prepared at any time to take any share, 
any pioportiouate share, in the burdens of the Empire, we are pre- 
pared to meet you mth any proposal for giving to you a correspond- 
ing voice in the policy of the Empire.” 

As to the method, there was “ no objection in principle ” 
to colonial representation in either or both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But for his own part ho preferred the idea of a “ real 
Council of the Empire, to which all questions of imperial 
interest might be referred.” To proceed gradually, this 
Council might at first be merely advisory ; hut it was " clear 

^ Taken out of its context, this quotation seems to indicate a wish to 
be called to the councils of the Empire. But the speech in which it 
occurs does not justify that interpretation. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
defending the policy of the contingents against Mr. Bourassa’s criticism, 
that it had committed Canada to indefinite imperial obligations. 

“ Blit I have no hesitation in saying to my honourable friend that if, 
as a consequence of our action to-day, the doetrino were to be admitted 
that Canada should take part in all the wars of Great Britain, and con- 
tribute to the military expenditure of the Empire, I agree with him that 
we should revise the condition of things existing between us and Great 
Britain. . . . Under that condition of things, which does not exist, we 
should have the right to say to Great Britain, ‘ If you want us to help 
you, call U8 to your councils ; if you want ns to lake part in wars, let us 
share not only the burdens but the responsihilities and duties as well.’ 
Bnt there is no occasion to examine this contingency to-day.” — Speech 
in the Dominion House of Commons, March 13, 1900, 
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that the object would not be completely secured until there 
had been conferred upon such a Council executive functions, 
and perhaps also legislative powers.” The two main subjects 
with which such a Council would deal were imperial defence 
and commercial relations; to which he now invited “the 
special attention” of the Conference. 

Referring to imperial defence, he laid before them a 
paper showing that the normal naval and military estimates 
amounted to 29s. 3d. per head in the United Kingdom; 
only 2s. in Canada; in New Zealand, 3s. 4d. ; in Cape 
Colony and Natal, between 2s. and Ss. The figme for 
Australia (according to Sir John Forrest) was about 4s. 
He argued that, while this unequal distribution was excus- 
able during the infancy of the colonies, those days were 
past ; and that now it was “ inconsistent with their dignity 
as nations.” He did not expect that this disproportion 
would be corrected off-hand, but he hoped that “ something 
win be done ” ; and proposed calling in the representatives 
of the Admiralty and the War Office to explain the official 
views at a stxbsequent meeting. 

Turning to commercial relations, he argued that the 
resources of the Empire, which were sufficient even to make 
it self-supporting, made it possible to develop an “inter- 
imperial” trade, to displace much of the present foreign 
trade. “ Our first object is free trade within the Empire.” 
But such free trade did not imply the surrender by the 
colonies of indirect taxation. “In my mind, whenever 
Customs duties are balanced by Excise duties, or whenever 
they are levied on articles which ore not produced at home, 
the enforcement of such duties is no derogation whatever 
from the priuoiples of Free Trade as I understand it.” From 
such imperial free trade great results would follow. He 
was confident “ that it would hasten the development of our 
colonies ; that it would fill up the spare places in yom' lands 
with an active, intelligent, industrious, and, above all, a 
British population ; that it would make the mother country 
entirely independent of foreign food and raw material.” 

He had to recognize, however, that no such proposal had 
come from the colonies. But the latter had declared them- 
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selves willing to entertain the idea of giving a tariff preference 
to British manufactures, without demanding reciprocity. At 
the Conference of 1897 the colonial premiers had under- 
taken to work in this direction. But "nothing whatever 
had come of that resolution,” Prior to 1897 the Dominion 
Government actually had adopted the principle of granting 
a British preference without reciprocity. But so far this 
preference had not produced adequate results. The most 
it had done was to arrest the positive decline of British 
imports into Canada. The trouble was that the preference 
had not really weakened protection, 

“ So long as a preferential tariff, even a munificent preference, is 
still sufficiently protective to exclude us altogether, or nearly so, 
from your markets, it is no satisfaction to us that you have imposed 
even greater disability upon the same goods if they come from 
foreign markets, especially if the articles in which the foreigners are 
interested come in under more favourable conditions.” ^ 


‘ The Canadian representatives rebutted this argument in au exhaust- 
ive “ Memorandum respecting the Operation of the Preferential Tariff,” 
which appears in the Report (App. IX.) They pointed out that while 
British dutiable imports iuoreased by 56 per cent, from 1897 to 1901, the 
increase in similar imports from all countries, excepting the United 
States, was at the rate of only 32 per cent. They stated that in the 
United States manufacturers had met the preference by reducing their 
selling prices. They claimed, with justice, that the figures in the 
Memorandum substantiated the following propositions ; — 

1. That the preference is a very substantial and genuine one. 

2. That it gives British merchants a material advantage over foreign 
competitors in the Canadian market, 

3. That the preferential rates are not too high to shut out reasonable 
competition with the Oanadian producer. 

4. That the preference has resulted not only in arresting the con- 
tinuous decline in British trade, but in stimulating that trade. If it had 
not been granted, it is not very likely that the volume of British imports 
into Canada would be as large as it is to-day, to say the least. 

6. That the advantage given by Canada to the British manufacturer 
is proved beyond all question. If he has not fully availed himself of it, 
that is not the fault of the Canadian Government, or of Oanadian fiscal 
policy. 

It is instructive to notice that the official Canadian view is more than 
accepted in the United States, The " campaign text-book ” of the 
Democratic party, compiled for the recent presidential election (November 
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In conoluaion, he appealed to the colonies to consider 
the advantages which they gained as members of the British 
Empire. 

“I want you to oonaidet for a moment what is the present 
position of the smaller nations with whom in population you may 
more closely compare yourselves. What is the position of such 
nations as . . . Holland or the South American Republic? Why, 
gentlemen, they are absolutely independent nations, accordingly they 
have to bear the burdens for their military or naval defences, or for 
both, as the ease may be, to which yours bear no proportion what- 
ever. . . . But the privileges which you enjoy involve corresponding 
obligations. The responsibilities must be reciprocal, and must be 
shared in common, and I do not think that any empire may be said 
to be on a sure foundation which is not based upon recognised 
community of sacrifices.” 

It was decided that naval defence should be the first 
subject of discussion, doubtless having regard to the extreme 
importance attached to that question by the imperial 
authorities. The only resolution before the Conference 
was that submitted by Mr. Seddon, proposing merely a 
strengthening of the Australian Auxiliary Squadron, for 
which the Commonwealth and Hew Zealand were to pay 
a proportionately increased subsidy, on the old basis, in- 
volving no change of principle in any respect. 

1904), deals exhaustively with the question of the Canadian tariff, 
advocating reciprocity with the Bominion as the right policy for the 
United States. Figures are given showing that British imports into 
Canada decreased steadily from $68, 622,116 in 1873 to $29,412,188 in 
1897 : whereas after the concession of 26 per cent, preference they at once 
began to rise steadily, reaching $61,770,379 in 1904. "From a decrease 
of 60 per cent, from 1873 to 1897, the preferential tariff has aided British 
merchants and manufacturers to sell more than 100 per cent, more goods 
in Canada in 1904 than they sold in 1897. In the ihree years ending in 
1903 the sum of $8,464,696 in duties has been saved to British sellers by 
the operation of the preference. . . . Increases like this were made, of 
course , at' the expense chiefly of the United States : especially since 
Canada has imposed a surtax of 33} per cent, upon imports from Germany 
(1903), in retaliation for the refusal of Germany to continue the admission 
of Canadian products at ‘conventional’ rates of duty.” There follows 
a description of "the Chamberlain Program,” which is summed up 
as "a legitimate and business-like warfare.” 
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The views of the Admiralty upon the general question 
were set forth in a "Memorandum on Sea-Power,” written 
to combat the idea that the naval defence of the Empire can 
be treated in any way as a merely local interest. Accord- 
ingly the term “defence,” with its local association, is 
tabooed, on the ground that naval defence consists entirely 
in taking the offensive, so as to destroy the enemy’s ships 
wherever they may be. This function necessitates “ a single 
navy under one control.” The interest of the various colonies 
in imperial naval defence, as a whole, was demonstrated by a 
detailed reference to the value of their sea-borne trade, and 
the special ocean routes which it follows. The figures 
showed that the total trade of the United Kingdom and 
of the self-governing colonies, with each other and witli 
foreign countries, amounted to about twelve millions sterling. 
Of this about three miUions, or one-fourth, was accounted for 
by the trade of the self-governing colonies with each other 
and with foreign countries, of which the United Kingdom 
paid most of the bill for naval defence, oven over inter- 
colonial trade routes. The total naval expenditure per head 
was given as follows : — United Kingdom, 1 6s. Id. ; Australia, 
10|d, ; New Zealand, 6Jd. ; Canada, nil; Newfoundland, 
nil; Cape Colony, Is. l-id. ; Natal, 4 b. 6fd. The last item 
represents a subsidy paid unconditionally by Natal in lieu of 
the coal promised in 1897. 

To emphasize the official views. Lord Selbome attended 
personally and addressed the Conference. He again laid the 
utmost stress upon the futility of localiziag the naval problem, 
and the necessity of a single naval authority. He next 
criticized the existing Australian Agreement, admitting that 
its wealmess lay in the nakedness of the cash nexus. For 
it established only the relation “of the man who pays to 
the man who supplies ” ; and did not tend to give Australians 
and New Zealanders "the sense of personal interest, of 
personal possession,” in the British Navy. He wished to see 
in the navy more colonial officers and seamen, in order “ to 
increase the maritime spirit of the Empire,” which might 
be lost in the interior of the Canadian and Australian 
continents. 
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" Bull it cannot be done, I opine, so long as we aie only receivers 
of money. I want to see from all parts of the Empire a personal 
contribution to the navy, so that it may not only be an abstract 
Admiralty to govern the navy, but an Admiralty that has won the 
confidence of the colonies, because the colonies understand its policy, 
and because in each colony there are officers and men belonging to 
the navy — an integral portion of the navy.” 

To effect the desired change he suggested that in re- 
organizing the Australian sq_uadron “ at least one, if not two, 
cruisers should be manned exclusively by Australasians under 
the command of imperial officers,” and that these ships 
should he interchanged ocoasionally with ships of other 
squadrons. Also, he desired to establish colonial branches of 
the Eoyal Naval Eeserve. But above all, any Australian 
squadron must not be confined, as hitherto, within prescribed 
waters, but must be free to seek the enemy in any part of the 
eastern seas. He submitted that the principles of the 
Australian scheme held good for the development of naval 
strength in any of the self-governing colonies. 

The discussion which followed revealed differences of 
opinion, showing that it would be useless to frame a general 
resolution. Instead, the colonial premiers individually visited 
the Admiralty to explain their several views. As a result, 
Lord Selborne was able to announce that he had received the 
following " offers of assistance towards the naval expenses of 
the Empire.” 

Cape Colony, £50,000 per annum to the general main- 
tenance of the navy. No conditions. 

Commonwealth of Australia, £200,000 per annum to on 
improved Australasian Squadron, and the establishment of a 
branch of the Eoyal Nayal Eeserve. 

Natal, £36,000 per annum to the general maintenance 
of the navy. No conditions. 

Newfoundland, £3000 per annum (and £1800 as a 
special contribution to the fitting and preparation of a di’ill 
ship) towards the maintenance of a branch of the Eoyal 
Naval Eeserve of not less than 600 men. 

New Zealand, £40,000 per annum to an improved 
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Australasian Squadron, and the establishment of a branch of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. 

Oommenting upon these offers, he pointed out that Cape 
Colony and Natal had “ made their offer unfettered by any 
conditions, a mark of confidence and of appreciation of the 
naval problem of which the Board of Admiralty are deeply 
sensible.” Also, he drew attention to the terms of the 
Australian Agreement.^ As for Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
had informed him that the Dominion Government were 
“ contemplating the establishment of a local naval force in 

^ The preamble and the following articles are noteworthy 

Prmnile . — The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., and 
the Governments of the Commonwealth of Australia and of New Zealand, 
having recognised the importance of sea power in the control which it 
gives over sea communications, the necessity of a avngle mvy imder one 
authority, by which alone concerted action can be assured, and the ad- 
vantages which wOl be derived from developing the eea power of Australia 
and New Zealand, have resolved to conclude for this purpose an Agree- 
ment. 

Article 2. 

The base of this force shall be the ports of Australia and New 
Zealand, and their sphere of operations shall be the waters of the 
Australia, China, and East Indies Stations, as defined in the attached 
schedules, where the Admiralty believe they can moat effectively act 
against hostile vessels which threaten the trade or interests of Australia 
and New Zealand. .... 

ArUcle 3. 

This force shall be under the control and orders of the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief for the time being appointed to command His 
Majesty’s ships and vessels on the Australian Station. 

ArUde 4. 

Of the ships referred to in Article 1, one shall be kept in reserve and 
shall be only partly manned, and shall be used as Drill Ship for training 
the Hoyal Naval Beserve ; the remainder shall be kept in commission 
fuUy manned. 

Article 6. 

The three vessels used as Drill Ships and one other vessel abnll be 
manned by Australians and New Zealanders, os far as procurable, paid 
at special rates, and enrolled in proportion to the relative population of 
the Commonwealth and New Zealand. If a sufficient proportion of men 
from either colony should not on the aforesaid basis be forthcoming, a 
sufficient number of men to complete the complements of the ships may 
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the -waters of Canada, hut that they were not able to Tifin.VR 
any offer of assistance analogous to those enumerated above.” 

The net result was not to reduce greatly the disproportion 
of the burden left upon the shoulders of the mother country, 
the amended figures being as follow: — United Kingdom, 
15s. 2d. per head; Cape Colony, Is. lOid.; Natal, 10s. OJd.; 
Australia, Is. Ofd. ; New Zealand, Is. O^d. ; Newfoundland, 
3^d. ; and Canada, nil. 

By way, it seems, of apologising for the meagreness of 
the above results. Lord Selborne recapitulated the arguments 
with which he had endeavoured to impress his colonial 
visitors. He had urged again the unjust incidence of naval 
taxation as compared with the distribution of the commerce 
protected, and again had contrasted the expenditure upon 
naval defence borne by {e.g.) Holland and Japan with that of 
the self-governing colonies. The great danger which he feared 
was “ that Canada, South Africa, and Australia, being in fact 

be enrolled from the other colony. They shall be officered by officers of 
the Royal Navy, supplemented by officers of the Roytd Naval Reserve. 

ArUcle 6. 

In order to ensure that the Naval Service shaU include officers born 
in Australia and New Zealand, who -will be able to rise to the highest 
posts in the Royal Navy, the under-mentioned nominations for Naval 
Cadetships -will be given annually : — 

Commonwealth of Australia . . . .8 

New Zealand . . . . . .2 


Article V. 

The branches of the Royal Naval Reserve established in Australia 
and New Zealand shall be called into actual service by His Majesty in 
Council, acting on the advice of his Governments of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and New Zealand respectively. .... 

AtHcU 8. 

In consideration of the service aforementioned, the Commonwealth of 
Australia and New Zealand shall pay the Imperial Government five- 
twelfths and one- twelfth respectively of the total annual cost of maintain- 
ing the naval force on the Australian Station, provided that the total 
amoimt so paid shall in no case exceed £200,000 and £40,000 respectively 
in any one year. In reckoning the total annual cost, a sum equal to 6 
per cent, on the prime cost of the ships of which the naval force of the 
station is composed shall be included. 

10 
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oontinentB, should become too much continental and too little 
maritime in their aspirations and ideas.” Hence his supreme 
object was to " cultivate the maritime spirit,” from which the 
rest would follow. 

The question of military defence came up next for dis- 
cussion. On this subject also there was a motion before the 
Conference in the name of Mr. Seddon, who already, in 1900, 
had persuaded the New Zealand Parliament to pass an Act 
providing for the establishment of an Imperial Reserve on the 
hnes now indicated in the following resolution : — 

" That it is desirable to have an Imperial Reserve Force formed in 
each of Hia Majesty’s Dominions over the seas, for service in case of 
emergonoy outside the Dominion or Colony in which such Reserve is 
formed. The limits within which such reserve force may he employed 
outside the Colony wherein it is raised to be defined by the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments at the time such reserve is formed, and to 
be in aooordance with any law in force for the time being respecting 
the same. The cost of maintaining and equipping such Imperial 
Reserve Force to he defrayed in such proportion and manner os may 
he agreed upon between the Imperial and Colonial Governments.” 

Following the example of the Admiralty, the Secretary 
of State for War attended the Conference to explain the 
views of his department. While approving Mr. Seddon’s 
motion, he declared that the policy of the War OfBce was 
not a novelty due to the impetus of the war, but that “ our 
whole progress in this country for the last twenty years has 
been to some such end as that which we are now aRhing you 
to put your seal upon.” He described the steady revival of 
national interest in imperial defence, and gave figures showing 
the strength of the regular forces, including “ a home field 
army of 120,000 men,” and “somewhere between 100,000 
and 200,000 employed in various positions for the defence 
of London and for strategic positions which might be 
threatened in case of invasion,” forces not too large “ in view 
of the possibility of our at any time losing the command of 
the sea.” Although England maintained a large force for 
service abroad, “ oiroumstances may occur in which it is most 
desirable that we should have a call on further troops.” For 
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example, if the Japanese alliance involved us in a war with 
Enssia, it would be a great advantage in point of time if we 
could count upon obtaining aid “ from those colonies which 
arc nearest and most conveniently situated for supporting us 
in China.” As to the nature of the colonial contingent, size 
mattered far leas than quality. The force must be capable 
of being pitted against European troops, which implied more 
thorough training than colonial forces then were receiving. 
The necessity of this training had been illustrated by the 
Boers, who, not being an organized army, had failed to press 
home their initial advantages in the war, or to use their 
opportunities of breaking through our extended lines. As to 
the colonial contingents sent to South Africa, equally with 
our own “ hastily levied ” reinforcements, “ there was a con- 
siderable number of those troops which no general would 
have had a right to pit against European troops without 
further training.” Therefore it was desirable that, supposing 
in any future emergency the colonies wished to support the 
mother country, “ they should be in a position to do so with 
a body of troops, however moderate in number, which could 
be put in line with our own regular troops against a European 
power.” Seeing how large the English contingent would be, 
even in a war of primarily colonial interest, he urged this re- 
quest “on the ground of reciprocity,” not as “a donative on the 
part of the colonies out of loyalty.” To justify the contention 
that the colonial forces at present were not fit to be “ put in 
line with our own regular troops against a European power," 
he quoted the damaging reports lately presented to the Govern- 
ments of Canada and Australia by their own officers. Also, he 
thought it “a little unfortunate” that Canada now should have 
adopted a different rifle, though carrying the British cartridge. 

Out of the large colonial aggregate of partially trained 
men he now sirggested that about one in four should be 
specially trained, “with a liability to oversea service, that 
they should realise that they are a port of the Army Eeserve 
of the Imperial Force, that their services are absolutely 
pledged in the event of the Government to which they 
belong, proffering assistance to the Imperial Forces in the 
emergency.” Until this principle was accepted it would be 
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premature to discuss details, such as “ whether there should 
be any attachment to regiments at home.” As to the money 
question, the expense would not be formidable. At £9 per 
head a force of 20,000 men (taking the colonies as a whole) 
would cost only £180,000 per annum, or one-fiftieth of the 
sum (£9,000,000) which the mother country had been forced, 
by the necessities of the Empire, to add to her peace estimates 
within two years. Yet the imperial Government possibly 
might contribute to the cost of the colonial reserves, as Mr. 
Seddon proposed, if it had a definite call on these troops. 
But if any colony insisted upon keeping its right to proffer 
its contingent at any moment, the Imperial Government could 
not be expected to help maintain troops which, after all, might 
not be availabla when wanted. 

In conclusion, he declared that the enormous expenditure 
of the mother country was not due to militarism. Its object 
was to enable the Empire to strike quickly when required. 
" That is the object of the whole of our present organization 
at the War Office, which has advanced most rapidly within 
the last two or three years.” 

The effect of Mr. Brodrick's proposals was at once to 
range the nationalists against the colonialists. The account 
given in the report hardly admits of abbreviation : — 

“The discussion revealed considerable difference of opinion 
amongst the members. "While the representatives of Capo Colony 
and Natal were disposed to fall in with the policy suggested by Mr. 
Seddon and the Secretary of State for War — of having a special 
body of troops oar-marked for Imperial service — ^the representatives 
of Canada and Australia were of opinion that the best course to 
pursue was to endeavour to raise the standard of training for the 
general body of their forces, to organise the departmental services 
and equipment required for the mobilisation of a field force, leaving 
it to the Colony, when the need arose, to determine how and to 
what extent it should render assistance. The Imperial eentiment in 
the Colonies was steadily growing, and their action in the late war 
left no room for douht that such assistance would he given readily 
and effectively and to the utmost of their ability in any future 
emergency. 

“To establish a special force, set apart for general Imperial 
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service, and praotioally under the absolute control of the Imperial 
Government, vras objectionable in principle, as derogating from the 
powers of self-government enjoyed by them, and would be calculated 
to impede the general improvement in training and organisation 
of their defence forces, and, consequently, their ability to render 
effective help if it should be required. In the result it was decided 
that, if His Majesty’s Government on consideration should think it 
desirable to take action on tlie suggestion of the Secretary of State 
for War in the case of those Colonies which wore disposed to fall in 
with it, it would be best to do so through the usual channel of 
official correspondence.” 

The Conference also diaouased the question of commisaions 
in the army, and passed the following resolution unanimously: — 

“ Tliat the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies suggest 
that the question of the allotment of the naval and military cadets 
to the Dominions beyond the seas be taken into consideration by the 
naval and military authorities, with a view to increasing the number 
of commissions to be offered ; that, consistent with ensuring suitable 
candidates, as far as practicable, greater facilities than now obtained 
should be given to enable young colonists to enter the Navy and 
the Army.” 

On one matter, at any rate, the champions of national 
rights could fall into line without apprehension of colonialist 
criticism. A unanimous resolution was passed to the effect 
that in the placing of government contracts, whether imperial 
or colonial, the products of the Empire should be preferred 
where practicable. 

As regards political relations, we are not told that the 
suggestion of an imperial council, or of parliamentary re- 
presentation, was ever mentioned again after Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s introductory speech. At any rate, the Conference 
contented itself with resolving that it was desirable that 
similar conferences should be held at intervals not exceeding 
four years. 

The question of commercial relations, though occupying 
a large space in the Report, need not detain us here, except 
in so far as the claims of nationalism affected the proceedings. 
The Report alludes again to the official English declaration 
of 1897 in favour of a Zollverein, which "would change the 
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various parts (of the Empire) from a series of commercial 
units to an organic whole”; and “would lead inevitably to 
the closer political union which is so generally desired.” We 
are told, not that the premiers wasted any time in academic 
discussion of the federalist dream, but that they did evince 
a strong desire to estabKsh some form of closer commercial 
relations. When it became apparent that “no arrangement 
appUoable to all could be devised,” the premiers individually 
interviewed the President of the Board of Trade, who sub- 
sequently announced that the representatives of Canada and 
New Zealand were in favour of preference on the lines of the 
Dominion policy ; that those of Capo Colony and Natal were 
willing to raise the duty on certain competing foreign imports 
by 25 per cent.; while Sir Edmund Barton had not defined 
the nature or extent of the preference which ho approved 
in principle.^ The premiers were prepared to recommend 
measures on these hnes to their respective Parliaments, 
without bargaining for formal reciprocity in our markets. But 
the principle of reciprocal preference was included in the 
general resolution,® which embodied the recommendations of 

^ New Zealand and the South African colonies have made the pro- 
posed concessions. On the other hand, Australia and Canada still main- 
tain the atatiis quo. 

* The text of the resolution was as follows : — 

(1) That this Conference recognizes that the principle of preferential 
trade between the United Elingdom and His Majesty’s Dominions beyond 
the seas would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, 
and would, by promoting the de-velopmeut of the resources and industries 
of the several parts, strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognizes that, in the present circumstances 
of the Colonics, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free 
Trade as between tbe Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond 
the seas. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade 
within the Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not 
already adopted such a policy should, as far as their oircumstanoea permit, 
give substantial preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom. 

(4) That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respeoltuUy urge on His 
Majesty’s Qovemment the expediency of granting m the CniLed Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies 
either by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 
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the Conference. This resolution, inter cdia, urged upon the 
British Governnoent the expediency of granting preferential 
treatment to the “ products and manufactures of the colonies, 
either by exemption from or reduction of duties now or 
hereafter imposed.” To emphasize the same point, the 
Canadian Ministers handed in a Memorandum, which already 
possesses a certain historical interest, as elucidating a much 
debated question. They there stated that “if they could be 
assured that the Imperial Government would accept the 
principle of preferential trade generally, and particularly 
grant to the food products of Canada in the United Kingdom 
coemption from duties now levied, or hereafter imposed, they, 
the Canadian Ministers, would be prepared to go further into 
the subject, and endeavour to give to the British manu- 
facturer some increased advantage over his foreign competitors 
in the markets of Canada.”^ In other words, the British 
Government merely had to maintain the shilUng duty on 
corn, with remission to colonial produce, in order to establish 
the preferential system in connection with Canada and to 
obtain an increase of the preference for British imports. Those 
British Ministers whose refusal to maintain the sbilliug duty 
on such terms provoked the fiscal controversy thus became 
responsible for the larger subsequent movement in which the 
policy of protecting manufactures has been tacked on to the 
polioy of placing revenue duties on foreign foodstufls. 

A few minor matters also came up for discussion. Ee- 
solutions were passed affecting coasting trade, mail subsidies, 
patents, and the purchase of ocean cables ; but none of these 
have the immediate interest possessed by the larger subjects. 

^ Report, p. 37. Of, the following : “ My vindication of the prefer- 
ence polioy was given not at Ottawa or on Canadian soil, but in the heart 
of the Empire at London, at the Colonial Conference, when I declared to 
the Empire that I and my colleagues of the Government were ready to 
make a trade treaty. We said, ‘ We are ready to discnse with you artidos 
on which we can give you a preference, and articles on which yon can 
give us a preference. We are ready to make with you a treaty of trade.’ 
Mark those words coming from a colony to the mother country without 
olTenoe being given or tsien." — Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Sorel, Sept. 28, 
1904. 
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THE COLONIAL GONEERENOE, 1902 
(ll.) ArTBR THE OOOTEEENCE 

Although the feeble result of the Oonferenoe came as a rude 
shock to official imperialism, in one respect it exceeded the 
anticipations of some who knew what the war had done for 
colonial national sentiment. To them it would have been 
no surprise if Sir Edmund Barton had ranged himself 
decisively beside Sir Wilfrid Laurier, to repudiate the whole 
principle of cash subsidies to the British navy. Eor, even 
before the war, Australian national sentiment had been 
worked up by the federalist orators to a pitch whore the 
conditions of the existing naval agreement began to be felt 
as undignified and repressive of national growth. For years 
past Australians had watched the subsidized British ships 
come and go, with their British crews, and during that time 
their native country had made no progress whatever in the 
noble art of self-defence by sea, for all the odd million and 
a half spent on naval hire. Surely, they argued, Australian 
money were better spent in training Austrahans to defend 
themselves. 

The vague dissatisfaction found concrete expression in 
connection with a proposal (1899) to form a Naval Eeserve 
in Australia. Official imperialism had its colonialist scheme 
all prepared. Terms of service and rates of pay, framed to 
meet the conditions of the mother country, were to be trans- 
ferred to Australia. The imperial Government would be 
paymaster, and have entire control, Australia being granted 
the inspiring privilege of providing drill sheds. It was 

obvious that no Reserve could be formed on these lines. 

162 
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The pay was far below the local standard; the scheme of 
training was incompatible with local industrial conditions; 
and finally, Australia, in the flush of her new national con- 
sciousness, was in no mood to forego the control of her own 
naval forces. Accordingly, the several colonies appointed 
a committee of naval officers, enjoying the advantage of real 
acquaintance with all the facts, to devise an alternative plan. 
The essence of their recommendation was that the subsidy 
vote should be diverted to the training and maintenance of 
an Australian naval force, of about 3000 men, paid and 
controlled entirely by the federal Government. This force 
was to be available in time of war, partly as a reserve for 
any British fleet, partly to man five effective cruisers lent by 
the imperial authorities. The cruisers were to supply train- 
ing facilities in time of peace ; and in war were to remain at 
the disposal of the Commonwealth, for the protection (from 
raiding warships) of those intercolonial and coastal trade- 
routes on account of which the existing squadron had been 
confined, by the Agreement of 1887, to Australian waters. 
The Australian committee argued that this scheme, by foster- 
ing the maritime instinct and training the maritime faculties 
of young Australians under their own Government, would bo 
less degrading to Australia, and more effective in strengthen- 
ing the naval resources of the Empire, than the existing system 
of hiring defence from England. So far from suggesting that 
their scheme would represent the final contribution of Australia 
to imperial naval defence, they advocated it not only as 
securing better value for the money then available, but as 
offering larger opportunities for future expansion along 
national lines, in the direction of relieving the British taxpayer. 

These recommendations were approved heartily by Aus- 
tralian public opinion, including even the colonialist press 
of the provincial capitals.' But in England they evoked 
a furious storm of denunciation. The onset of official 
imperialism was led by The Times (Oct. 6, 1899), which 
condemned the scheme as “ inadequate, inconsequent, and alto- 
gether inadmissible.” Australians were informed summarily 
that the naval defence of their native land was not then 
business, but “ essentially the business of the British Navy,” 
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and therefore must be under the “ absolute control ” of the 
British Admiralty. The Admiralty had conceded the utmost 
to Australian politioal opinion when it had oonsented, against 
the dictates of sound naval strategy, to restrict the operations 
of the subsidized sq.uadron to Austrahau waters; and now 
could “ go no further in that direction.” Accordingly “ a 
far more useful and practical form of colonial contribution 
towards imperial defence is that adopted by the Government 
of the Cape Colony — an annual grant towards the cost of 
the Imperial Navy, to be applied by the Admiralty without 
restrictions of any kind.” On the other hand, the present " un- 
fortunate and most mischievous proposals” might (horrible 
thought!) lead in time to “the establishment of semi-inde- 
pendent navies throughout the Empire.” As for the proposed 
periodical inspection of the local squadron by the British 
Admiral, the latter could not report favourably without 
“virtually telling the Admiralty that the Federal Govern- 
ment knew much better how to organize naval defence than 
it does itself,” — a proposition apparently too outrageous for 
further elucidation. The gist of the matter was, according 
to The Times, that “ naval defence, such as Australia needs, 
is not to be had upon these terms,” which opens up a gloomy 
prospect for the Empire, seeing that the foremost colony 
bluntly declines to have anything to do with naval defence 
on the official system. 

These strictures were endorsed warmly in a letter by the 
Secretary of the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, 
who urged the colonies to “pay their money towards the 
maintenance of the Eoyal Navy, and allow their local navies 
to come to an end.” The desire of Australians to take “ an 
active part in nautical life ” was admitted to be “ laudable,” 
but “every opportunity for this is afforded by the Eoyal 
Navy in Australian waters,” a remark betraying an utter lack 
of sympathy with local requirements or national instincts. 
When Tlio Times returned to the charge in the following 
January, reiterating its strictures with increased violence, 
official imperialism found another champion in “Navalis,” 
who seemed to echo the views of the Navy League. On the 
other hand, Lord Carrington, as Governor of New South 
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Wales in 1887, bore testimony to tbe strength even then 
of Australian sentiment; while Lord Brassey defended the 
Australian proposals with the authority, not only of a naval 
expert, but of a close acquaintance with the facts of the 
movement, in which, as Governor of Victoria, he himself had 
taken a friendly hand. Nevertheless, The Tiitm seems to 
have expressed the views of the Admiralty with tolerable 
precision, for the question of Australian naval defence practic- 
ally remained in abeyance until brought up again at the 
Conference of 1902. 

When that occasion arrived the position was not promising 
for the national advancement of Australia. As a nationalist 
Sir Edmund Barton had shown more enthusiasm and greater 
success in the oratorical campaign which led up to federation 
than in the duller work of inaugurating departments and 
liarmonizing conflicting interests which devolved upon the 
first premier of the new Commonwealth. In London he 
lacked the support of Mr. 0. Kingston, the strongest states- 
man and nationalist of Australia, who, at the Conference of 
1897, had stood out for national principles of naval reform, 
and now stayed behind to enhance his reputation by a fear- 
less administration of the federal Customs. On the other 
hand, another colleague, whose office was more directly con- 
cerned with the objects of the Conference, happened to be 
a thorough colonialist. As premier of an isolated colony 
for many years, Sir John Forrest had acquired a deeper 
sympathy with the colonial loyalty which passed through 
himself to the source of imperial favour, than with the 
pan-Australian sentiment which tended to limit his local 
domiuation. He had been called of necessity to federal 
office, as a concession to the sentiment of Western Australia ; 
and was directing the department of Defence with the self- 
willed obstiaacy of the habitual autocrat. At the present 
juncture he embarrassed the national cause by presenting an 
official memorandum,^ in which, rejecting an Australian policy, 

* “ I deairG to say that the minute in no way represented the views 
of the Commonwealth Government, . . . never came up for discussion, 
and was therefore never adopted by the Cabinet. It represented my own 
views at the time.” — Sir John Forrest, July 9, 1903. Hansard. 
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he declared for a naval programme after the heart of official 
imperialism. His proposals for a renewal of the subsidy 
merely followed the line of least resistance, and thus serve 
to exhibit in a stronger light the far-seeing wisdom which 
forbade the Canadian statesmen of 1887 to acquiesce in the 
fatal precedent. These proposals, moreover, coincided in 
principle with the views of Mr. Seddon, and thus attracted 
the favour of officialdom by offering a comprehensive arrange- 
ment to include both the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 
Finally, the cause of Australian self-respect could not escape 
the pressure, subtle but unmistakable, with which the mort- 
gagee knows how to check the independence of his victim. 
A whisper from the City, and Australian patriots sorrowfully 
weigh the prospects of the imminent loan or the impending 
conversion against the behests of the national conscience. 

Under these adverse circumstances Sir Edmund Barton 
persuaded himself that he had done the best for his country. 
Nevertheless, he did not return to Australia unconscious of 
the storm-clouds which, on the first rumours of the new naval 
proposals, had gathered over the political sky. Before the 
final conclusion of the Conference, Mr. Deakin, then acting 
premier, presumably not unaware of the situation in London, 
delivered a speech at Melbourne (Aug. 12, 1902), which 
seems to have been timed with the forlorn hope of strengthen- 
ing the hands of his absent chief against the denationalizing 
schemes of official imperialism. Speaking of imperial defence, 
Mr. Deakin argued that the necessary unity of control was 
not incompatible with a decentralization which would develop 
local resources. 

“ The policy of centralisation restricted the colonies to contribu- 
tions in coin, while the policy of decentralisation would substitute 
trained men and bases of supply in the place of subsidies. Australia 
strongly favoured the decentralisation advocated by Sir Edmund 
Barton, as contrasted with the centralisation sought by the proposals 
of Mr. Brodrick and the Admiralty, which in no way appealed to the 
patriotic sentiment and seK-reliant spirit of Australians. No colonial 
force under War Office control could have furnished such effective 
soldiers for South Africa as the volrmteer contingents had furnished.” 
— ^Reuter. 
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Landing once more on Anatralian shores, Sir Edmund 
Barton exerted all his ample gifts of eloquence on behalf of 
the naval agreement to which he had pledged his honour and 
sacrificed his past. He did not claim that it embodied an 
ideal policy, but sought to vindicate it by quoting the 
strategical commonplaces of the Admiralty, and by emphasiz- 
ing the question of expense. His apology was received and 
pondered by the Australian people ; with what result may be 
learnt from an article in the J.ffe (Nov. 12, 1902), which 
provoked a fresh broadside from the batteries of The Times. 
The popular Melbourne newspaper, which had yielded to none 
in the loyalty represented by contingents, now declared that 
"the people of Australia undoubtedly entertain the utmost 
distrust of the new naval agreement.” It protested against 
“ the imperiaHstic and un- Australian character of the scheme,” 
which would “ merge the Austealian Squadron absolutely in 
the British Navy,” and “ seek to impose upon the people of 
Australia taxation without representation.” Alluding to the 
familiar strategical arguments, it pointed out that, while the 
imperial navy was the first line of defence, it did not provide 
the protection required by Australia against the raids of 
“roving marauders” upon coastwise commerce. It urged 
that for Australia to undertake the latter responsibility was 
a far more appropriate form of contribution than was sug- 
gested by the imperial plan “ for roping in all the British 
colonies as contributors to the British Navy, regardless of 
their local defences.” The article concluded with a warning 
agaiust the “old cry of the British professional officer to 
disparage the volunteer,” and an emphatic condemnation of a 
proposal which resembled a request to “ open your purse and 
shut your eyes.” 

Faithful to the pledge extracted by the official imperial- 
ists, Sir Edmund Barton introduced a Bill (July 1903) to 
give effect to the new agreement.^ Anticipating obvious 
criticism, he repudiated, as he was bound to do, the suggestion 
of “ undue pressure.” Contrasting the new agreement with 
its predecessor, he laid special emphasis on, firstly, the " sea- 

1 AH the quotations following are from the Australian Hansard report 
of these debates. 
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going ” feature, the zone of operations no longer being limited 
to Australasian waters; and secondly, the provisions for 
training Australian seamen. In support of the first he 
endorsed the familiar platitudes of the Admiralty, about 
offensive defence and unity of control ; and dwelt at length 
upon the second, in hopes of conciliating nationalist senti- 
ment. Three third-class cruisers, being “ obsolescent ” vessels 
already upon the station, were to be employed as training 
ships; two for Australia and one for New Zealand. In 
addition, a new third-class cruiser would be kept in com- 
mission, to carry an entirely Australasian crew, paid at 
special rates by the imperial Government. The permanent 
crews of these four vessels would amount to about nine 
hundred men. Nor was this the whole of the “ Australian 
element.” A branch of the Royal Naval Reserve was to he 
formed, comprising twenty-five officers and seven hundred 
seamen and stokers. As to the easting naval forces of the 
several States, it was “ hoped that the bulk of them may be 
absorbed by the new arrangement.” Thus naval training 
would be afforded to about sixteen hundred Australasians at 
the outset. The federal premier argued that by this means 
" those who join wiU also have an opportunity for equipping 
themselves for service in an Australian Navy, if such a navy 
should afterwards be constituted,” His critics, however, 
reminded him that the Naval Reservists, drawn from the 
men who had completed their three or five years service 
afloat, would remain at the call of the imperial Government, 
instead of being available for the special service of the 
Commonwealth. 

In further support of the agreement, Sir Edmund Barton 
contrasted the three possible alternatives, namely — (1) the 
abandonment of naval defence altogether ; (2) the possibility 
of obtaining another and better agreement ; (3) an Australian 
Navy. Dealing with the first, he entered a protest against 
colonialism, which recalls the patriotic spirit of his previous 
career. “ I trust that we shall not be degraded by tho 
argument that we need not discharge our duty because we 
shall derive exactly the same benefit if we ignore it.” He 
quoted the trade statistics, pointing out that 40 per cent, of 
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the ocean trade did not concern the mother country at all. 
In reply to the argument that an annual subsidy produced 
no tangible national asset at the end of the term, he com- 
pared the principle of the agreement with that of insurance. 
Proceeding to the second and third alternatives, the Australian 
premier relapsed into colonialism. He dwelt upon the “ ex- 
ceedingly advantageous” character of the contract, whereby 
the Commonwealth obtained the “minimum adequate pro- 
tection” for a subsidy amounting to only Is. OJd. per head 
of population. The old agreement, at the date of its incep- 
tion, had involved 8 d. per head, but the increase of population 
in ten years had reduced the tax to 6 d. Likewise the cost 
of the new agreement would be reduced progressively by the 
further increase of population. At the same time, the 
volume of trade for which this insurance premium was 
payable had expanded in a much larger ratio, since 1887, 
than was represented by the increase of the subsidy. 

Accordingly Sir Edmund Barton claimed credit, hke a 
true colonialist, for having secured a great deal in return for 
very little — at the expense of the British taxpayer. Whereas 
the Admiralty had suggested a subsidy of £467,000 (includ- 
ing Hew Zealand), he had reduced the Australian amount to 
£200,000. He recapitulated the colonialist arguments which 
he confessed to having employed in England against the 
official proposal. He had, it appears, presented the orthodox 
picture of the poor, struggling Australian ; who has to pay 
interest on state-owned railways, instead of paying a much 
larger amount in dividends to private proprietors, as the 
English do. 

"The taxpayer who is relieved ... of the burden which falls 
on the taxpayers in our struggling commmiities can more easily, 
perhaps, afford a large contribution to naval and military defence, 
... it becomes a question not of what wo would like to do, but of 
what we can do. . . . Holding that opinion, T could not be of the 
opinion at the same time that we, who, while doing all these things, 
are absolutely throwing open the results of our efforts to the rest of 
the people of the Empire, at any rate the white people of the 
Empire, should be called upon to contribute at the same rate per 
head as the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. ... We should very 
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sooa come to the end of onr tether if we recognised anything like a 
proportionate liability.” 

After reading the opinion of the Australian protectionist, 
one is prompted to ask what is the total of the English 
contribution to the Empire, reckoning up aU those “ efforts ” 
of which we “ open the results to the rest of the people of 
the Empire.” 

The third alternative, an Australian Navy, was the most 
popular with the nationalist critics of the agreement ; so that 
in discussing it the Australian premier felt himseK to be on 
dangerous ground. While asserting his full appreciation of 
the “ local patriotism ” which animated his opponents, he did 
not scruple to appeal to colonialist instinct ; urging that the 
minimum local squadron would cost fully £ 500,000 per 
annum, including interest and sinking fund. In this connec- 
tion he alluded to the financial provisions of the Common- 
wealth Constitution, hinting that the States might resent 
the appropriation of the full quarter of customs receipts 
which is assigned to the federal Exchequer. But he seems 
to have felt the humiliation of meeting national self-respect 
with objections of this character, and the expediency of 
finding higher grounds for the exclusion of an Australian 
Navy, Turning aside from the financial question, he 
endeavoured to persuade the Australian Parliament, as he 
had already persuaded himself, that the creation of a national 
squadron was incompatible with the principle of imperial 
co-operation. This argument involved him in the assumption 
that to maintain such a squadron was to “dispense with the 
assistance of the imperial navy,” and to “accept the alter- 
native that the Empire must operate by scattered unite, 
losing the power of concentration.” Under the obsession 
of official imperialism he seems to have abandoned the 
nationalist point of view, to which alone he owed his exalted 
ofiBce. He urged upon his fellow-Australians that “ we must 
look at questions of Empire as citizens of the Empire rather 
than as citizens of Australia ” ; and actually asked them, “ If 
an Englishman in England pays from 15s. to 17s. towards 
the maintenance of the navy, why should an EngliahTnan in 
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Australia object to pay Is. ? ” It was not by appealing to 
“ Englishmen in Australia ” that the founders of the Common- 
wealth won the suffrages of their countrymen. 

The official doctrine of “one fleet under one control” 
invariably is vitiated by illogical concessions to common sense ; 
and Sir Edmund Barton experienced no exception to the 
rule. Having explained that the principle of concentration, 
and not localization, was the sufficient and only protection 
for Australia against raiding cruisers, he presently declared 
that " it may be advisable to have torpedo boats or destroyers 
at each of the principal ports as a means of special harbour 
defence. That will not be done immediately, but, as I say, 
as opportunity and funds permit.” Nor would he admit 
that the example of Canada afforded any reason for delay- 
ing to ratify the agreement. In his opinion, Canada had 
"abnegated” a right principle; and he believed that the 
Canadian people would condemn the action of their repre- 
sentatives. He pointed out that his own course was in 
harmony with that of four out of the five other self-govern- 
ing colonies represented at the Conference. He concluded 
with a fitting peroration, in which, as if finally renouncing 
the nationalist creed, he quoted a passage from Kuskin, to 
the effect that England must found colonies and teach “ her 
colonists that their first aka is to advance the power of 
England by land and sea.” Official imperialism itself could 
not have dictated a more congenial sentence. 

To support an un- Australian naval compact, even when 
proposed by his rival, was the fitting part of a politician to 
whom the national cause owed nothing of its hard-won 
success. In the federal campaign Mr. Reid had been a late 
convert to the national programme, only when that pro- 
gramme fairly stood to win. In the story of the federal 
Constitution Bill, the ex-premier of New South Wales always 
figures as the champion of provincial prejudice, settiug the 
fancied grievances of his own colony above the future of the 
Australian people. Since the establishment of the Common- 
wealth he had kept his hold upon the democracy of New 
South Wales by pandering to its petty jealousy of Victoria ; 
and upon the powerful importing interests of Sydney by 
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holding out hopes of an impossible free trade, which would 
condemn the Oommonwealth, as it had condemned the colony, 
to perpetual insolvency. On the present occasion the leader 
of the federal Opposition was faithful to the tradition which 
has earned him the popular title of “Yes — ^No.” For he 
announced his intention of supporting the Bill, while ad- 
ducing the most cogent reasons for rejecting it. In 
particular, he explained with great lucidity the vital 
differences in principle between the new agreement and the 
old one, for which he himself had been partly responsible. 
He pointed out that in 1887 “ the object of the naval agree- 
ment was defined to be ‘ the necessity of increasing the naval 
force for the protection of the floating trade in Australasian 
waters,’” at the joint charge of the imperial and colonial 
Governments. He stated that the Admiralty itself had 

“ proposed that there should be a limit within which the first 
auxiliary squadron should work ” ; and that this principle of 
localization had not been called in question when, in 1897, 
“tentative proposals were made — obviously made — in the 
direction of altering the naval agreement and increasing the 
contribution of Australia.” Another important feature of 
the 1887 Agreement was the condition “that, if the 
auxiliary squadron were established, there should be no 
diminution of the force of the imperial squadron in these 
seaa ... So that we have clearly brought out the idea,' first 
of an imperial squadron in the ordinary sense, such as they 
have on the China, or East Indian, or Northern Pacific 
stations, and then an Australian squadron.” Thus the 
auxiliary squadron “ was to be an additional defence — for the 
purpose of protecting the trade in Australian waters.” In 
contradiction of these prindples the new agreement abolished 
the Auxiliary Squadron, with its special function and limited 
zone ; and made the Oommonwealth contribute to the other, 
the uncontrolled imperial squadron. His view of the differ- 
ence in political principle was that the old agreement “ sets 
out a partnership in Australian defence, whereas the Bill 
under discussion sets out a partnership in imperial defence ” 
marking a change from a national policy to an imperial- 
federalist pohoy. KTevertheless, Mr. Eeid, while expressing 
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his abhorrence of that Mnd of imperialism, seems to have 
been conscious of the difficulty which he would create lor 
himself if, by defeating the BUI, he should be called upon to 
frame an alternative scheme, and to reconcile the hopeless 
antagonism between his own colonialist record and the 
national feeling of the country. Therefore, although he 
“sympathised intensely with those who wish to see the 
beginnings of an Australian navy,” he fell back upon the plea 
that “ we cannot incur any very large expense just now.” In 
a similar “ yes — no ” strain, he alludes to the local naval forces 
which, according to the premier, were to be absorbed and 
ended. “I have no hesitation in saying that if I thought 
this agreement was to be made use of to interfere in any 
sense with the vigorous development of our naval brigades, I 
should vote against it. I should think myself absolutely dis- 
loyal to this country if I did not do so; but I think it is 
possible to vote for this BiU and to pay this money.” In 
fact, he was “profoundly impressed by a sense of great 
obligation to the mother country in the matter of defence.” 
The summary of his characteristic position seems to be 
contained in the following sentences: “ Whilst I intend to 
support the new agreement, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I altogether repudiate the attempt which is 
obviously being made to change the position and relationship 
of the Commonwealth to the imperial Government in matters 
of imperial policy.” 

The debate on the Bill was protracted, and in every 
respect remarkable. Compared with the debates of the 
colonial Parliaments on the introduction of the 188 V Agree- 
ment, or with their more recent debates upon the great 
question of the South African contingents, it testifies, by its 
lofty tone throughout, to an elevation of political character, 
distinguisliing the Parliament of the Commonwealth from its 
provincial forerunners; and also, by its actual treatment of 
the subject, to the rapid development of an Australian 
patriotism. 

Most striking of aU is the attitude of the federal Labour 
party. So fax from displaying the wretched colonialism 
characteristic of the provincial Labour politicians in the 
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federal campaign, and again in the debates upon the war, the 
spokesmen of the federal organization for the most part main- 
tained the highest national standpoint. A Labour politician 
of the colonial r^ime would have objected to the proposed 
agreement ; principally on the ground that the mere 
“ colony ” required no naval defence ; or that it was being 
called upon to contribute more than its share; or that the 
British bondholder might be trusted to defend the country 
pawned to him ; or by vague denunciations of “ militarism.” 
But on the present occasion the lingering taint of colonialism, 
insignificant throughout, was not more characteristic of the 
Labour speeches than of others. Indeed, on the whole the 
Labour members figure as the most ardont adherents of the 
national idea connoting national defence undertaken by 
Australian men, paid for out of Australian taxes, and con- 
trolled entirely by the Commonwealth Government. 

Next to the nationalism of the Labour attitude, the 
debate is noteworthy for the practical unanimity in favour 
of the principle of an Australian navy; in defiance of the 
doctrine which the official imperialists bad sought to inculcate 
by the terms of the new agreement. Out of the majority 
wb'ch barely sufficed to ratify the Bill, nearly all the leading 
men agreed with the minority that an Australian navy must 
be created sooner or later. In voting, nevertheless, for the 
alternative of a meagre subsidy, they followed the perverse 
guidance of their respective leaders. 

Nor must it be imagined that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment was heedless of the strategical arguments in favour of 
the plan proposed. The whole history of the Australian 
naval question was reviewed vnth admirable thoroughness by 
Sir John Quick and others; showing that, up to 1902, the 
Admiralty consistently had supported the principle of a local 
squadron, as an auxiliary to the imperial squadron on the 
Australian station. The function of the latter was the pro- 
tection of intercolonial and coastal commerce, and of seaboard 
cities or naval bases, against the attacks of such raiding 
cruisers as, in the official opinion, might be expected to elude 
the utmost vigilance of the main British fleet. It was easy 
to point out that there had been no suggestion of any recent 
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revolution in naval conditions to justify the suddenly 
proposed extinction of the Auxiliary Squadron. Moreover, 
there was the example of England lierself, for whose special 
protection, according to the Naval Annual and other autho- 
rities, localized naval dispositions were still maintained. 
Hence the obvious inference, that the revolution in principle, 
embodied in the new agreement, had been dictated by other 
than strategical considerations. 

The latter theory, it was argued, was supported by the 
trend of Admiralty policy in connection with the working of 
the old agreement. In that scheme the prime mover had 
been Admiral Tryon, whose broad-minded policy for “ culti- 
vating the maritime spirit ” had contemplated a squadron for 
local defence, manned, maintained, and controlled by the 
Austrahans themselves. But on the departure of Admiral 
Tryon, the fulfilment of his idea was entrusted to hands less 
able and sympathetic. For, while the strategical principle 
of a local squadron was maiatained, the political principle of 
instituting an Australian personnel was discouraged steadily ; 
so much BO that Australian Governments, notably that of 
Queensland, had been refused the assistance of their own 
squadron for the training of their separate naval brigades. 
In defiance of the root principle of Admiral Tryon’s design, 
not a single Australian seaman or officer had been trained 
on board the Auxiliary Squadron. Hence the present pro- 
posal, abolishing that squadron altogether, seemed to be 
merely a further step in a deliberate polioy of preventing 
Australia from obtaining an independent and responsible 
part in her own naval defence. It was the policy of per- 
petuating the colonial status, of checking the expansion of 
colonial autonomy into national responsibility; substituting 
for the ideal of national equalization the anti-national notion 
of a centralized imperial federation. 

Out of this debate it seems possible to construct the 
policy of naval defence which the Commonwealth would 
prefer to adopt. In the first place, there is due recognition 
of the fact that Australia is an island, rendering naval 
defence the prime necessity, although the circumstances 
of the pre-federal era formerly diverted public attention to 
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the military aspect. Also, there is a predominant feeling, 
shared by moat of the Labour party, that it is unworthy 
of the new Australian nation to depend upon the mother 
country to a greater extent than is imposed by financial 
exigencies. There is a general recognition of the twofold 
character of the naval problem, of the need for two distinct 
naval forces ; namely, a local squadron for coastwise defence, 
and an ocean squadron to form a unit in the British naval 
combination for offensive defence against organized attack. 
But it is recognized that an immediate naval programme 
for Australia cannot provide for both these squadrons on 
a national basis. Accordingly, it is held that the first duty 
of Australia is to undertake such a part as will best “ culti- 
vate the maritime spirit,” and that the obvious instrument 
for this purpose would be the local squadron rather than 
the ocean squadron. For the former would he less expensive 
to procure and maintain; would offer greater facilities for 
manning and naval training ; and in other ways would better 
answer the purpose, by reason of its local presence and 
distinctively Australian function. As to the practicability, 
even under present conditions, of instituting such a squadron, 
Australian in fact as well as in name, the Beports ^ of the 
Melbourne Conference (1899) and of Captain Creswell 
(1902) were quoted freely. 

Finally, there is no reason whatever, on the evidence of 
this debate, to fear that the principle of imperial co-operation 
is becoming distasteful to the Australians, except when it is 
made to clash with their self-respecting national ambitions. 
It is certain, at present, that they would not initiate a local 
squadron without welcoming the advice, assistance, and dis- 
ciplinary supervision of the British Admiralty. They would 
regard the better equipment and fortification of Australian 
naval bases, which would be part of their local naval scheme, 
as a contribution to imperial defence in a larger sphere. If 
such is their present idea, its logical completion would involve 
the ultimate provision of a second genuinely Australian 
squadron, to replace that which is assisted by the present 
inadequate subsidy, as a unit in imperial naval dispositions 
1 See Appendices A and B, pp. 174-189. 
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in the eastern seas. It is the policy of alliance, opposing 
the policy of supremacy. 

The vitality of these principles is attested by the subse- 
quent action of the premier himself. Winding up the debate, 
in which he confessed to having “ learnt a little,” he announced 
that the Cabinet now had concluded that “ it was not desirable 
to obliterate the whole of the local naval defences.” Upon 
this decision the Bill itself could have “ absolutely no effect ” ; 
because “the Colonial Naval Defence Act of 1865 — an im- 
perial Act — does make provision by which colonies are em- 
powered to raise colonial branches of the Eoyal Naval Reserve, 
and also to maintain ships and crews of their own. I am not 
aware that this Act has been repealed.” Demurring to the 
imputation that the Government was “ opposed to the estab- 
lishment of an Australian navy at any time,” be pointed out 
that “ the fact that we have made the agreement subject to 
determination upon notice at the end of eight years, which 
will be somewhere about the time when the financial provi- 
sions of the Constitution will be subject to revision, is an 
indication of what we mean.” 

Nevertheless, the pressure of the nationalists was such 
that Sir Edmund Barton proposed the insertion in the 
preamble of the following additional clause: — 

“ Nothing in this Act or in the said. Agreement shall be deemed 
to affect the purely Australian naval defence forces, ships, and 
armament maintained in the Commonwealth for harbour and coast 
defences. Such Australian forces, ships, and armament as may be 
approved by Parliament shall be maintained by the Commonwealth 
and be solely under its control.” 

By some it was argued that the addition was unnecessary, 
if not derogatory, sioce no agreement could impair the right 
of the federal Government, under the Constitution Act, to 
legislate for the defence of the Commonwealth. Others, also 
sympathizing with the intention of the new clause, appre- 
hended that it was tantamount to a contradiction of the 
declaration in the official preamble that the parties had 
agreed upon the “necessity of a single navy under one 
authority, by which alone concerted action can be assured.” 
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According to the Premier, however, this declaration “ does not 
mean anything more than that, so lar as the Imperial navy 
is concerned, it shall ha one navy under one control,” leaving 
an opening for subsidiary navies. He himself proposed the 
saving clause only in order to “give satisfaction to some 
honourable members who are under some apprehension.” 
Even BO, there was a disposition to condemn the whole 
preamble ; because it not only seemed to exclude the possi- 
bility of Australia taking over the other (imperial) squadron 
at some future date, but contained “ a far wider declaration 
of policy than we are prepared to accept.” For it raised the 
question whether “ we are finally adopting a certain principle 
as the naval policy for Australia, or whether we are simply 
doing the best that we think the circumstances of the case 
will permit.” The mere fact of paying a subsidy was felt 
to imply acquiescence in a “ certain principle,” and to prompt 
the question why the subsidy should not be raised to a more 
adequate amount. However, the preamble was ratified with 
the addition of the new clause. The Bill was passed, thanks 
to the leader of the Opposition, by a majority of fourteen in 
the House of Eepresentatives, and of seven in the Senate, 
where it was criticized on similar lines. 

To what extent this Act impaired the credit of the Barton 
G-overnment remains a matter of conjecture. Not many weeks 
elapsed before the strongest nationalist of the group, Mr. 0. 
Kingston, handed in his resignation. Ostensibly he retired 
in connection with the federal Arbitration Bhl,] which was 
defeated on a detail of palpably less importance to the 
national cause than the principle of the naval agreement. 
The departure of the most popular Minister was followed 
speedily by tho withdrawal of the Premier himself, who, 
as Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, adorns too late a 
more congenial post. Under the guidance of Mr. Deakin 
the first federal Government completed its term, and delivered 
its record for judgment at the polls. The striking feature 
of the General Election was the large accession to the strength 
of the Labour party, which had led the attack upon the 
Naval Agreement Bill, and had included in its electoral pro- 
gramme the project of an Australian navy. 
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If the strategy of ofSicial imperialism had out-manoeuTred 
the Australian nationalists, it had failed altogether to turn 
the stronger position occupied by the Canadians. In happy 
contrast to the Australian premier. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
not hampered by a fatal precedent, nor by a headstrong 
colleague : and neither the material development of the 
Dominion nor the surplus in its overflowing treasury de- 
pended upon the goodwill of a city imperial and imperious. 
But the Ministers of that proud and wealthy nation had 
no mind to rest under the imputation that they were indif- 
ferent to the obligation of defenea They laid before the 
Conference a memorandum ^ in which they “ regret that they 
have been unable to assent to the suggestions made by Lord 
Selborne respecting the Navy and by Mr. St. John Brodriok 
respecting the Army. The Ministers desire to point out that 
their objections arise, not so much from the expense involved, 
as from a belief that their acceptance would entail an im- 
portant departure from the principle of colonial self-govern- 
ment.” At the same time, " they fully appreciate the duty 
of the Dominion, as it advances in population and wealth, 
to make more liberal outlay for those necessary preparations 
of self-defence which every country has to assume and bear." 
The governing principle of such a solution would be for 
Canada to undertake " some of the services in the Dominion 
which have hitherto been borne by the Imperial Government.” 
The unfavourable criticisms passed upon the Canadian Militia 
were met by a reference to recent improvements ; while the 
organization and dispatch of the first contingent, within 
fourteen days, was citod as a proof of “ reasonable efficiency." 
At the same time, “ if defects exist, there is every desire on 
the part of the Canadian Government to remove them, and 
for this purpose the advice and assistance of experienced 
Imperial officers vnll be welcomed, and all reasonable efforts 
made to secure an efficient system." The Memorandum 
concluded with a significant indication of the principle which 
in future is to guide Canadian expenditure on national defence : 

“The Ministers ... are willing that these expenditures shall 


1 Report, p. 73. 
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be so directed as to relieve tlie taxpayer of the mother country from 
some of the burdens which he now bears j and they have the strongest 
desire to carry out their defence schemes in co-operation with the 
Imperial authorities, and under the advice of experienced Imperial 
officers, so far as this is consistent with the principle of local 
self-government, which has proved so great a factor in the promotion 
of Imperial unity.” 

The precise nature of the “measures proposed,” from 
which the Canadian Ministers were “ obliged to dissent ” on 
the grounds stated, remains one of the secrets of the Confer- 
ence. Tet enough has been made public to tempt conjecture. 
Eumour has it that by the original prospectus the proportion 
of naval tribute debited to the Dominion was £500,000 per 
annum ; ^ and that when the full amount was not forthcoming, 
the imperial directors intimated their wiUingncss to accept 
half that sum. As regards the military side, it is plain 
enough that the scheme for colonial reserves, trained to the 
Pall MaU pattern, and earmarked for the service of an 
uncontrolled imperial Government, met with short shrift at 
the hands of both the Canadian and the Australian statesmen, 
who knew how the South African experience was being inter- 
preted in the homes of their volunteer contingents. 

Tet the Conference of 1902 may still prove to have been 
most fruitful where it seemed most to have failed. The 
passive resistance of a colony does not satisfy the energy of a 
nation ; and the Canadian Government was ready to follow 
up its own suggestion of practical alternatives to the official 
programme. It is within the writer’s knowledge that, as far 
back as 1898-99, at least one prominent Canadian Minister 
favoured the idea of relieving the British taxpayer by assum- 
ing the maintenance of Halifax. Doubtless the garrisoning 
and general upkeep of a first-class naval station would involve 
a larger average annual expense than the dole of the abortive 
prospectus. But on neither side has the financial question 
been uppermost. As a matter of principle the Dominion 
Government held out for a national form of naval enterprise ; 
and equally jealous of principle, the official imperialists clung 
to the colonial theory, repelling the “disloyal” implication 
^ On the authority of the Melbourne Age. 
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that Halifax belongs to Canada rather than to England. At 
length, in the crisis of the war, prejudice yielded to ex- 
pediency; and Canadian militiamen lined the ramparts of 
their own seaport fortress, to watch the British garrison set 
sail for South Africa. But the lesson of the war was mis- 
imderstood, until enforced more rudely by the lesson of the 
Conference. Hot until after that notable disillnHinniTi g did 
our of&cial imperialists give their serious attention to the 
nationalist point of view. Presently, having taken the lesson 
to heart, they invited Sir Frederick Borden, the Dominion 
Minister of Defence, to membership of the new Committee 
of Imperial Defence; and discussed the project of leaving 
Halifax permanently in charge of the Canadian people. A 
different concession to national sentiment sanctioned the 
termination of the practice, and implies the surrender of the 
theory, whereby a British officer commands the Can a di an 
Militia. The political desirability of this reform long had 
been felt in Canada from time to time, owing to the alleged 
difficulty of controlling an imperial officer, impregnated with 
the ideas of official imperialism. With unpleasant regularity 
there had occurred “ regrettable incidents," said to reveal a 
tendency of the imported G.O.O. to ignore or slight the 
Canadian authorities, and to look primarily for the approval, 
tacit or avowed, of his superiors at home, as though he had 
been appointed by them instead of being the paid and 
responsible servant of the Dominion Government. However, 
the political consideration hitherto had been outweighed by 
the military prejudice, which the people shared so long as 
colonialism was paramount. But the reform became inevitable 
from the moment when the first contingent of Canadians set 
foot in South Africa, to view the War Office in action and to 
compare the merits of various types of officer in the field. 
Self-confidence in military matters reinforced the political 
argument, and the sentiment of “ Canada for the Canadians ” 
began to affect the question of the militia. 

On the return of the Minister of Defence (Dec. 1903), 
the Canadian Government took in hand the schemes discussed 
by hiTn with the Imperial Committee. In January (1904) it 
was announced from Ottawa that “Great Britain accepts 
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Canada’s offer to take over the expense of garrisoning 
Esquimanlt and Halifax, owing to the possibility of war in the 
Ear East ” ^ — ^the last sentence apparently being intended as 
a bridge for the retreat of the old imperialism. Soon after- 
wards it was announced that the Minister of Marine, Mr, 
Prefontaine, a Erench-Canadian, was preparing a scheme for a 
Naval Eeserve, " the nucleus of which will be the fishery 
protection fleets on the Atlaniae and Pamfio oceans and the 
Great Lakes, to which two vessels with modern armaments 
will be added tlvis year.” (Renter.) Erom this message it 
appears that the Dominion shares the Australian sentiment, 
that naval enterprise directed to local purposes is the best 
method of “ cultivating the maritime spirit ” and the sense of 
national responsibility. 

Whatever the immediate outcome of the subsequent 
negotiations, it is to the Conference of 1902 that the future 
historian will trace the decisive overthrow of the colonial 
theory, and the tardy recognition of national aspirations. In 
Lord Selborne’s speech, dealing with personal service in the 
British navy, he wiU note a last despaiziug attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting principles. The notion that oppor- 
tunities for naval service under the British Government 
would suffice to give Australians or Canadians a sense of 
'* personal possession ” in the British navy is radically wrong. 
The mere fact that so futile an expedient should have been 
adopted seriously is a symptom of vital weakness in the 
theory which prompted it. With better logic the Admiralty, 
in former days, set its face against the employment of 
Australians, accepting the opinions of its officers on the spot 
that colonials were not amenable to naval discipline — a pro- 
position which would have applied with equal force to those 
unruly Americans whose capacity was tested ultimately off 
Manila and Santiago. A more genuine difficulty was the 
fact that British rates of pay are much below the Australian 
standard. In its extremity, to save its dogmatic doctrine 
the Admiralty took the bull by the horns. On the principle 
of “ one control,” it could not ask the federal Government to 

^ It has been reported subsequently that Canada refused to find tbe 
money so long as England retained control. 
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make tip the difference; or perhaps Sir Edmund Barton 
pleaded the poverty of his country. However that may he, 
it is the British taxpayer who now is called upon to increase 
his naval estimates, in order to promote imperial solidarity 
and naval efficiency by establishing two rates of payment for 
the same work in the same place — the higher rate for the 
Australian who only serves, and the lower rate for the Briton 
who rules and pays for both ! 

In one influential quarter the lesson of the Conference 
seems to have fallen on deaf ears. The Navy League deemed 
it advisable to send a special envoy round the Empire, that 
the arts of the popular lecturer might attempt the task which 
had baffled the official imperialists. Mr. Wyatt, having com- 
pleted hie tom', gave a summary of its result in rather more 
than a column of The Times (Oct. 6, 1904). His letter is 
an unconscious echo of the Conference. The story of his 
reception beyond the seas once more exhibits loyal colonists 
accepting the principle of cash contributions, nominally at 
any rate ; while nationalists reject it altogether. Naturally 
it was in the South African colonies, the furthest removed 
from national consciousness, that he obtained the most en- 
couragement. Tims the prmnier of Cape Colony admitted 
that “ the amount now contributed by the Cape to the cost of 
the navy is far less than ought to be granted.” In Natal the 
colonial leaders seem to have proved equally amenable ; and 
Johannesburg was waiting only until " the condition of the 
finances render a naval subsidy possible.” New Zealand 
seemed enthusiastic, yet showed only “a dispositim to <xm- 
tmplaie an increase in the amount of its subsidy.” For the 
nations Mr. Wyatt can spare only a quarter of the space 
which he devotes to the younger self-governing colonies. In 
Australia he encountered “ greater difficulties than anywhere 
else,” including " a strong feeling in favour of a local navy 
for tho exclusive protection of Australian coasts," which 
seemed to necessitate a special “organized and instructed 
effort to explain the faUacies involved.” In Melbourne a 
new branch of the League was joined by “ various eminent 
men, including Sir John Forrest and Sir Edward Hutton ” — 
names which hardly are representative of Australian national- 
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ism. Mr. Wyatt refrains, as well he might, from discussing 
“ the attitude of Canada towards naval oontrihution.” But 
he tells us, significantly, that now the “ special aim of the 
Navy League in Canada is the creation of a naval militia 
or reserve, for the service of the fleet in time of war.” Even 
so, “ the obstacles in the way of Canadian assistance to the 
navy are undoubtedly serious.” The trouble is that “the 
number of those who understand the principles of naval 
strategy is comparatively small, and the cloud of mis- 
apprehension is relatively great.” Trifly. the cloud of mis- 
apprehension is great. 

Such has been the contribution to efficiency, in defence, 
of the imperialism which eliminates or antagonizes national 
aspirations. To English sympathizers with those aspirations, 
who look to national patriotism for a broader-based defensive 
union than ever could spring from colonial loyalty, Canada 
seems splendidly to have maintained her traditional hegemony 
of the daughter States. Pull of assurance for the future, 
the Conference of 1902 suggests a question for to-day. If 
imperial federation has eluded our grasp, why pursue the 
fleeting phantom in angry disappointment ? The old order 
passes, and in vain its chagrined prophets cry out against 
the new. Abandoning the shadow, let us reach after the 
substance; discarding supremacy, to stake the future on 
alliance. 


APPENDIX A 

From the South Australian Eegister, Aug. 22, 1899 

EnponT OP the Naval Cohpebbnob 

The Government has received the official report of the Conference 
of Naval Officers recently held in Melbourne with the view to estab- 
lish a branch of the Eoyal Nawl Reserve or provide an alternative 
concerted scheme. The following officers assembled: — Captain F. 
Hixson, Commanding New South Wales Naval Forces; Captain 
W. R. Creswell, C.M.G., Naval Commandant, South Australia; 
Captain R. M. Collins, Secretary for Defence, Victoria ; Commander 
W. Drake, Acting Naval Commandant, Queensland ; and Commander 
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F. Tiokell, V.N., Oommanding Victorian Naval Forces. Captain 
Hixson was elected President, and tlie Chief Clerk of the Victorian 
Defence Department, Mr. F. Savage, was appointed Secretary of the 
Conference. 

The Conference reported as follows : — 

As it is improbable that either the Admiralty proposals for raising 
a Naval Reserve in Australia or that any alternative scheme pro- 
posed by the Conference for increasing the naval defence of Australia 
can take edect before federation, we base our recommendations on 
the assumption that such should be carried out by a Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Conference agreed to the following resolutions, to be sub- 
mitted to their respective Ministers of Defence 

Moved by Captain Collins — 

1. That whilst a Royal Naval Reserve cannot, in our opinion, 
be raised in Australia on conditions required by the Admiralty, yet 
wa consider that a Naval Force that would be efficient and available 
for service in vessels of war can be raised on rates of pay and con- 
ditions of service suitable to the colonies. 

2. That such force should be formed by the amalgamation of 
the existing naval permanent establishments, who would bo the 
instructional staff and required nucleus for maintenance of the vessels 
in reserve, the complement of the vessels being made up by the 
officers and men not permanently employed but maintained in 
efficiency by courses of annual training. This force would be main- 
tained and controlled by the Federal Government, and would be 
governed by a Federal Discipline Act and Regulations which would 
provide for their employment in general naval service. 

3. The Admiralty to provide ships of a type effective for service 
in time of war, which, in peace time, would be stationed at the 
principal ports for the drilling and training of the local Naval Force. 
These ships to be maintained by the Federal Government, and bo 
subject to periodical inspection by the Naval Oommande^in-Cluef. 

Observations on the Eesolvtions. 

On BesoluUon 1. — Wo are of opinion that although a Royal 
Naval Reserve cannot be raised under Admiralty conditions, a 
Naval Force of proved efficiency can be organised and teamed under 
the systems long in force in the Australian colonies. There is 
at present a Naval Force of 1545 men in existence in Australia, 
distributed as follows: — New South Wales, B73; Victoria, 300; 
Queensland, 512; South Australia, 160. Of these over 1000 can 
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1)6 coasidered iond fide seamen, aad tlie remainder consist of boat- 
men, yacbtsmon, etc. Tins there exists already a valuable miolens 
of trained men, and, from an examination of the returns of the sear 
going and fishing population, the Oonferenoe consider that, under 
effective organisation, a Eeaerve Forcq of 3000 seamen could bo 
raised in time of need; whilst with regard to men who could not 
be classed as seamen, "there is reason to believe,” as Lord Brassey 
has stated, “that the bluejackets form an excessive proportion of the 
complement of mastless ships of war, and that the number of the 
seamen class required has been calculated under the influence of 
traditions coming down from sailing ships of former days ” ; and, 
therefore, if neoessaiy, a considerable proportion of the Colonial 
Naval Eeserve might be raised in accordance with such changed 
conditions as where efficiency in naval gun drill and the use 
of small arms and ability to pull an oar might bo considered 
sufficient qualifications. The duties of a reserve or supplementary 
force are either — (1) To make up for waste after engagement, etc. j 
(2) to raise the skeleton crews of vessels to war strength, and thus 
at once increase the number of available ships. Such a force as 
could bo raised in Australia would largely exceed any possible 
requirements of the vessels on this station, and there are no vessels 
available to absorb the remainder. The Conference note that, under 
the present establishment of Imperial fleet strength in those waters 
in war time, when obsolete vessels, surveyors, otc., would be with- 
drawn, there would be a surplus of seamen over those required to 
man the effective ships on the station, leaving no place to be filled 
by a reserve on the present establishments. Therefore, without the 
addition of reserve ships, the full value of such an important force 
would not be developed, but would be wastefully idle in time of 
national emergency. The Conference are of opinion that an increase 
of the naval strength on the outbreak of war would be an immediate 
necessity for the protection of the floating commerce of Australia, 
in which the mother country is largely interested j and that the 
additional strength of the naval defence in war time could bo ade- 
quately provided as recommended in Eesolution 3. 

On Resolution 2. — The ability of the naval establishments in the 
Australian colonics to raise and train naval forces has long been 
proved, as shown by the reports of Admirals Commanders-in-Chief 
on the station. Further, we have had the honour to receive a letter 
from His Excellency Lord Brassey, whose experienced judgment in 
such matters is so well known, in which he gives it as his opinion 
that the training of seamen in the colonial ships of war, Gerberm, 
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Protector, and Gayundah, might he considered an equivalent to six 
months’ continuous training in an Imperial ship of war. . . . The 
Conference recommends that . . . the seaman should he drafted to 
the First Division for a period of five years, during which he would 
he liable if required for service in the fleet abroad ; then drafted to 
Second Division, for a period of five years, for harbour service. 
Third Division — to reinforce Second Division.^ 

On Resolution 3. — These vessels would furnish the increased 
naval strength required in war time, and he a substantial addition 
to the fleet of the Empire. The stationing of ships in reserve at our 
ports, while they would bo of service in training crews that would 
be required to man them in war time, would cause no additional cost 
to the British taxpayer. The Naval Force detailed to man, or partly 
man, these ships should be raised by expanding the present local 
Naval Forces, as proposed in Resolution 2. At the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence in London, in 1897, presided over by tho Secretary of State, the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, it was proposed by the Eight Hon. 
C. C. Kingston, the Premier of South Australia, to substitute a force 
of trained men for the payment in money now made for the mainte- 
nance of the Auxiliary Squadron. In the letter previously referred 
to as having been received by the Conference from Lord Brassey, 
the principle received some support. The cost of the maintenance 
of the local Naval Forces in Australia is at present about £66,000 
per annum, which, together with the £126,000 contributed each 
year towards the cost of the Australian Squadron, makes a total 
annual expenditure on Australian naval defence of £191,000. The 
Conference are of opinion that this expenditure, controlled by the 
Federal Government, would be sufficient to provide for the main- 
tenance of five second-class cruisers, stationed in peace time, as 
proposed, in the principal ports, and exercised from them, and for 
the raising and maintenance qf a reserve of sufficient strength to 
provide not only for the manning of these vessels in time of war, 
but also to furnish a source from which men would be available to 
meet Imperial naval requirements and to make up waste. 

General. 

It has been the design of the Conference to ovtline a scheme 
•whereby the available naved defence in Austredia shall advance pari 


^ This part of the report appears to be misprinted in the newspaper 
from which it is quoted. The text as given above is somewhat con- 
jectural. 

12 
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paasu vrifh the growth and development of the AtiatraMan Common^ 
wealth, and hecome less, year by year, a charge on the Imperial forces 
and Exchequer. To develop our resources and the training of our 
seamen, so that, instead of remaining a source ofweaJcness and anxiety 
to the mother country — an exposed flank — we may g^'odiudly become 
a strong outpost. To accompliah Uiia it is necessary to have special 
regard to the nature of the defence requisite for an island continent. 
It was -with the object of developing Australian naval efficiency that 
the late Admiral Tryon suggested the formation of the Auxiliary 
Squadron, The progressive policy which it is certain ho intended 
to carry out with this end in view has not advanced from the initial 
stage at which Sir George Tryon left it. When the Auxiliary 
Squadron was first established by agreement between the colonies 
and the Admiralty, it was generally understood, in Australia at any 
rate, that the ships would form a means of drilling and training 
Australian seamen. This expectation has never been realised, the 
vessels in reserve having always been laid up in Sydney, and no 
attempt has been made to utilise them for the benefit of the 
local ITaval Force. There has, consequently, been no advance in 
Australia’s ability to undertake any honourable share in her sea 
defence. The present policy, namely, tliat of the payment in specie 
in return for naval defence furnished in tolo by the mother country, 
makes no advance whatever. Twenty or fifty years hence Australia’s 
ability for sea defence — self-defence — ^will bo as to-day, and as it 
was ten years ago. A continuance of the present policy involves either 
the periodical increase of the amount paid to the Imperial Government 
for naval defence, that the growing trade and interests of the Federa- 
tion may be adequately protected, or, if that amount be not increased, 
we must expect a justifiable complaint from the British taapayer. In 
this connection it is well to remember the high point already reached 
by the Imperial Naval Estimates. In the event of a European com- 
bination of such strength as to occupy the attention of the British 
fieets, the continuance of a policy which in no way advances 
Australian ability for sea defence might have disastrous conse- 
quences, It has been the invariable policy of the motherland to 
encourage all her colonies and dependencies in self-defence, z.e. to 
encourage the organising of forces suited to meet and to resist the 
particular danger to which they are exposed. The Cape, Canada, 
and India are all cases in point — all have land frontier requiring 
military defence. Australia, having no military frontier, requires 
for her defence a sea or naval force. As a recent modern example 
of the respective merits as a defence of a powerful army or navy for 
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an island defence, the case of Cuba in the recent American War is 
conclusire. Cuba had a standing army of from 160,000 to 200,000 
men, and an inefficient navy; the United States a standing army 
of from 26,000 to 30,000, and an efficient navy. The efficient navy 
of the United States destroyed the Spanish navy. The small army of 
25,000 men embarked, and, choosing their point of attack, captured 
Santiago. The large army, with Cuba closely blockaded, became 
merely an additional burden as ration-eaters, and hastened the fall 
of the Spanish side. It is necessary here to draw attention to 
the salient conditions which will govern Australian defence and 
determine its character. Within the last half dozen years the keen 
attention of the political world has been concentrated on the Pacific. 
There is every indication that it will play the part of the Mediter- 
ranean in the past century as the arena of national contending forces. 
France, Russia, Japan have established naval bases, and possess 
powerful fleets in the north of the Pacific. Nearly every other 
European Power has elTected a lodgment in the seas to our north. 
Every consideration, both of defence and our position of influence, 
which win be that of the “New Power in the Pacific,” demands 
from those responsible for the organisation of federal defence the 
recognition of the primary importance of naval defence for Australia. 

Lord Brassey’s letter to the Conference. In this communica- 
tion the Governor of Victoria expressed his keen interest in the 
enrolment of a Colonial Naval Reserve, a question to which he 
had given his best attention and keen support for more than 
a quarter of a century. Lord Brassey showed how many of 
the Admiralty conditions, which were not suitable to seamen in 
Australian waters, could be adapted to colonial requirements. Re- 
ferring to the good work done in the Spanish-Amorican War, His 
Excellency said that our Colonial Naval Reserve should be drawn 
from the same class which gave to the United States Navy in a few 
weeks 12,000 men, who, although without previous service in war- 
ships, were fotmd efficient for their duties. In conclusion. Lord 
Brassey offered the following suggestions : — (1) The Colonial Naval 
Reserve should consist in some proportion of marines. (2) Drills 
and exercises afloat in colonial armed vessels may be substituted for 
the six-months’ service in a vessel of war, as required for the Naval 
Reserve of the United Kingdom. (3) The retainer offered by the 
Admiralty to be supplemented, as far as may be necessary, by a 
contribution from colonial funds. 
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APPENDIX B 

Rbpoet bt Captain Cbeswell on thb Best Method op EiaPLOTiNo 

Austbalian Seamen in the Defence of Commeboe and Pobts 

Laid upon the Table of the Senate by eommand, and ordered to be 
Printed, February 7, 1902. 

“ For a maritime State tinfumislied with a navy, the sea, so far 
from being a safe frontier, is rather a highway for her enemies ; but, 
with a navy, it suipassos all other frontiers in strength.” 

The above quotation, from the Fdirdmrgh Beview, is of close 
application to Australia. Our future must be that of a maritime 
State. 

It ia a truism that the defence of the frontier of a State should 
be in the hands of its frontiemmen. In Australia our seamen are 
our frontiersmen. They numbered 32,000 in 1891. 

That Australia should take an active and personal share in her 
own defence, and especially in fhat which is her main protection, 
ia so directly in accord with the first principles of defence and our 
soundest poHoy as a portion of the Empire, that only reasons of an 
insuperable kind, such as national incapacity, could compel any 
other course. 

The insuperable bar is said to be the cost — ^£4,000,000 for first 
outlay and £1,000,000 per annum for annual maintenance. That, 
under present circumstances, is prohibitive. It ia in the best interests 
of an Australian navy that it should be so. Money cannot conjure 
a navy into existence. 

On the other hand, the alternative proposed, that of an increased 
contribution to the Imperial Government, ia one of stagnation and 
continued naval impotence for Australia — tying up for an indefinite 
time the country’s beat defensive arm. 

Tho scheme required must be within our means, and of gradual 
development on sound lines, to advance by progressive steps during 
a fixed course of years j each forward step and addition to the 
federal naval strength to be met by a reduction in the annual 
contributiou to the Imperial Government, finality being the taking 
over by Australia of the protection of her own floating trade, the 
particular duty for which the Auxiliary Squadron is maintained. 

Erom an Australian point of view, tho case for the establishment 
for her own naval defence scarcely needs argument. Erom the 
Imperial standpoint, the case ia equally strong. The life of the 
A 
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Empire depends on the fleet; any strengthening of the fleet adds 
to the security of the Empire. Australia is the only considerable 
dependency that is absolutely free from any concern for the protec- 
tion of a land frontier, and in a position to concentrate her attention 
on sea forces and to add to the fleet strength of the Empire. 

The first term of the agreement for the Auxiliary Squadron is now 
completed, and the payment of over a million of money is not 
represented by any remaining benefit whatever. It is proposed to 
conclude a fresh agreement, presumably at considerably greater cost, 
and a like result may be looked for. 

The scheme here proposed, while it will be as effective in war as 
the fresh agreement, will eost no more, and we shall have the solid 
remaining advantages of experience gained in naval work, training 
and experience of officers and men, together with possession of ships, 
plant, guns, etc. Economies which make such solid advantage 
possible are due to difference in conditions between an Australian 
fleet serving in its own waters with only reduced permanent crews, 
and the cost of manning and providing for a fleet from the other end 
of the world with full complement, passage of crews to and fro, etc. 

There is advantage in using the services of officers and men on 
the spot, and who have a close knowledge of the waters in which 
they will have to serve. 

Australia offers advantage to the defence as yet unavailed of in 
one important particular. It admits the use of a type of vessel of 
superior gun-power to others of her class or any probable enemy. 

Organisation will be on the basis of reduced permanent crews, 
and large reserves from the mercantile marine. The pay and 
retainer to the naval reserve will bo a measure of protection against 
the cheap foreign seamen and Asiatic. 

Eor enduring efficiency, a navy must be of comparatively slow 
growth. The Australian naval defence should advance by successive 
stops. 

Scheme. — First Step. 

The provision of one modern sliip of war, to be ordered forth- 
with, specially designed to suit local conditions, and to bo typical of 
the class of ship required for Australian defence. 

Her armament to be of the latest kind in use in the Eoyal Navy. 
Discipline, routine, and training to be that of the Eoyal Navy. The 
naval Oommonder-in-Chief on the station to be empowered to inspect 
the ship and all men trained at any time, and to order alterations to 
be made in drill, routine, etc. In time of war the ship to be placed 
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under the orders of the naval Commander-in-Chief for service in 
Australian waters. 

The men trained will in time of war man the federal ship of 
war, th.e remainder to he placed at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
Chief, to man ships in reserve and fill up casualties. 

The cost of the federal naval force, in peace or war, and however 
emplo 7 ed, to be entirely home by the Federal Government. 

The federal ship of war to carry a full complement of officers and 
instructors, hut only a sufficient permanent crew for navigating, 
caretaking of armament, etc. 

Supernumerary junior officers and midshipmen to he appointed 
for training purposes as requisite, to meet requirements of expansion. 

The coast and ports of Australia to he divided into naval districts 
for training purposes j each district to raise one ship’s company. 
The complement of one Australian defence ship to be the unit, and 
under the orders of the commanding officer of the district, who will 
he responsible to the Naval Commandant. 

The federal ship will make the round of all districts at least 
twice in each year for the continuous training afloat of the naval 
force, which it will he compulsory for officers and men to undergo 
at least once a year. 

All present gunboats and gun vessels for harbour service to bo 
surveyed, and their usefulness or otherwise decided upon. Such ns 
ore now quite obsolete, and deemed a greater expense to maintain 
than can he justified hy their efficiency, to he paid off and sold. 

The whole question of harbour and roadstead defence to be 
reconsidered, and organised on lines more in conformity with modern 
requirements. Harbour and roadstead defence has remained in the 
condition it was in when the Auxiliary Squadron Agreement was 
signed, excepting that the plant has depreciated. 

A training ship or ships for boys for naval and mercantile service, 
and a navigation school for naval reserve, affording them oppor- 
tunities for rising in the mercantile marine, will attract the host 
men to the naval force. 

Cost of one cruiser .... £300,000 

Expenditure — ^ 

Interest on purchase of cruiser . . £9,000 

Wages to complement of 120 officers and 

men and hoys 16,000 

Coal, ammunition, stores, etc. . . 12,000 


Carry forward, 


£37,000 
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Brought forward, £37,000 

Unforoseeu and inaidental to initiation 
of new service, training of additional 
officers and instructors to meet expan- 
sion of service (a) 10,000 

£47,000 

To be met by transfer of one-third of 
present contribution to Auxiliary 
Squadron to Australian naval defence . £35,000 

And reduction in local naval defence by 
using present staff and re-orgamsation . 12,000 

M7,000 

First sliip to be ordered forthwith and completed in 1903. 
Completion of first ship to be followed by — 

Second ship, to be completed in . . . 1906 

And expense of maintenance to be met as in first. 

Third ship, to bo completed in . . . 1907 

And expense of maintenance met as before. 

Fourth ship, to be completed in . . . 1909 

Special provision will be made for maintenance of 
fourth ship in reserve. 

The training duties required will be divided between the first 
three ships. The cost of maintenance of the three will be consider- 
ably less than treble the cost of maintenance of the first ship. 

Cost of accessory establishments, training ship, etc., to be met 
from (a), for three ships, gives total of £30,000. 

An Appropriation Act extending over ten years, setting aside 
£300,000 to £350,000 annually for naval defences would be a more 
satisfactory arrangement. It would suffice to provide a fleet of five 
cruisers suitable for our defence, and leave no debt. If continued, 
even at a reduced amount, it would provide for all renewals as 
required. The total vote for defence is £850,000. The naval vote 
of £350,000 is a moderate proportion in a country only liable to a 
naval attack. 


Organiaation. 

The ships of the Australian Haval Force will be manned by 
reduced crews, and raised to war strength from our Naval Reserve. 
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The AustraUan ships will, if required, be the reserve squadron 
to the imperial fleet in these waters, the latter being always fully 
manned and ready for immediate service. 

The above is a close parallel of the plan in force with the home 
fleets of the United Kingdom, where there is — 

(a) The Channel Kleet, fully manned and ready in every par- 
ticular for instant service j and 

(&) The First Eeserve, not fully manned, and raised to war 
strength from the Coast Guard. 

For considerations that scarcely weigh with Australia, the First 
Eeserve Fleet has recently been raised to a very forward condition 
of preparedness, and exercised quarterly. Something but little 
short of this con be accomplished here, the diflerence being delay in 
calling up reserve men in private employment, instead of under one 
command, os in the home Coast Guard. 

The Australian seaman is readily trained. 

By training and practising him in the ship in which he will be 
required to serve, ha can be made efficient for service in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Teat of Eeamve System, 

The Protector, under this system, was manned and ready to leave 
for China in three days. On arrival in China, the Commander-in-Chief 
reported, “ that the Protector was most useful, being an efficient and 
well-kept man-of-war, reflecting credit on captain, officers, and men.” 
Her engine-room stall, largely made up of reserve men, steamed her 
16,000 miles in four months, and she returned without defects. 
The system of reduced permanent crews and reserve has thus been 
fairly tested. 

Qadd: System, 

The natural counterpart and development of the cadet system is 
a training ship or ships, centrally situated, and made available for 
Australian lads. Lada of approved character should be entered 
for training, and given opportunities for entering upon a sea career 
under favourable oh'cumstances ; a selected number to be enrolled 
in the naval force, and the remainder in the mercantile marine, with 
the proviso that they should serve for a period in the Naval Eeserve. 

Navigation School, 

The technical education that is given gratis in various crafts, 
trades, etc., should be extended to the sea calling, and a school for 
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navigation established in connection vrith the naval foice at the 
principal Australian naval station. Many promising lads v^ithout 
means or opportunities are, under present circumstances, forced to 
remain in the lowest ranks. 

Service in the Naval Force to entitle a limited number to study 
at the navigation school and qualify for higher certificates in the 
mercantile 3narine. This would serre to attract the most desirable 
men to the force. 

The training, iustruction, and discipline acquired in the naval 
service by ofiicers and men of the mercantile marine will bo a benefit 
to the latter service, its success and safety depending directly upon 
the skill and discipline of iU personnel. 

A fiourishing mercantile marine is a considerable asset in a 
country’s prosperity. 


Qost of Warships. 

The objections to the provision of an Australian navy were on 
the ground of — 

Firstly, great coat of original outlay ; and 

Secondly, ships of war, it was said, became obsolete so quickly 
that they have to bo continually replaced. 

Both the above have been much overestimated. 

The cost of a ship of war was said to be £1,000,000. That is 
the price of a battleship, a vessel practically useless for Australian 
service. Their sphere of service is restricted to the major operations 
of war, the scene of which, it is extremely unlikely, will be in 
Australia. Our work in hand is the protection of the floating trade ; 
for this a different class of vessel, costing a fraction of the amoimt 
paid for a battleship, is required. 

The limit of cost for the Australian war vessel would be 
£300,000. 

Life of Warships before becominff Obsolete. 

Obsolescence has also been overstated. There is little change in 
the hull of ships. In speed, only a small advance has been made 
in the Royal Navy in the last ten years. Armament requires 
occasional modification. It is only at long intervals that inventions 
in armament demand radical changes. The Boyal Arthur is ten 
years old, up to date in every particular, and will probably hold her 
place for some years. Changes in arms and machinery and loco- 
motion, though continuous, are gradual. On the other hand, it 
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occurs from lime to time that some new invention is evolved that 
offers commanding advantages. This, however, generally happens at 
long intervals j of such are the application of steam to ships, breach- 
loading guns, and Whitehead torpedo boats. The first to adopt a 
well-proved discovery will have the longest term of up-to-date 
life. 

The Protectai' was built in 1884, immediately after breech- 
loading guns were proved a success. Pour years later she could 
outrange tlie flagship of the Australian station, the Nelson, which 
was still awned with muzslo-loading guns. Seventeen years later 
she is favourably commented upon in Chinn as an effective warship, 
requiring but little to place her in the first rank of her order. If 
this is rapid obsolescence, and can be put forward as a valid objec- 
tion to undertaking our own defence, it will seem to imply with 
equal force to all armaments. Since the Protector was launched, 
two, if not three, changes have been made in the arm of military 
forces. The first to adopt a new invention of proved value will 
remam up to date for the longest time. At this moment there is 
taking place the greatest change in marine locomotion since the use 
of steam machinery in ships. The steam turbine is already a proved 
success, and will in all probability revolutionise steam machinery 
afloat. The greater the navy, the longer will be the time required 
to carry out any change made necessary by modern inventions. Prob- 
ably from twenty to thirty years will pass before every ship in the 
Boyal Navy is propelled by steam turbine machinery. The advan- 
tages of turbine machinery are increased speed, increased efficiency, 
with considerable decrease in weight of engines, in space they 
occupy, in supervision, and tendency to get out of order ; qualities of 
special value to the ship proposed for Australian service. Modifiesr 
tions in armament are matter of smaUer moment, and comparatively 
unimportant. 

Special Type for Atistralia. 

Great advantage will bo gained by the adoption of a type of 
vessel specially designed for the service she will be required to carry 
out in Australian waters. None such exist in the Royal Navy. 

Ships of the Royal Navy may be called upon to serve all over 
the world; they are built, armed, and fitted accordingly. Such a 
ship must bo able to steam great distances on end, and carry on 
operations away from a base for a comparatively long time. Long- 
distance steaming compels great coal capacity. Long absence from a 
base requires that there shall be large stowage room for stores and 
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provisions. The -whole space and tonnage of a vessel of war is 
roughly divided as follows : — 

1. Engine and boiler room. 2. Coal and stores. 3. Crews’ 
space. 4. Guns and ammunition. 5. Armour. 

Tonnage being limited, none of the space under the above head- 
ings can be increased unless at the expense of the others. To 
increase coal stores and armour would be to decrease engine-room 
and boiler or crew space. Ships of the Royal Navy being designed 
to steam great distances, and to be absent from their base for long 
periods, a very large proportion of the tonnage is set aside for coal 
and stores. This compels reduction in armament, and they are 
therefore very lightly armed in proportion to their tonnage. 

Service in Australian waters would not bo at any great distance 
from a base ; all ports would be open to our ships for replenishing 
their coal. "The generous allowance of space or tonnage for coal and 
stores (especially for stores), required by the British cruisers, would 
bo unnecessary for Australian service. 

By adapting our design to the favouring conditions of a long 
coast-line with many coaling ports, we can reduce the coal and store 
space, and increase largely aimament and gnn-power. There can 
be no greater waste than to carry hundreds of tons of coal and stores 
more than necessary. Gun-power can, therefore, be so largely 
increased in an Australian slijp that she would be equal to a ship 
twice her tonnage. Besides greater fighting efficiency, there is a 
large economy in purchase money, maintenance, and ui>]ceep of the 
smaller vessel. 

Special service ship of 960 tons carries 70 per cent, heavier 
metal than general service ship of 2500 tons.^ The above principle 
applied to a vessel of 3000 tons would give an armament exceeding 
that of any probable commorce raider, and equal to many first-class 
cruisers. Coal and store space has in the above been sacrificed, but 
it is likely that the adoption of the turbine may to some extent 
compensate even for this sacrifice ; its economy of weight and space 
being one of its strongest recominondations. 

The objection that such ships would be restricted to a limited 
field of action, and useless if imperial emergency called for their 
service elsewhere, and that we should thereby be pursuing an 
unsound policy of localising naval defence, is clearly disproved by 
the ProteetcTf^s performance. She is only 960 tons, and designed for 
service in the South Australian gulfs, yet, with a heavier armament, 
covered the distance to China in practically the same time as the 

^ Illustrated by the Protector (960 tons) and the TFalknvo (2500 tons). 
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W<Mci,roo, of 2500 tons. It is clear that a ship should he specially 
designed to carry out the work which is her raiton d’^e. It does 
not preclude her being of service in other respects, hut all other 
considerations should ha secondary to the main one — ^her ability to 
do the work she was built for. Powerful ships may mean fewer 
ships, and proportionately smaller expenditure. 

Naval Retirements in War. 

The groat want in every previous naval war has been men to 
man our ships. Wholesale impressment can no longer be enforced 
to make up the numbers. It would be suicidal to disorganise the 
merchant service upon which depends the food supply and raw 
material for the United Kingdom, nor does the British mercantile 
marine offer the same recruiting field. 

There is, at the present time, a shortage of somo thousands of 
officers and men necessary to raise the Heet to actual war strength, 
even allowing for a response by 76 per cent, of the Naval Reserve — 
a Hberal allowance. 

Any future naval war, it is certain, will be waged against a 
combination of naval Powers. It is most unlilcely that any single 
Power will undertake the task. 

Great and powerful as the British fleet is, it will be taxed to the 
uttermost to cover and protect a world-wide commerce, which is the 
life of the nation, and at the same time carry on the heavy work of 
the major operations of war in Europe. The fleets of Powers that 
have little or no commerce to defend, and so are available for 
aggressive purposes, are rapidly increasing. Absolute and complete 
dependence by Australia upon the British Navy, situated as we ore 
at the extremity of the Empire, will add to that strain. 

Eailuros, defeats, inability to afford us complete, perhaps any 
protection — it is only reasonably prudent to take into account — our 
condition in such a contingency would be one of absolute helpless- 
ness. However powerful and perfect our military organisation, and 
well armed and garrisoned our forts, our sea traffic must oeaso, or be 
at the mercy of the merest privateer. 

The spectacle of some 6,000,000 Anglo-Australians, with an 
army splendidly equipped, unable to prevent the burning of a cargo 
of wool in sight of Sydney Hoads, is only the ordinary consequence 
of a policy of naval impotence. The main artery of trade in 
Queensland, that which connects the sea terminals of the several 
lines of railway, is the coast route. It carries all her commerce, and 
is exposed. 
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There are some 1800 men in the Naval Forces of the varions 
States. The lack of training facilities has told against their efUciency 
in some States. Under federal organisation, and with proper 
training afloat in the federal ship of war, they conld be made an 
effective body of men for sea service. 

Although labonring under many disadvantages, this force has 
been kept together in the firm belief that with federation — a federa- 
tion mainly for defenoo — there would bo established an Australian 
naval defence, in which they would be accorded their due place. 
No steps have yet been taken in that direction, so far as the Naval 
Forces are concerned, and doubt on this point is having a detrimental 
effect. 

If it is intended that this force shall be abolished, all previous 
expenditure will be wasted, and the creation of an Australian navy 
da novo will bo rendered far more difficult, will take a considerably 
longer time, and be far more costly. 

It has been said that the Australian is a poor seaman, and does 
not take readily to sea work. This scarcely needs contradiction. 
Australia has inherited her due share of the nation’s genius for sea 
enterprise, either for war or commerce. The scheme put forward 
has been designed to develop our naval capacity at the least (if any) 
additional cost to the country j but I would respectfully ask whether 
it would not be in the true interests of Australia and the Empire, 
oven at considerable cost, to develop locally those qualities of race 
and that sea profession which first gave us, and has since held for 
us, the land we live in. 

W. E. Cbbswell, 

Ga^t. and Ifaval Oommandemf, Queensland. 



CHAPTER IX 


TEE NATIONAL AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPER 

OoLONlAii journaliam ia not a witness which throws much 
light upon the genesis and growth of colonial nationalism. 
In the early days the colonial newspaper merely was a by- 
product of the British commercial enterprise which it was 
the solo function of a plantation to promote. Later, when an 
indigenous population began to assert a public oi>inion of its 
own, the newspaper, unable to depart from the standpoint of 
Home commercial interests, generally figured as a reluctant 
follower rather than an enthusiastic leader. 

Canadians, when they complain that the development of 
their country has been retarded by the undue timidity of 
British capital, may discover one item of compensation in 
the comparative liberty of their journalism. Bor their press, 
however much it may be controlled by commercial influences, 
at any rate reflects ideas and interests which are Canadian 
rather than external. If its hterary and technical style is 
American rather than British, it is not the less spontaneous 
on that account. But of late years certain prominent 
Canadian journals have been distinguished by a marked 
endeavoiu to criticise public affairs from a genuinely national 
standpoint, giving a lead to the direction of popular Canadian 
patriotism. Conspicuous amongst these are the Montreal 
Witness, conducted under the Scotch Presbyterian influences 
which have become associated with commercial progress all 
over the Empire ; and the Toronto Globe, which is the reputed 
mouthpiece of the present Canadian administration. 

On the other hand, the early Australian press was fully 
impregnated with Enghsh traditions. The principal news- 
papers, for a long time owned and edited almost exclusively 
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by Englishmen, became stereotyped in an old-world mould. 
In outward appearance and journalistic style they were a 
faithful reproduction of the orthodox English model Towards 
public affairs their attitude tended to conventionality, in con- 
formity with tho commercial fact that Australia was England’s 
possession. Not until the last quarter of the century was 
the solemn uniformity of the colonialist press disturbed by 
the intrusion of nationalism. 

The revolt against colonialism in commerce created a 
corresponding opportunity for joumalistio innovation. The 
development, in Yictoria, of the protectionist system was 
accompanied by tho development of the Age, which presently 
became the most influential of Australian dailies. An inci- 
dental result of provincial disunion was that the leading 
newspapers of Sydney and Melbourne never attained any 
considerable circulation outside their respective colonies. 
But the upstart Age, just because its protectionist standpoint 
was Australian rather than English, rapidly acquired a greater 
continental influence than its old-established rival, the 
Morning Herald, of Sydney. Eor the latter was wedded by 
half a century of tradition to the notion that England was 
the great repository of commercial and political wisdom ; and 
that the system which suited the English importer, financier, 
or absentee landowner, was the only " natural ” system for a 
loyal dependency. 

Thus the rise of the Age, so far as it signified a revolt 
from colonialism, marks a decided advance along the road 
leading to the Commonwealth. But the new journal does 
not seem to have been avowedly or consciously national in 
its aims. As the champion of the protected interests, which 
necessarily were provincial, it played its part in accentuating 
the anti-national friction which marked the relations of 
Victoria with the mother colony, where free trade retained 
the sanctity of a religion. Nevertheless it was preparing 
the ground for nationalism. It promoted the idea of self- 
supporting industrial activity, as preferable to the everlasting 
exchange of native raw material for foreign manufactures; 
and instilled the doctrine that indigenous manufacturing 
industries alone could furnish the material basis of that social 
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reformation whioli already was the chief political object of 
Australian democracy. When federation became a popular 
and practical question, the Age naturally was found upon the 
side of a policy which would open a continental market 
to Victorian manufactures. But the federalist newspaper 
necessarily was nationalist also, in the sense of encouraging 
the sentiment of pan-Australian patriotism, as an antidote 
to the idea, industriously circulated from the Sydney press 
ofiSces, that federation was nothing else than a manu- 
facturers’ conspiracy engineered in Melbourne. Nevertheless, 
the nationalism of the Age, having been developed not 
a jprion but in support of a particular fiscal policy, has not 
always been of a pronounced character in regard to other 
than commercial questions. Moreover, the success of a colonial 
daily newspaper, catering for a much smaller population than 
its English contemporary, depends upon the favour of that 
great majority which relatively is moderate and conservative. 
Therefore the Age never became an illustration of extremity 
in one direction provoking extremity in the other. The 
latter distinction was reserved for a weekly publication, the 
Sydney Bulletin, which represents the antithesis of its near 
neighbour, the Morning EeroM, Because colonial orthodoxy 
reflected in journalism was more firmly establiBhed in Sydney 
than elsewhere, that city seems to have been selected as the 
most favourable centre for the publication of a journal in the 
interests of heresy. 

The new venture was launched about the time when the 
loyalty which feeds upon the spectacle of a martial and 
forceful mother country was being reduced to a low ebb 
by the humiliating exploits of G-ladstonian imperialism. 
Announcing itself as “ the national Australian newspaper,” 
and assuming the motto, “ Australia for the Australians,” it 
undertook the task of evoking a continental sentiment to 
supersede provincialism, and an Australian patriotism to 
supersede colonial loyalty. The specialities of the paper are its 
style — a grotesque and cynical humour bearing the impress 
of a single and erratic genius — ^its uncompromising radicalism, 
and its violently anti-British tone. Seeing that the genius 
was not Australian but immigrant, the virulence of his 
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antipathy, which has been modified of late years, seems to 
betray an exile’s bitterness at least as much as political con- 
viction. Even outside the imperial question the radicalism 
of the BvlUtim. has appeared too destructive to win the 
entire confidence of political progressives. The shafts of 
its cynical derision have been directed impartially against 
established society, established religion, and “ conventional 
morality.” Tet though the JBvMetin may take credit to itself 
for a popular tendency to violate those conventions, it 
cannot daim that it has over seriously attempted to recon- 
struct what it has shown no scruples in destroying. In the 
sphere of pobtics, on the other hand, its more recent record 
has entitled it, in the judgment of many, to greater respect 
than formerly. However that may be, the immoderate spirit 
of its polemics for a long time tended to defeat its legitimate 
purpose. For the middle section of pubHe opinion, which 
ultimately controls the situation in Australia as elsewhere, 
refused to take the Bulhlvn. seriously. 

Tet it is absurd to affect indifference nowadays towards 
a journal which has become nothing less than an imperial 
institution. For it has attained a circulation which is 
Australasian and more. To the remotest limits of settle- 
ment, in every Australian State, ragged back numbers of the 
Bulletin form the literature of the shearers’ hut and the 
miners’ camp. The pink cover is no less familiar in New 
Zealand, and catches the traveller’s eye upon the bookstalls 
of Manila and Hongkong, Singapore and Colombo. Even 
farther afield it seems to find a demand which testifies to its 
unique position amongst colonial journals. It is sent regularly 
to agencies not only in London, but in San Francisco and 
Vancouver, and in the principal towns of South Africa, where 
the influx of AustraHans during the war may have opened 
the door to a permanent market for a publication which 
somehow fits the antipodean temperament. Whatever the 
explanation, students of the Empire cannot afford to ignore 
a unique journalistic influence which has expanded over the 
two southern continents, and along the margins of the Pacific. 

Undoubtedly the extraordinary popularity of the Bulletin 
may be attributed largely to the variety of its make-up, 

13 
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appealing to widely different intellects and interests, and 
attracting a circle of readers far beyond that which finds 
mental nourishment or entertainment in its political propa- 
ganda. The cartoons and illustrations hold their own with 
the similar productions of any other country for cleverness. 
The “ Wild Oat ” column, despite the characteristic cynicism 
of the title, has acquired a reputation for reliable and inde- 
pendent criticism of both government and joint-stock finance. 
"Sundry Shows” and “Sporting Notions” supply the con- 
genial gossip of democracy at play. The " Society ” page 
and “A Woman’s Letter” describe the doings of Government 
House and neighbourhood with a vulgar familiarity, pandering 
to all the snobbish instincts which simultaneously are de- 
nounced in the editorial columns as an evil result of the 
British connection. A page of “ Aboriginalities ” coUects 
doubtful anecdotes of aboriginal customs and of Australian 
natural history. Finally, a considerable space is devoted to 
the encouragement of Australian literature. Many of the 
hetter-known Australasian writers of to-day have come into 
publicity under the wing of the JBvMetin. But for the most 
part the inevitable " Short Story ” only exaggerates the seamy 
side of the “ real ” Australian life, with a monotony as dreary 
to outsiders as that of the bush itself; while the native 
bards seem equally powerless to dispel the impression of a 
weary continent, and of a people " just glad to live." ^ 

But after all, it is the political activity of the Australian 
national newspaper that gives it its unique individuality, and 
must account for the greater part of its popularity. Its 
influence, whatever it may be outside Australia, unquestion- 
ably has been growing upon the continent itself. The fact 
that its republican doctrine seems to have been losing ground 
steadily has a significance of its own; but also serves to 
emphasize the progress of its ideas in other directions. From 
the beginning it has been by far the ablest and most strenuous 
exponent of the so-called State Socialism, meaning the prin- 
ciples of state responsibility and of nationalization, which 
have been carried further in Australia than elsewhere. In 

^ Of. “ The Australian,” by A. H. Adams, in Mamlcmd, and Other 
Verm, 
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the federal movement it played a consistent and leading part, 
worthy of its claim to represent Australian nationalism. It 
is conceded generally that no single advocacy contributed 
more than that of the Bulletin to the ultimate victory of the 
federalists. Its pamphlet, entitled A Policy for tlie Common- 
wealth, published as soon as federation was assured, already 
possesses a certain historical interest, since it foreshadowed 
the lines actually followed later on. The policy of a White 
Australia, of a nationalized fedei’al capital, of fiscal protection, 
of preferential trade conditional upon reciprocity, of the 
amalgamation of State debts, of federal industrial legislation, 
already has been the policy of the Commonwealth, modified 
by the exigencies of party government. But at the present 
time the BvMeiin, for all its nationalist enthusiasm, cannot 
conceal the disappointment, over the actual results of federa- 
tion, which political idealists in Australia share with those 
who " have made the till their fatherland.” ^ As formerly in 
the United States and Canada, there has arisen a party which 
seeks to save the old interests of colonialism by keepiag up 
the obsolete notions of provincial sovereignty, in opposition 
to the federal authority; thereby provoking the national 
newspaper into a campaign against "State (r)rights,” and 
in favour of “more unification” than that of the existing 
constitution. 

Without being a partisan organ, the Bulletm, naturally 
discerns more promise of national progress in the Labour 
party than elsewhere. But its general attitude of support 
never deters it from exposing the shortcomings of the Labour 
platform, especially in respect of fiscal policy. Itself an 
uncompromising advocate of rigid protection, it has no 
patience with politicians who ignore the obvious fact that 
it is illogical, and ultimately disastrous, to ordain an 
artificial standard of wages, and the exclusion of coloured 
labour, while pernaitting the foreign products of low wages, 

r “ There are not a few men of means who have made the till their 
fatherland, and who are always ready to balance a temporary interruption 
of money-making, or a temporary financial and commercial disaster, 
against the self-sacrifice necessary in upholding the honour of the nation.” 
— Theodore Roosevelt, in Armrkan Ideals, pp. 256-6. 
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or of ooloured labour, to capture the Australian home 
market; or while relying upon the export of food and raw 
material, the price of which is ruled by world-wide competi- 
tion, to meet the interest on the national debt. Before 
federation, the Labour politicians of Victoria were the first 
to grasp the position, and in other colonies they were 
showing signs of doing so; but in New South Wales they 
persisted to the end in their hopeless attempt to enforce 
the highest rate of wages while refusing protection to home 
industries. That the attempt had not become wholly dis- 
credited was due to a ruinous system of public finance, 
which the Bulletin,, alone of Australian journals, always has 
exposed and denounced with unwearying perseverance. 

Briefly, all the Australian colonies, hut especially New 
South Wales, were living on borrowed capital. The official 
reply, that loans are expended only upon “permanent and 
reproductive works,” wiU not stand the searching analysis 
to which the periodic statements of every Treasurer are 
subjected by their ruthless critic. Apart from the subtleties 
of accounting, which often suffice to conceal a deficit, borrowed 
capital is used for the renewal, if not the maintenance, of 
so-called “ permanent works,” the cost of which has not been 
liquidated by any sinking fund. Bor example, the equip- 
ment of railways seems to be included in the official category 
of proper objects for the expenditure of loans. Yet the 
original debt continues to bear interest long after the bridge 
has been washed down to the sea, and the rails, or the 
locomotive, are rusting upon the scrap heap. Again, when 
revenue does not balance expenditure, and a loan has been 
raised in the same year, it is legitimate to argue that the 
" unemployed ” who were engaged to perform unreproductive 
work at the minimum State wage of 7 b. per day were paid 
out of borrowed capital. 

The complaint of the Bulletin against the provincial 
Labour politicians is not that they themselves have been 
officially responsible for these financial crimes, which is 
not the fact, but that they have been content to hold 
the balance of power, giving their support in return for 
certain measures which, at least in a free trade State, 
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could not be carried out consistently with self-supporting 
finance. Further, it exonerates them from the charge, often 
made both in Australia and in En gl a nd, of having originated 
the habit of financial malpractice. It argues that their 
political supremacy is a thing of recent growth, dating only 
from the nineties, whereas the ora of financial recklessness 
was inaugurated and continued by the great men of the good 
old days, who sowed the seeds of the harvest wliich was 
reaped in the financial crash of the last decade. Thus it 
holds that the guilt of the Labour members is only that they 
have countenanced and encouraged the mischief which they 
found established. 

But the Bulletin maintains that the federal Labour 
organization is shaping more favourably than the old 
provincial parties, and credits Mi‘. Watson’s following with 
a determination to veto federal borrowing, and to exert 
the federal authority against further State extravagance. 
On the other hand, the federal Labour members have not 
yet satisfied their mentor in the matter of the tariff, albeit 
protection in their ranks was strong enough to forbid a 
reduction, during then.’ recent brief tenure of office, of the 
existing tariff, which is inadequate to the needs of Australian 
manufacturers. Nor have they made perceptible progress 
towards the introduction of the Canadian banldng system, 
and the imposition of a federal land tax, by which means, 
according to the Bulletin, sufficient revenue may be procured, 
not only to maintain an active pubho works policy without 
recourse to borrowing, but also gradually to pay off the 
existing debt. But Mr. Watson’s Government did show a 
disposition to recognise the obligation of national defence, 
and a determination to uphold the policy of a White 
Australia. Eespeetmg the latter, the Bulletin alleges, 
despite the persistent denials from Brisbane, that white 
labour is actually proving equal to the work on the Queens- 
land sugar plantations formerly done by Kanakas, who now 
are to be repatriated in them island homes. 

Perhaps the republicanism of the Bulletin is the one 
feature of its political propaganda which need not be taken 
seriously. In the days when the journal was launched there 
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may have been ample excuse for the assumption, now dis- 
proved by experience, that Australian nationalism was pre- 
cluded by the imperial connection. There was the striking 
precedent of the United States, the ex-colonies, where the 
most fervent patriotism in the world seemed to he finding 
its strongest nutriment in traditional hatred of England. 
Likewise, such force as Canadian nationalism then possessed 
was drawn chiefly from the sense of antagonism to the United 
States. Accordingly it might have been inferred, by a con- 
genial spirit, that colonial nationalism could only be originated, 
not in the love of native country, but in hatred of some other 
country, preferably the mother country. Descending from 
the general principle to details, it was obvious that the 
Empire was a factor in the perpetuation of that provincial 
habit of thought, and old-world tendency of society, which 
helped to obstruct the evolution of an indigenous patriotism. 
Evan “ that tired feeling ” of the aggregate Australian, which 
the Bulletin accepts as a national characteristic, perhaps might 
be attributed partly to the narcotic of colonialism, as well as 
to the effect of a withering climate. Again, the enhanced 
credit of the colonies, and the facilities for borrowing, due to 
their imperial position, certainly aggravated the temptation 
to financial extravagance, which rapidly was transforming the 
imperial connection into the relationship of mortgagee and 
mortgagor — ^not the most favourable situation for spontaneous 
national development. Nevertheless, when the anti-imperial 
campaign had bean carried through two decades, the Australian 
democracy suddenly betrayed a more fervid and practical 
enthusiasm for the Empire than at any previous period of its 
history. 

The Australian attitude towards the South African war 
proved a sore trial to the national newspaper. At first it 
may have seemed plausible to accept the version of the 
English pro-Boers, to denounce “ Jewhannesbm’g” and jingo- 
ism, to dub the Australian volunteers " Oohentingenters,” and 
to appeal to the “ real ” Australia, the solid men of the bush 
and the mining town, to reverse the judgment of the metro- 
politan crowds. But a difficulty arose when presently the 
real Australia began to betray the same instinct in the matter 
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aa the cities, perhaps with gi*eater resolution. In such cir- 
cumstances there was a pitiable inadequacy in the theory of 
temporary insanity, which was aU the Bulletin had to offer. 
Its cartoon, entitled "Drunk!”, depicted Australia, in the 
accustomed guise of the Little Boy of Manly, reeling upon 
the Sydney wharf, and brandishing his farewell to the depart- 
ing troopship with an empty bottle labelled “ Military Spirit.” 
During the height of the war the circulation of the paper 
dropped considerably, even public institutions striking it off 
their Hsts, but seems soon to have recovered. At a later 
stage it found ample opportunity for vindictive apologetics, 
in the reaction hastened by a plentiful crop of military 
scandals, connected with bushmen “buccaneers,” and over- 
crowded transports ; the latter being an illustration of how 
the imperial Government treated the “ colonials ” as “ dirt ” 
so soon as it had finished with them. Subsequently the 
not infrequent appearance of these “ swashbucklers ” in the 
police courts enabled it to disparage the character of the 
volunteers as a whole. Then the official boycotting in South 
Africa of a certain class of Australians — the undesirable 
residuum left behind out of several thousands — was exploited 
to create resentment against the British Administration. 
Finally, the introduction of Chinese labour, antagonizing the 
special prejudice of the Australian democracy, gave an even 
better opportunity than in England for the prophet of 
evil to ask triumphantly if it was not a Jews’ war after 
aU. 

It seems paradoxical, if not suggestive of insult added to 
injury, to saddle the Bulletin itself with the credit, or the 
responsibility, for the enthusiasm displayed by Australia in 
the war. And yet the truest generalization about that 
enthusiasm is to explain it as the expression of the very 
national sentiment which the Bulletin had set itself to create. 
It is significant that in Australia opposition to the con- 
tingents practically was confined to those provincial Labour 
politicians who recently had been conspicuous in opposition 
to federation. Thus nationalism and imperialism are seen 
hand in hand, and those who resist the latter turn out to be 
the old enemies of the former. The contingents were the 
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measure of the success, not the failure, of the cause which 
was dear to “The National Australian Newspaper.” Had 
colonialism, with its helpless “loyalty,” been predominant in 
1899, as it was twenty years earlier, neither Commonwealth 
nor contingents would have emerged to mark the dawn of a 
nobler century. 

The fact seems to be, that the republican prejudice has 
bean relegated to oblivion by the growing consciousness that 
the Empire, if conducted as a co-operative institution, can be 
made an invaluable instrument of the progressive nationalism 
which now is gaining an ascendency in Canada and Australia ; 
especially in view of the intensified competition which modern 
nations have to face. Indeed, the Bulletin itself has asserted 
that it " welcomes the British alliance, but detests the British 
supremacy,” and even has suggested as the nationalist motto, 
"Alliance, not Dependence.”^ If the latter is accepted as 
the corollary of “ Australia for the Australians," it also con- 
cedes the ideal of certain present-day English imperialists, 
whose right to that title perhaps is settled by convention rather 
than by etymology. They, at any rate, can make allowances for 
the continued animosity of the BullMvn, recognizing that it is 
difhcult, in practical journalism, for reason to prevail against 
the tradition established by twenty years of anti-imperial 
crusading. Those who seek to rest a united Empire upon 
the basis of national patriotism and national sovereignty 
cannot subscribe the orthodox excommunication pronounced 
upon an influential journal which has laboured more earnestly, 
and perhaps more effectively, than any of its contemporaries 
to foster the sentiment of Australian self-respect — the motive 
of the contingents. Even upon that memorable occasion a 
negative imperial service was rendered by the solitary 
Australasian journal, which pleaded the enemy’s cause with 
a virulent lucidity unsurpassed by the least scrupulous 
organs of English pro-Boerism: and thereby effectively ex- 
cluded its own coveted hypothesis — ‘that the Australasian 
contingents were the outcome of aggressive ignorance. Nor 
is the cause of imperial defence iU served by the journal 
which mocks the “frills and gold lace” of the old-world 
^ “ The Bulletin," Aug. 10, 1901. 
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soldier, and protests against the “ tribute ” of the naval sub- 
sidy, only in order to advocate a compulsory militia and a 
national navy for Australia, 

When the cause is deserving, it is sometimes possible to 
overlook the ugliness of the methods temporarily employed. 
Undoubtedly, it is necessary to imperial co-operation that tho 
Common'wealth should recover its financial independence. 
Therefore, if that recovery really is assisted by the continual 
caricaturing of John Bull as Cohen, the soulless usurer who 
does business under the sign of the three balls, imperialists 
need not grudge the persistence of a caricature which has 
proved powerless to discredit the loftier conception. Again, 
when the BuUetin ridicules the vaunted common citizenship 
of a “ nigger Empii-e,” it is calling attention to certain naked 
facta which it is necessary for imperialists to face squarely 
and recognise practically. Again, if it associates the letters 
“ K.O.M.G.” with society " crawl ” rather than with patriotic 
instinct, imperiahats for their part may sympathize with the 
Australian dislike of an old-world system which unquestion- 
ably exploits the weaknesses as well as the virtues of civilized 
human nature. For it cannot be denied that the titular 
reward sometimes has been distributed beyond the seas 
in accordance with an obsolete conception of “imperial 
interests.” 

The Bulletin promotes imperial union, meaning neither 
federation nor unification, exactly in proportion as it succeeds 
in infusing health and energy into Australian nationalism. 
Up to a certain point its position in Australia is analogous 
with that of the Bourassa faction in Canada. In conjunction 
they represent the noisiest anti-imperial sections of the two 
foremost colonial nations. Alike they proclaim a special 
devotion to the cause of nationalism ; and alike they are seen 
striking blindly, through the narrow meshes of jierverse pre- 
judice, against the most vigorous and spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of the very thing which they profess to admire. 

On the other hand, unlike the extremists of Quebec, the 
Bulletin does reveal the genuine consciousness of national 
self-respect ; not pretending that patriotism can thrive under 
the cheap rdgime of colonial dependence, nor hesitating to 
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instil the doctrine of individual or sectional sacrifice for the 
sake of the national ideal. But now that the futility of its 
anti-British bias is a demonstrated fact, it might reconsider 
the question whether the method of irritation really helps the 
healthy growth of the national instinct; and whether its 
popularity or infiuenoe really would be impaired by the 
abandonment of an attitude which, while it may attract the 
patronage of mental or moral deformity, is repudiated by the 
actual leaders of Australian nationalism. 


APPENDIX 0.— “BULLETIN” EXTEAOTS 
The Disease caujEd Commehoe 

There are two hinds of commerce, and one of them is a disease. 
Australia has got the disease land hadly, and the Tree Trade Party 
in Australia worships the disease. Commerce, in the cant meaning 
of the term, is the profitable or unprofitable shifting of goods over 
the imaginary streak on a map which marks a political division. 
Sending goods, even at a profit to all parties concerned, 450 miles 
from Newcastle to Alhury, both in N.S.W., is not commerce in the 
Free Trade acceptation of the term, and doesn’t amount to much. 
Sending goods, even at a dead loss, three miles from Alhury in 
N.S.'W. to Wodonga in Victoria is commerce, and therefore it is the 
source of all earthly goodness and greatness, the only true test of 
prosperity, the fulfilment of man’s noblest destiny, the root of aU 
progress, and the beginning, middle, and end of things in general. 
The Cornstalk Free Trade Party says : “ Look at our commerce as 
compared with that of Victoria,” and holds that the fiscal problem is 
settled for good and all. For the one purpose of Progress and 
Civilisation is to tear much raw material out of the groimd and drag 
it up a plank on to a ship, and to drag much manufactured goods 
down a plank off a ship. And the country which drags much 
foreign goods down a plank is Saved, and the one which drags 
comparatively little raw material up a plank is Lost, and the country 
which doesn’t see that its one ambition should be to drag exports up 
a plank and to drag imports down a plank is Damned — ^politically, 
that is. 
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And this faith leads to curious results. The Tree Trader 
measures things almost wholly by exports and imports, and regards 
local industry as nothing in particular by comparison with his fetish 
— Commerce. If a country hauls out of the ground an extra 
£ 1 , 000,000 worth of raw material, and puts it on board a ship, and 
pays an enormous price to have it carried by some foreigner to the 
farthest ends of the earth, that is commerce. And if it pays 
£3,000,000 for the same material, or an equal amount of similar 
material, brought back in a manufactmed state from the farthest 
ends of the earth, and also pays a great deal to some foreign ship- 
owner to carry it back, that is also commerce. The people at the 
other end of the earth may have got the great bulk of the profits, 
but the items appear in the trade returns as £4,000,000 worth of 
commerce, and there is great drinking at the Free Trade banquets 
about the obvious increase in the country’s prosperity imder a 
civilised and enlightened fiscal policy. And if a Protectionist 
country also digs up £ 1 , 000,000 worth of raw material out of its 
own soil, and manufactares it on the spot into £3,000,000 worth of 
goods for the use of its own people, and keeps the £ 2 , 000,000 worth 
of employment involved in the manufacturing process for its own 
people, then it has no £4,000,000 worth of extra commerce to show, 
and the dreadful results of protection are therein manifested. Yet 
so far as commerce consists in this kind of exchange — and a vast 
amount of Australia’s commerce does so exist — it is a curse and a 
disgrace, and an evidence of the nation’s lack of enterprise and lack 
of capacity, and a proof that it is largely confined to the poorest, 
least intelligent, and most animal of occupations — that of scratching 
raw material out of the soil and shipping it away to be manufactured 
by more intelligent communities. If Australia, with its existing 
population, was more advanced in the industrial sense, it would have 
less commerce. It would send away loss raw material, for it would 
use more in its orvn industries, and it would bring in less manu- 
factured goods, because it would make more for its own use. And 
BO far as its exports represent the sending away of its raw material 
to be made up by other people into goods for its own use, and so far 
as its imports represent the return of its own or similar raw material 
manufactured for it by more enterprising races, Australia’s com- 
merce is a misfortune and a curse, and the Free Trade policy which 
seeks to foster it is a curse also. 

As already mentioned, there are two kinds of commerce — of 
external commerce, that is, — and one of them is a disease. Although 
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tlie Auslralian Free Trade Party habitually speahs of this country’s 
commerce and that of Britain as if they were the same thing, there 
is really very little resemblance. Britain, by successful war, con- 
quest, fortunate adventure, enterprise, and protection, became, early 
in this century, the carrier of the world. She still holds the posi- 
tion to a great extent, though not in the same proportion as she once 
did, and she still holds a prominent position as a manufacturing 
State, though not by any means the position she once did. Britain’s 
commerce consists in loading its own and other people’s — ^mostly 
other people’s — goods, mostly manufactured goods, on its own ships, 
and carrying them all over the earth. The carriage of these goods 
is one of Britain’s important sources of revenue. Australia’s com- 
merce consists mostly in loading its own raw material on other 
people’s ships, and paying other people at great expense to carry 
them. The one is driving a cart and being paid handsomely for it. 
The other is sitting in a cart and paying heavily for it. 

The producer of raw material is, on the whole, the worst-paid of 
the industrial workers. Yet Australia must remain in a great 
measure this Gibeonite among toilers — or else it must damage that 
beautiful commerce which is the Free Trader’s Ark of the Covenant. 
To the Free Trader there is a great and sacred joy in the fact that 
New South "Wales, in proportion to population, exports and imports 
more than Yictoria. Ho is glad to his very heart because New 
South Wales makes less of its own clothes and boots and hats, and 
rmderwear and ironwear and leatherware, and other things, and 
therefore uses less of its own raw material in its own industries, and 
so has more of them to haul up a plank on to a foreign-owned ship 
at a wharf — which is commerce. And he is oveqoyed to the bottom 
of his soul because, for the some reason, it has to drag more clothes, 
boots, hate, shirts, ironmongery, leather goods, &c., down a planlc off 
a foroign-owned ship at a wharf — which is also commerce. His 
great ambition is to be, in proportion to population, the greatest 
whaif-lumpor on earth — a tremendous national wharf-lumper for 
other nations’ ships. It is his ideal to bo an ox-like beast of burden 
on a quay — ^not his own ox, even, but the ox of the British and 
French and German shipowner, on the quay that was built with 
money borrowed in England. He wants to spread the wharf- 
lumping complaint all over Australia, and he is moved to profound 
pity for other communities which don’t wharf-lump quite so much 
as he does. F’rom “A Policy for the Commonwealth,” 1900. 
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In the following table the Australian figures are mostly taken 
from the Year Book of Anetrcdia; the others from the Statesman’s 
Tear Book (Maoriland is omitted for lack of information, and as 
regards Westraha, information is from Westralian ofiSoial publi 
cations) : — 

Interest on Public Debt per Inhabitant per Annum, 


Interest not covered 



Total 

IntoToal, 

by rovenuo from 
Piiblio Works (to be 
mode good by 

Queensland 




Taxation). 

. £2 

17 

10 

£1 16 6 

Tasmania . 

1 

16 

11 

1 8 10 

S.A. and Northern 




Territory 

2 

14 

4 

1 3 0 

N. S. Wales 

1 

18 

5 

17 4 

Victoria . 

1 

11 

10 

10 6 

Westralia . 

2 

6 

9 

12 0 

Commonwealth . 

2 

0 

11 

18 5 

Prance 

1 

4 

6 


Spain 


17 

9 


Portugal . 


17 

6 


Relgium . 


17 

1 


Italy 


14 

3 


Britain 


12 

10 


Roumania 


11 

8 


Holland . 


10 

10 


Greece 


6 

8 


Servia 


6 

3 


Russia 


5 

8 



All the other countries (the list is too long to print in full) haye a 
smaller interest-burden than Russia j they taper down till they conic 
to the United States, with a total interest bill of Is. 7 d. per 
inhabitant per annum. 

The amazing oiroumstauce, therefore, which Australia has to 
face is that the burden of its unp'oduetive debt — the debt, interest 
on which has to be raised by taxation — is greater in proportion to 
population than the total debt Inirdm, prodmUoe and unprodurtive 
combined, of any country in the world, France only excited. Yet 
almost all the foreign countries in the above list have reproductive 
public works — ^railways, telegraphs, telephones. State lands and 
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forests — 'just as we have. If the reveaue from these sources were 
deducted from the respective interest bills, the burden of the 
unproductive debt of almost all these foreign countries would be 
much smaller even than the above list shows. When Australia, 
with its great land revenue to spend, and with no wars and no very- 
costly army or navy, has contrived in half a century to build up an 
unprod/uetive debt which amounts -to more per head than the whole 
debt (war debt, debt incurred for railways and telegraphs, and every 
other kind of debt) of almost every other country, it is indeed the 
prize shocking example of the globe . — March 31, 1904. 

In short, when the daily press tells Australia to depend on the 
development of its magnificent natural resources, and on trade and 
the influx of capital, for the advancement of the country, the short 
and simple answer is that it is already the most horrible example of 
these things that the world can show. As regards the great art of 
li-ving on the production of raw material, this is how this country 
already compares with others (Goghlan’s Statistical Aecomt of 
Auetrdlia and MaorUemd for 1902-3, page 916) : — 

Volite of ra-w produce produced 
annually per inhabitant, 

Australasia £21 12 9 

Canada 16 6 6 

United States 14 14 0 

France 11 11 6 

Denmark 10 4 6 

All other States Less. 

In proportion to its population, therefore, our country has already 
done more in the way of developmg its great natural resources, and 
promoting trade and the influx of capital, than any other. And the 
curious result is that, among the great new countries of the world, 
it is the only one which isn’t attracting population from outside 
to any extent worth mentioning. Also among the world’s great 
countries, old and new, it is the only one where the aggregate 
wealth per head is diminishing, where the average income per head 
is gro-wing loss — the only one which is tottering on the verge of 
national bankruptcy, and the only one which is so wedded to the 
influx of capital to develop the great natural resources of the country 
that it can’t build a culvert till it has borrowed the money abroad, 
and thus created an influx . — December 1, 1904. 
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An English View oe Preferential Trade. 

If certain recent cablegrams concerning the attitude of England 
on the question of Preferential Trade represent in any sense the 
real English feeling on the subject, then Preferential Trade is a 
question which will have to be dropped till England gets into 
a more reasonable frame of mind. Its present attitude, if the 
cables in question are reliable, is one of such blind selfishness, 
and such hopeless inability to understand that there can bo 
any side to a question save the English side, that the case is 
past remedy. Witness, for instance, this message — one out of a 
number : — 

“London, Thursday Afternoon . — The Labour Representation 
Committee has written to Mr. J. C. Watson, expressing the hope 
that the Australian Labour Party will not support a policy which 
organised labour in the motherland considers surrounded with most 
malign influences, and certain to bring strife where there is now 
harmony, and opposition where there is now fraternal feeling. 

Australian preference is illusory, the committee says, since it 
retains the mmopoly of its own markets. If those markets were 
opened freely to British imports, then there would be some show of 
reason and justice in a campaign to force Britishers to benefit 
Australians by submitting to a high cost of living. The experience 
of European labour is that Protection only forges more chains for the 
wage-earners.” 

The Labour Representation Committee thus starts its argumen 
with a lie, and builds up its reproaches on that lie. Australia last 
year bought British merchandise to the value of £19,817,127 — ^in 
other words, in proportion to population, it was nearly, if not quite, 
the best customer Britain possessed on earth. And the Labour 
Representation Committee calls this enormous admission of British 
merchandise a system whereby we retain the monopoly of our own 
markets. In return, Britain only bought from us merchandise to 
the value of £14,159,787 (these are the values at this end, but as 
any difierence between them and values in Britain is accounted for 
by freights paid to British shipping companies, the values at this 
end are the ones to be considered). Britain, then, is a very bad 
customer — one that buys little from us compared to the amount it 
sells us, and gives insolence into the bargain. On the other hand, 
foreign countries bought from us nearly £ 2 , 000,000 worth more 
merchandise than they sold to us, and it was the balance due to 
us from them that in part enabled us to pay the rapacious Britisher 
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for his goods — seeing he wouldn’t talce goods in return. At present 
we admit British and foreign goods on the same terms ; Britain also 
admits Australian and foreign goods on the same terms. We 
practice some measure of Protection from purely selfish motives, 
because we think it good for us ; Britain practices free trade from 
Xourely selfish motives, because it thinks it good for itself. There is 
no obligation on eitlrer side — except that Britain should bo darned 
grateful to us, because it is allowed to unload on our wharves from 
British ships nearly £6,000,000 worth more goods annually than it 
takes in return, and it gets the balance in gold — the gold it requires 
to buy Yankee “ notions ” with. But Bnta/in demands that we shall 
give it a tariff preference, and get no tariff preference in return; that, 
while we already buy far more goods from Britain than Britain buys 
from us, we shall increase oirr purchases and make the one-sided 
bargain still more one-sided. It demands that we shall injure our 
good foreign customer, so that we may be even more kind than at 
present to our bad British customer — and talce the risk of our 
good foreign customer retaliating. And, in addition, the Labom' 
Bepresentation Committee exports to us lies and insults — it 
describes a country which buys, and pays for, more British goods 
in proportion to its population than probably any other on earth 
as one which "retains the monopoly of its own markets.” This 
kind of Britisher is too hopeless to be worth arguing with. — 
October 13, 1904. 

The Naval Aobeement ov 1902. 

Prom whatever point of view — ^imperial or anti-imperial — the 
scheme is considered, its only logical defence lies in the theory that 
Australia is a poor, forsaken country, without administrative brains, 
courage, enterprise, or intelligence, not fit to have any dignified part 
in its own naval defence, not to be trusted with any weapons lest it 
should misuse them, worthy only to drudge for the money which a 
higher and more capable power shall spend, and to provide the lob- 
lolly boys, the slushes and the deck-swabbers, whose efforts a higher 
power shall direct and control. . . . The alternative to the naval 
tribute, proposed by Mr. Barton, is the expenditure of a like sum of 
money, or, if necessary, a much larger sum of money, on an 
Australian navy, which would be organised on the same lines as 
the Australian army, and would probably be, for some time at least, 
commanded by a British admiral, and to a very considerable extent 
officered by Britishers. This navy would, in times of peace, be used 
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as a training squadron for Australian naval men. In times of war it 
would be available for the defence of Australia, and, there is no 
doubt, for the assistance of Britain in other waters, if that were 
called for. The service to the Empire in merely maintaining the 
coaling and victualling stations in these waters, in providing and 
keeping up a base for the British forces, would be immense. In 
addition, there is not the slightest doubt, while the present temper 
of Australia continues, that it would bo available as a volunteer 
fleet to assist Britain abroad. Eurther, by setting up a standard of 
independent, though sympathetic organisation, it would give a 
standard of comparison and of emulation now wanting. In the 
South African War, Australian soldiers were able to give valuable 
points to British Tommies in cow-stealing, farm-burning, and con- 
centrating, as well as in other and more dignified branches of the 
art of war. It is reasonable to suppose that an Australian navy 
would, like an Australian army, develop points in tactics and in 
management which would be of value to the Britisher. The Lords 
of the Admiralty are supposed now to be perfect — as the Wat OESce 
was supposed to be perfect five years ago. But it is possible to 
imagine that there are faults in the navy, as there were in the army; 
that a fine tradition has been allowed to congeal into a dead and 
apathetic routine, and that a naval war would show as alarming 
faults in Britain’s sea-power as the last campaign showed in its land 
forces. The payment by Australia of £240,000 a year would do 
nothing to correct these faults, if they do exist, but the gradual 
evolution of an Australian fieet, based on the British model but not 
bound by sacrosanct tradition to follow that model in every detail, 
would provide an invaluable standard of comparison and of criti- 
cism. The free and easy Australian soldier has had his reforming 
services to the British army very freely acknowledged. ... It is 
more than possible that with the growth of an Australian navy a 
future generation of British m%ht be expressing equally devout 
thanks for free-and-easy Australian naval men. — July 16, 1903. 

Thb National Dephnoes 

Indent latid defence would be secured by (1) training every 
schoolboy in elementary drill and rifle shooting ; (2) adopting the 
Swiss militia system in its entirety, for the subsequent training, i.e., 
subjecting every able-bodied male to sufficient service with the 
colours to fit him for campaign work at any time j (3) instituting a 
small permanent force of experts, artillery officers, engineers and 

14 
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other instructors to act as tutors to the citizen levies. There should 
he no payment for military service except to the small cadre of 
experts. Every male citizen would he expected, as the price of the 
State’s protection, to give a few months of his life to military train- 
ing. Officers should he appointed without any regard for their 
social position, hut purely in respect to their military capacity. 
Finally, a necessary feature of a complete system of defence would 
he the estahlishment of smallarms factories, arsenals for the manufac- 
ture of explosives and heavy ordnance, and warship huilding-yarde. 
This seems to he at first hlush an extravagant programme. That is 
because Australians have been so accustomed to half-measures and 
small expedients, and so inured to the idea that they are a poor, 
unkempt, feckless people, able to do nothing for themselves, and forced 
to borrow money even to build a gaol wherein to insert their drunks 
and pickpoclcets. In real fact, it would call for the spending of not 
so very much more money than is now wasted. The greatest ex- 
penditure would ho of courage and energy, and they grow with the 
spending, like the meal in the widow’s cruse. Once it is recognised 
that the duty of every man is to assist in the defence of the country 
which shelters him •, that for an army nothing else is necessary hut 
men, discipline, and arms ; that feathers, frills, gaudy staff-officers, 
and oven uniforms are not essential j that to pay a man for training 
himself to defend himself is as absurd as paying him to live ; and 
most of the difficulties vanish. Even the economic loss caused by 
the withdrawal from reproductive work of a certain proportion of the 
male population each year would have its compensation in the better- 
ment of physique and moral fibre springing from the period of discip- 
line and exercise. 

The organisation of the defence force on citizen militia lines has 
this additional advantage, that, whilst giving the best security in the 
most economical form from foreign attack, it likewise safeguards the 
community from the internal dangers of militarism. 'When there is 
no military caste, but every man is a soldier, there is no possibility 
of the army being used as a means of despotism, for the army would 
be the people. Nor ore those lesser dangers to society, which follow 
the segregation of large bodies of men into camps for periods stretch- 
ing over many years, likely to arise under a citizen militia system. 
Every man would bo a soldier, but not so much of a soldier as to 
cease to be a citizen or to lose the restraint of family ties. . . . The 
Bulletin hopes to see the next Badical Administration grapple with 
this subject seriously, both as regards land and sea defences. "With 
wise statesmanship a very effective policy can bo carried through 
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■without cruahing coat. All that ia needed is courage to clear our 
minds of preconceiTed prqudiees, and to recognise that it ia uaeless 
to follow blindly the precedents set by England, whose circum- 
stances are entirely different, and whose system of defence is very 
far from perfect — ^Nov. 10, 1904. 

Thus J. A. (Brisbane Chamber of Commerce big-wig) in a recent 
Courier, “ It ia possible that in the event of a great war involving 
England we may have to roly on tho Japanese fleet for protection to 
our commerce, and for the retention of our islands in tho Pacific, 
and in such a case it should be apparent, even to the average 
Australian legislator, that our present position would bo absolutely 
untenable.” 

Wherefore J. A. recommends, not (as might bo supposed) the 
bunding up of an Australian navy for our own protection, but the 
relaxing of our restrictive immigration laws — for fear of offending 
the Jap, who may have to defend us some day. ... It is hard to 
distinguish nowadays between the voice of Plutocratic Eat and the 
squeal of abject cowardice. — June 7, 1902. 

Thb White Race Instinct 

A correspondent writes ; — 

“ I understand that the exigencies of a Labour policy and of a 
‘White Australia’ do not permit of justice being done to the 
Japanese nation, and do not tend to hasten Whitman’s ‘ Solidarity 
of Races.’ As Wells observes: ‘The altar of the modern God, 
Democracy, will call aloud for the stronger men.’ Certainly, I 
would rather have a euliurecl Japanese for a son-in-law than, say, an 
English butcher. The latter ia centuries behind the former, mentally 
and physically, although the butcher may bo a fine white animal.” 
Which is a fairly strong statement of the case against a “White 
Australia.” It was some Conservative, eager for cheap, reliable, 
household slaves, or some cajutalist, anxious to make profits out of 
servile labour, who, knowing his o'wn selfish motive, invented the 
lie that the White Australia aspiration represonts “tho selfishness of 
the working classes.” The misstatement has become a popular one ; 
it is even believed to some extent now by the workers, who, not 
comprehending their real motive (which is an instinctive one, or a 
transcendental one, whichever phrose the reader pleases) are pre- 
pared to agree that it is the fear of the competition of coloured 
labour which is the sole cause of their antagonism to an immigration 
of coloured races. As a matter of truth, it is something far different 
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— ^the instinct against race-mixture "whicli Nature has implanted to 
promote her ■work of o'volution. The white race, having developed 
on certain lines to a position -which promises, i£ it does not fulfil, the 
evolution of a higher human t 3 rp 6 , has an instinctive repugnance to 
mixing its blood -with peoples in other stages of evolution. It was 
this instinct which evolved . . . every high type of animal life from 
a lower. Once a type has got a stop up it must be jealous and 
“seMsh” in its scorn of lower types, or chmb down again. This 
may not be good ethics. But it is Nature. The question doesn’t 
necessarily involve any issue of individual superiority, or even of race 
superiority in any but the ethnological sense. The Jap may be 
kinder, better, purer than the white Australian. The Kanaka, 
living his natural life under the palms, is emphatically a wiser, more 
reasonable, more philosophical being than the white man, working 
feverishly to-day to get food so that he may work feverishly to- 
morrow, and having little real pleasure, only certain opiates and 
delusions of pleasure, — tobacco, alcohol, music, and so on. But the 
Caucasian race, as a race, has token up the white man’s burden of 
struggliag on towards " the upward path,” of striving at a higher 
stage of evolution. It would certainly be more pleasant for its 
members if they took to the lotus-eating life of the Kanalca, or the 
submissive passive life of the Asiatic. But .the choice has been 
made by Nature rather than by man. The Caucasian, with his 
passion for liberty, for indi-viduality, bears the banner in the van of 
humanity. If he were to stop to dally with races which would 
enervate him, or infect him with servile submissiveness, the scheme 
of human evolution would be frustrated. And that’s why the sane, 
right-thinking white man instinctively objects to all mixture with 
the coloured races. — July 12, 1902. 

A few weeks ago news reached Australia that the British Govern- 
ment had vetoed the Queensland Act, providing that State aid should 
be given to certain sugar mills, with the condition that no coloured 
labour should be employed therein, — ^in other words, that the Govern- 
ment, as the party who found the money, and was therefore the 
virtual employer, claimed the ri^t, like any other employer, to 
engage only white workers if it felt that way inclined. Now an 
explanation comes by cable ; 

“Mr. J. Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
the House of Commons last night, in answer to a question as to the 
reason of the royal assent being refused to the passing of the 
Queensland Sugar Works Guarantee Act Amending BiU, said that the 
Imperial Government considered that the Queensland Bill proceeded 
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on objectionable grounds. The principle of the policy of disquahh- 
cation was based solely on the place of origin of coloured labour, and 
excluded the Indian subjects of Great Britain solely for the difference 
of race and colour. Moreover, the disqualification was offensive to 
the Japanese, who were placed in the category of Asiatics subject to 
the bill, regardless of their civilisation.” 

What a clumsy lie I Australia didn’t cave whether the Asiatic 
was born in Asia or in Shcol. It doesn’t care whether he is black, 
or brown, or bright-green with red feet and a blue stripe down the 
back. So far from, excluding the Asiatic solely on account of his 
race and colour, neither his race nor his colour have anything to do 
with the matter. Australia objects to the whole Asiatic, African, 
and Kanaka tribe because they work for wages on which only a 
person far lower in the scale of civilisation than the white Australian 
can livo, therefore, where they are numerous, the white man, in 
order to get work, has to come down to their wage-level, and, in 
consequence, to their civilisation level. It objects to them because 
they introduce a lower civilisation. It objects because they inter- 
marry with white women, and thereby lower the white type, and 
because they have already created the beginnings of a mongrel race 
that haa many of the vices of both its parents and few of the virtues 
of either. — June 22 , 1901. 

“ The white man never will work in any country where he can get 
a black man to work for him, . . . What they say over there is that 
no matter how good a worker a white man nmy be when he arrives 
in South Africa, ho very soon ceases to work himself, and gets the 
black man to work for him.” . . . There is plenty of good evidence 
in support of this view. . . . While the nigger was available the 
white man did this even in Kentucky and Virginia, which are both 
colder on the average than Melbourne. . . . Also, he does the same 
in Cape Colony and Natal, which are cooler on the average than 
New South Wales. . . . The rule appears to be that where a nigger 
is available the white man abandons to him most kinds of hard 
manual labour. It becomes unusual for the white man to do that 
kind of labour, then almost disgraceful j then the theory arises that 
owing to the climate it is impossible. So cold bleak Kentucky and 
Virginia became black man’s countries, where the white man couldn’t 
possibly work, while in the frightful summer heats of Arizona and 
South-East California . . . the white man has always worked and 
thrived. — July 27, 1901. 



CHAPTER X 


NATIONALISM IN TARIEFS 

(i.) Fiscal Policy beyond the Seas 

In the self-goveming colonies, as in the leading Eniopean 
countries, fiscal policy has been influenced by political con- 
siderations as wen as by economic theory. The utility of 
an embracing and protective tariff, as a means of creating 
national sentiment and political imity, has been recognised in 
Canada and Australia no less than in G-ermany or Italy; 
and already the separatist sentiment thus fostered determines 
the limits of any imperial fiscal system, such as is now 
advocated both m England and beyond the seas. 

Owing to geographical conditions the fiscal policy of 
Canada was affected by political considerations earlier than 
that of Australia or New Zealand. The withdrawal of the 
preference long enjoyed by the colonies in the British market 
was compensated, for Canada, by the treaty of reciprocity 
with the United States (1864). But when this treaty was 
terminated by the Americans, in 1866, a staggering blow 
was dealt to Canadian trade, which by that time had adapted 
itself thoroughly to the American market. In the prevailing 
opinion the whole question of the Canadian future was in- 
volved. It was notorious that free access to American 
markets might be secured at any time by the transformation 
of the Canadas into States of the American Union. To the 
greater part of the agricultural and commercial community 
“annexation” seemed then, and for long afterwards, to be 
the only means of securing the market facilitiea in default 
of which no development of Canadian resources could take 
place. The fact that an alternative policy was discovered 
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and adopted was due, not to any Canadian national sentiment, 
which then hardly existed, but to the faith and energy of the 
old Loyalist instinct, which had been cherished by descendants 
from the exiles of the American revolution. The counter 
move to the demand for “annexation” was the movement 
towards the confederation of the provinces; and, when at 
length that was accomplished (1869), the inauguration of a 
protectionist system significantly called the “ National Policy.” 
It was the hope of Sir John Macdonald’s party that these 
two measures in conjunction eventually would make the in- 
dustry and trade of the Canadian people, like that of their 
American neighbours, largely independent of foreign markets : 
by creating manufacturing centres to supply the needs of the 
rural population, and in turn affording the farmers urban 
markets within their own territory. 

In a new and sparsely populated country protection of 
manufactures inevitably entails hardships, in the form of high 
prices for a considerable period, until the home market becomes 
large enough to warrant the organization and equipment of 
manufacturing industries upon the modern scale, which is 
essential to cheap production. Accordingly it devolved upon 
the Canadian federalists to reconcile the people to the new 
system by emphasizing the idea that the National Polioy was 
one to be judged by its aims and tendency, rather than by 
its immediate effect; and that the attainment of a self- 
supporting national existence was a worthier ideal than the 
betrayal of the strenuous past to the American annexationists. 
Nevertheless, from a commercial point of view the National 
Polioy was a palpable and doubtful speculation, involving 
present hardship without any assured prospect of ultimate 
success; whereas commercial union with the United States 
connoted the certainty of immediate and lasting prosperity. 
Under such circumstances the decision of the Canadian states- 
men, and the acceptance of the National Pohcy by the 
Canadian people, deserves to rank high amongst the examples, 
increasingly rare in modern history, of material wealth being 
rejected deliberately for the sake of a patriotic ideal. 

Needless to say, there was a party which was not pre- 
pared to accept the policy of Canadian nationalism upon the 
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necessary terms of commercial sacrifice. If in England, where 
patriotism is fortified by the proud tradition of centuries, 
rural prosperity has been sacrificed deliberately to foreign 
commerce, it is not surprising that in the Canada of thirty 
years ago there was a free-trade party to which new-fangled 
nationalism was nothing in the scale against the quick realiza- 
tion of material wealth. Nevertheless, during the eighteen 
years of Sir John Macdonald’s premiership Canadian national 
sentiment, popularly identified with the National Policy, 
became a force against which the commercial and cosmopolitan 
precepts of the Manchester school were discharged in vain. 
Towards the end of the eighties a section of the Canadian 
Liberals deemed that the time was ripe for a determined 
campaign in favour of commercial union with the United 
States. The opportunity lay in the circumstance of severe 
industrial and commercial depression, which was attributed 
to the National Policy. A League was formed under the 
^ presidency of a famous English Liberal, Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
') and an active agitation was started,’- with the assistance of 
i American sympathizers. Though some of the leaders of the 
movement seem to have persuaded themselves that commercial 
union was not a step to political union, others, more candid 
and courageous, accepted the standpoint of the newspaper 
which was the principal organ of the enterprise : 

“ A customs union is favoured as a basis of settlemont by Mr. 
Bayard, by leading men in Congress, and by the principal American 
journals -without exception. That it would benefit Canada is a fact 
which no one that wo know of . . . has ever doubted. The only objec- 
tion to it from this side of the lino is that it might endanger the 
British connection; but let us seriously ask ourselves if a people 
situated as we are in this controversy can afford to be swayed by 
sentiment.” — ^Toronto Mail, April 26, 1887. 

The allusion to the British connection illustrates a 
Canadian mode of expression which seems to have misled the 

^ A reliable account of Liberal fiscal policy in Canada, written from 
a Liberal standpoint, is given by Mr. J. 8. WiUison, formerly editor of 
the Toronto Globe, in his book Sir Wilfrid Lmrier and ihe Liberal Pwriy. 
(Morang, Toronto, 1903.) 
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comraeroial-unionists of that time, as it has frequently misled 
English opinion. Throughout the controversy, supporters of 
the National Policy expatiated upon the risk to the British 
oonnection, as though that was the supreme object of Canadian 
politics. Such language had become traditional after three 
generations of United Empire Loyalists had token a prominent 
part in Canadian public life. To some of the latter, perhaps, 
there was no more sacred object than the British allegiance 
for which their forefathers had suffered. But the National 
Policy already rested upon a wider foundation, which itself 
had helped to create. It was supported by many who, without 
the Loyalist tradition, or the racial conservatism of Quebec, 
felt the new instinct of an indigenous patriotism, Canadian 
rather than provincial or continental. Their inarticulate 
feeling was that the Canadian provinces, flouted by the 
mother country and threatened by the adjoining republic, 
should become in due time an independent nation, working 
out its own destiny in its own way. They too were staunch 
adherents to the British oonnection, because the neighbourhood 
of the United States made their ideal incompatible with 
isolation. But if soma of the older generation were im- 
perialists first and nationalists afterwards (having welcomed 
the National Policy as the only means of avoiding the very 
fate which their forefathers had escaped) at any rate the 
rising generation, in whose hands the future lay, were 
nationalists first and imperialists in consequence. Thus, 
although attachment to the British connection continues to 
characterize Canadian utterances, the motive power has changed 
into a Canadian patriotism, which exerts an influence upon 
imperial questions perplexing to those who still conceive 
loyalty to be the predominant inspiration. So in the agitation 
for commercial union Mr. Goldwin Smith and his followers, 
who thought they were fighting the decaying imperial senti- 
ment of a colony, in reality had antagonized the younger 
and more formidable force of Canadian nationalism.^ 

^ In a telegraphed report to The Times of an address on “ Canada’s 
Destiny,” delivered by Dr. Gioldwin Smith to the Canadian Club at 
Ottawa on November 12, 1904, he was made to say that Siitish statesmen 
of former days “looked upon the colonies with contempt, and had mean 
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It was soon apparent that the Canadian people absolutely 
rejected the principle of a North American Zollverein ; just 
as they rejected the principle of a British Zollverein at the 
Jubilee of 1897, ten years later. The Conservatives were 
on impregnable ground when they argued that the Dominion 
could not become part of the United States for tariff pur- 
poses without ultimately sacrificing political independence. 
The loss of revenue from the abolition of the border Customs 
duties could not be met except either by direct taxation, 
which was recognized as the most burdensome form of tax- 
ation, or by a pooling arrangement with the American 
Q-overnment, which would make Ottawa a dependency of 
Washington. !From every point of view the adoption of the 
Zollverein would place the weaker partner at the mercy of 
the stronger. The common tariff would be framed to suit 
the ruling American interests. The infant industries of 
Canada would be strangled, and a foreign country would be 
given a preference over the mother country in tho Canadian 
market. Altogether the scheme seemed to preclude the 
prospect of an independent Canada, either within or without 
a united Empire. 

Bealizing the hopelessness of the position, the official 
Liberal party dissociated itself from the extremists, and put 
forward a policy of "Unrestricted Eeciprocity” with the 
United States, instead of commercial union, as its platform 
for the general election of 1891. The modified policy was 
designed to soothe nationalist apprehensions. The Customs 
houses along the international boundary were to be main- 
taiued, it only for the sake of a Canadian revenue, but the 
utmost freedom of trade compatible with political independ- 
ence was to be arranged with the United States. However, 

ideas of BiitiBh destmy." Wo uudeiatand that what Dr. Qoldwia Smith 
actually said was precisely the reverse. He especially defended British 
statesmen of former days— Oohden and Bright — against any such inter- 
pretation, asserting that nationality, to which they looked forward for 
the colonies, was at least as high an ideal as perpetual dependence . — The 
Times. 

If “ nationality ” was the elder Liberal ideal for Canada, it is curious 
that Dr. Qoldwin, Smith should have tried for years to persuade her to 
commit national suicide by entering the American Union. , 
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the situation still gave an overwhelming strategic advantage 
to the Conservatives. It was easy for them to fasten upon 
the term “ unrestricted ” and to interpret the new phrase as 
a mere euphemism for commercial union. The argument 
was enforced by the avowed preference of a few prominent 
Liberals for the more thoroughgoing policy; and by the 
discovery that certain publicists, and others who were advo- 
cating the official compromise, were privately expressing the 
hope that it would prove a step towards commercial union. 
Finally, the veteran Conservative leader played a trump card 
by declaring that his own party was prepared to enter into 
negotiations for a commercial treaty with the United States, 
so as to secure whatever was really practicable in that direc- 
tion. He was able to point out that every measure of 
reciprocal trade hitherto obtained by Canada had been the 
work of a Conservative Government, including the treaties 
of 1864, 1870, and 1888; and expressed his belief that 
“ there was room for extending our trade on a fair basis, and 
that there were things in which we could enlarge our bounds 
without in any way infringing on the National Policy.” 
However, it appeared afterwards that the Conservatives still 
clung to the traditional Canadian policy, which interpreted 
reciprocity as meaning only the mutual admission, duty-free, 
of natural products; whereas the Americans wanted better 
terms for the admission of their manufactures. Accordingly 
nothing came of the proposal, which the Liberals denounced 
as unscrupulous electioneering. 

The decisive victory gained by Sir John Macdonald in 
this his last campaign was the more strUdng in view of 
the protracted term of office which his party already had 
enjoyed. It impressed the lesson upon the Liberals that 
there no longer was any room in Canada for a political party 
which seemed indifferent to the national idea. Further, the 
opposition party itself contained many who at heart were 
thorough nationalists, but whose faith in the abstract theory 
of free trade had blinded them to the actual necessities of 
the Canadian economic situation. They had professed to 
believe, against the unvarying teaching of modem experience 
and contemporary practice, that free trade would not pre- 
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judice the establishment of industries for which Canada was 
adapted by her natural resources ; and they had shirked the 
question of national revenue. To this section a weighty 
protest had been addressed by the much-respected ex-leader 
of the party, Mr. Edward Blake, who argued that “unre- 
stricted reciprocity" in practice meant commercial union, 
which involved political union, and therefore ought not to 
be advocated except by avowed annexationists.^ Mr. Blake 
had been succeeded in 1887 by Mr. (now Sir Wilfrid) 
laurier, to whom pan-Canadian nationalism already had 
become the supreme political motive. Although his academic 
sympathies were with the elder English Liberals,® he was not 
slow to recognize the lesson of 1891. Under his leadership 
the Liberal party set to work to reconstruct its fiscal plat- 
form. It definitely repudiated the intention of introducing 
absolute free trade, which their opponents had been warranted 
in attributing to thorn owing to the persistent promulgation 
of the extreme doctrine by certain Liberal journals and 
politicians. 

“The intention of the Liberal Party,” wrote the Liberal leader, 
“is not and never was to establish absolute free trade in this 
country. . . , Whilo fully recognising the superiority of the British 
system of freedom of trade as on abstract principle, the Convention 
came to the conclusion that, under the existing conditions of our 
country, the fiscal policy best adapted to its requirements, its 
economic situation, its enormous financial obligations, is a revenue 
tariff) that is to say, a tariff levying our revenue from customs 
duties, the basis of which would he the amount necessary to carry 
on the business of the country. ... A revenue tariff, being based 
upon the fixed charges of the country, and not, therefore, subject to 
fluctuation and alterations made to suit and please now one interest 
and now another, wordd establish those conditions of stability and 
permanency which, experience has shown, are essential to the 
security and prosperity of the manufacturing interests.” * 

nevertheless, when the Liberal Party came into office, in 
1896, its first action was to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the needs of every industry, as the preliminary to tariff 

1 "Willison, vol. ii. pp. 1Y2 seq. ^ Of. p. 133. 

® Wfilison, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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revision. Finally, in the following year a Liberal tariff was 
introduced which, while it made reductions in certain direc- 
tions, went far to recognize the principle of adequate protec- 
tion for home manufactures. For example, the import duty 
on cotton goods was actually increased, to counteract the 
competitive effect of the British preference. So the National 
PoHoy was vindicated, and the blight of Cobdenism ceased to 
threaten the natural growth of Canadian industries. 

The strildng feature of the new tarilF was the preference 
of 12J per cent, which it accorded to British imports. At 
first the principle adopted was that of a maximum and mini- 
mum scale of duties, the latter being applicable to the goods 
of any country which admitted Canadian goods on equally 
favourable terms ; direct preference to British goods being 
precluded by British commercial treaties with Belgium and 
Germany. But presently those treaties were denounced, and 
the preference, now increased to per cent., was made 
definitely imperial. As a political move the new departure 
was a master stroke. First and foremost, it refuted the 
Conservatives, who had made much capital out of the “ veiled 
treason ” ^ of the commercial-unionists ; and gave the Liberals 
at least as good a national status as their opponents. The 
Conservatives for a long time past had been advocating 
preferential trade with Britain, but only on condition of 
reciprocal preference ; whereas the Liberals now had actually 
granted a preference, out of sheer " gratitude ” for the advan- 
tages of the imperial connection. 

It is important to emphasize the domestic political aspect 
of the Liberal preferential measure, owing to the misrepre- 
sentation which it invites in England from those who affirm 
that the Canadian Liberal party discountenances reciprocity 
with Britain. Having attained their immediate object, namely, 
the discomfiture of the other side, the Liberals presently took 
pains to clear themselves from the imputation of having pre- 
judiced the prospect of securing reciprocal concessions. They 
claimed to be more practical in that matter than the Con- 
servatives, representing the free grant of the preference as 

^ The expression was used by Sir John Macdonald in his election 
manifesto in 1891. 
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the surest way of bringing the British public round to the 
idea of reciprocity.^ They could point out that the Conser- 
vatives, by waiting for the conversion of Britain to pro- 
tectionist views, had not yet advanced the question a single 
step. As to the general principle, the liberals long had 
been identified with the policy of reciprocity, and had sought 
to establish it with the United States only because it was 
impossible to establish it with free-trade Britain. This con- 
tention, however inaccurate as a generalization of the party 
attitude, was borne out by the earlier speeches of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier himself. As far back as 1887, one of the first 
speeches of the new Liberal leader “ indicated his distinct 
preference for a trade alliance between Great Britain and her 
colonies over a commercial union with the United States.” * 
Again in 1896, he had definitely committed himself in the 
following words : — 

“That piactioal statesman, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, has come 
to the conclusion that the time has come when it is possible to have 
within the hounds of the Empire a new step taken, which will give 
to the colonies, in England, a preference for their products over the 
products of other nations. What would he the possihilities of such 
a step if it were taken t We sell our goods in England, we sell our 
wheat, our hutter, our cheese, all our natural products, hut these 
have to compete with similar products from the United States, from 
Bussia, and from other nations. Just see what a great advantage it 
would he to Canada if the wheat, cheese, and hutter which we send 
to England should be met in England with a preference over similar 
products of other nations. The possihilities are immense.” ^ 

When Sir Wilfrid Laurier returned to Canada from the 
Jubilee of 1897 the ConservativeB attacked him for having 
rejected an offer, which they alleged to have been made on 
that occasion by the British G-overnment, of a reciprocal 
preference for Canadian wheat. He denied that any such 
offer had been made, and pointed out that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
only proposal was for complete free trade within the Empire, 
which would preclude even a revenue tariff for the Dominion, 

^ Of. Williaon, vol. ii. pp. 297-8. * Ibid., vol. ii. p. 140. 

® Ibid., vol. ii. p. 288. 
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and therefore was inconsistent with the established fiscal 
policy of both Canadian parties. He argued, however, that 
a modification of the British ultimatum was rendered more 
probable by the Liberal policy of low duties than by the 
Conservative poUoy of high duties. When in 1902 the 
shilling corn duty was restored in England, Canadian hopes 
ran high, only to be shattered by its abolition in the follow- 
ing year. They were revived again when Mr. Chamberlain, 
having recognized the impossibility of a ZoUverein, opened 
hie campaign in favour of such a measure of tariff reform in 
the mother country as would give an opening for reciprocity 
within the Empire. When the British anti-reformers began 
to quote the Canadian Liberals as having justified the exist- 
ing preference by the argument of “gratitude” without 
expectation of reciprocal concession, the Government thought 
the time had come to make it plain that it was not com- 
mitted irrevocably to the policy of one-sided preference. 
Introducing the Budget of 1904, Mr. Fielding, the Minister 
of Finance, tried to make the Canadian position clear. He 
said — 

“ that the two great political parties in Canada were practically a 
unit in favour of preferential trade ; and, as Mr. Chamberlain had 
practically taken up the;Canadian policy to that extent, Canadians 
were heartily in accord with him. As, however, the question had 
become one of patty controversy in England, the Canadian Govern- 
ment naturally did not feel free to take any part in it. . . . 
Opponents of the Government had argued that no preference 
should be given to Great Britain without a return. The Canadian 
Government’s view was that Canada should grant the preference and 
await developmente. Canada's aoUon respecting the preference migM 
in the future be influenced by the course of events in the mother 
country. 

"For the present Canada adhered to the preference, but must bo 
free to modify its details as occasion might require.”^ 

As to the last proviso, this Liberal Budget did modify 
the details by placing a minimum duty of 30 per cent, on 
imported woollens, and also duties on china and on cordage. 
On the other hand, a few duties were decreased,_and molasses 
1 The Tims, June 8, 1904. 
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from British posseasions were placed on the free list. The 
latter item was expected to benefit the West Indies, which 
already had been gainers by the tariff war between Germany 
and Canada. During the previous fiscal year Germany sent 
Canada 174,000,000 lbs. of sugar. But a surtax had been 
imposed upon German sugar, as a measure of retaliation, 
which already had diverted the entire trade to the West 
Indies.^ 

In the General Election, towards the end of the same 
year, the Canadian Liberals insisted that they were as eager 
as their opponents to take advantage of the new situation 
which Mr. Chamberlain was striving to create in Britain. 
Thus Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; — 

“I tell you, my fellow-countrymen, that the Government of 
Canada, as constituted to-day, is ready to go and make a treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain to the extent of preference^ as soon as the 
British people are ready to give a corresponding preference. The 
answer is no longer in our hands, hut in those of the English people. 
With good will, and a determination to give common ground, an 
understanding can he reached.” — Speech at Guelph, Oct. 12, 1904. 

Apart, however, from party poKtics, there were national 
considerations in favour of the Liberal fiscal policy as regards 
preferential trade. The defeat, in 1891, of commercial union 
with the United States had been the signal for a redoubled 
efibrt to develop the British market as a permanent substitute 
for the American market; and this policy, begun by the 
Conservatives, was continued energetically by the Liberals. 
By improved steamship communications, including especially 
the provision of cold storage and a careful study of the 
market, a great increase was effected in the volume of 
Canadian exports to Britain. Within ten years the United 
States had definitely given place to the mother country as 
the chief customer of Canada. Nationahsts, seeking to 
establish an economic basis for independence, argued that Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and other commercial-unionists were wrong 

® I.e, not to the extent of free trade, hut on the basis of separate 
national tariffs. 
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when they maintained that the “natural” direction of 
Canadian trade was north and south, Nature herself, it 
seemed, had provided for the political situation, when she 
made one great waterway of the continent run from north to 
south, uniting the States, and the other from east to west into 
the Atlantic, drawing Canada towards Britain. In fact the 
natural direction was the same as that of the St. Lawrence, 
parallel to the direction of the American export trade The 
products of the continent were similar on each side of the 
international boundary, and, so far from being complementary 
to each other, were competitors for the British market. 
Hence the latter was the market which it concerned Canada 
to develop. But there was a difficulty about return cargoes, 
so that the preference, if it encouraged British imports, might 
be advantageous to Canadian trade in any case. 

At the same time it was impossible to assume complete 
indifference towards the United States. For, while Canadian 
exports to Britain were outdistancing Canadian exports to 
the States, the fact remained that American imports into 
Canada were increasing more rapidly than British, A large 
part of the increase consisted in the raw materials for 
Canadian manufactures, and is likely to continue until 
Canadian natural resources are sufficiently developed to 
supply her own factories; which involves either a great 
cheapening of transport, or else the location of factories 
nearer to the sources of supply than to the centres of popu- 
lation. The tendency in this direction is illustrated by the 
new establishments at Cape Breton and at Sault-le-Marie. 
Meanwhile, however, the Canadian Government adheres to 
' its own policy of reciprocity with the United States, as a 
possible supplement to imperial preferential trade, if not as 
an adequate alternative to it. When the British preference 
was introduced, it was argued that the measure gave Canada 
a stronger position for bargaining with the United States, by 
emphasizing the existence of an alternative Canadian policy. 
In 1898 reciprocity was one of the chief issues before the 
Joint Hi gh Commission. But, although the Canadian dele- 
gates were willing to consider the freer admission of American 
manufactures, the proposal came to grief once more in the 
IS 
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general collapse of those negotiations. Since that time the 
development of Canada has been so rapid that the ATnAT-infl.n(; 
have reversed the traditional r61e, and now themselves figure 
as the advocates of a liberal arrangement with Canada, seeing 
that her market is growing daily more important to the 
manufacturers of the world. The Joint High Commission, 
after six years of suspense, is not considered to be defunct, 
and there have been periodical rumours of its revival. At 
the time of writing (Jan. 1906) it is reported that the 
Canadian Government has deferred the matter to the autumn, 
presumably in order to see how Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
progresses in the meantime. Prom the British point of view 
the United States is a dangerous rival. Since the object of 
both countries is to secure the surplus market for manu- 
factures in Canada, which continues to develop beyond the 
capacity of local factories, it seems likely that whichever* 
country is the first to conclude a treaty of reciprocity will 
obtain better terms than the other.^ 

Thus in Canada the system of protection is assured. It 
is identified with the growing national sentiment, and is 
accepted by both parties with a difference which seems, to 
outsiders, little more than a difference of name or of degree. 
The success of protection has been too pronounced to permit 
the resurrection of the Oobdenite illusion. Under the shelter 
of the tariff Canadian manufactures have made a marvellous 
start, and already certain industries are attaining the dimen- 
sions which are necessary to cheap production.® Meanwhile 
the American manufacturers are finding it more profitable to 
establish branch works in Canada than to go on paying the 
duty into the Canadian exchequer ; so that protection gives 
the farmers not only cheap manufactures but an enlarged home 
market. Purther, the former " exodus ” of Prench-Canadians 
from Quebec, seeking employment in the New England 
factories, has been checked, and instead there is the beginning 
of a vast migration of American farmers into the virgin 

^ Cl. the view of the Democratic patty in the TInited States, 
upon whi<di the recipiocii^ cry was raised in the last presidential 
election, 

* Op, tn/ra, p. 262. 
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plains of the Canadian West. To Canadians they appear 
the most desirable of settlers, bringing more capital and 
much more experience than the average Britisher, and a 
higher standard of civilization than the other European 
immigrants. They are said to become “ good Canadians,” i.e. 
they accept the Canadian ideal of national independence 
instead of favouring “annexation,” -which satisfies the test 
of patriotism without further inquiry as to their “ loyalty.” 
But it appears that a large proportion of them are not 
native Americans, having been born either in Canada or in 
Britain. 

Both parties in Canada find a vindication of their re- 
spective fiscal policies in this the “ growing time ” of their 
country. Ministerialists attribute the prosperity to “free 
trade," i.e. the alleged substitution of revenue-tarifflsm for the 
National Policy. Conservatives, on the other hand, contend 
that the Liberal tariff is only a milder edition of their own, 
and is sufficiently protective to avert the disasters which free 
trade would entaiL Meanwhile the English anti-reformers, 
unable to give their blessing to duties averaging about 17 
per cent., sorrowfully add Canada to the long list of 
aggravating countries which are prosperous in spite of pro- 
tectioiu 

To summarize the present situation, while both parties in 
Canada favour preferential trade -with Britain, neither of 
them contemplates the permanent concession of preference 
without reciprocity ; and neither party is prepared, under any 
circumstances, to see Canadian industries checked for lack 
of sufficient protection. But there is still some difference 
between the parties as to the degree of protection which 
is required. In other words, were negotiations on foot for 
a commercial treaty, the Liberals might be expected to grant 
a larger rebate from a lower rate of duty than the Con- 
servatives. 

In the Commonwealth likewise, the tariff question has 
been connected intimately with the national question. There 
again the cosmopolitan affinities of Cobdenism, which its 
modern adherents sometimes disown, are illustrated by the 
fact that the anti-national party more or less coincided with 
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the free-trade party. As in Canada, most of the leaders 
who brought the federal movement to a successful issue 
advocated protection for the Commonwealth, recogniziug 
therein the moat potent instrument for fostei’ing the 
sentiment and creating the economic basis of Australian 
unity. 

But in the Commonwealth further considerations are 
operating to break the resistance of the free-trade theory 
and of the free-trade party in federal politics with much 
greater dispatch than was the case in Canada. Apart 
from the necessity of raising a federal revenue, and the 
ordinary arguments for protection, there are the special 
lines of policy of which the Bvlletvn is the chief ex- 
ponent.* 

These considerations made it impossible for Mr. G, H, 
Eeid and his followers to persuade the electors of the new 
Commonwealth that the fiscal system of New South Wales 
was the best example for the Commonwealth to follow. 
Indeed, it was easy for the protectionists to point out that 
the effects of free trade could not be estimated by reference 
to the experience of the mother colony, which consistently 
had diverted the enormous capital realized by laud sales to 
reinforce the annual revenue, and could show few thriving 
industries which had not been fostered by heretical differen- 
tiation between Customs and Excise duties. The whole 
cLuestion was thrashed out with extraordinary zest and 
thoroughness in the first federal elections, which were 
dominated by the fiscal issue. The main economic argu- 
ments on either side were furnished by contrasting the 
progress of Britain with that of her protectionist rivals, and 
of New South Wales with that of Yictoria. The victory of 
the protectionists is the more striking because a State such 
as Victoria, with a population no greater than that of a 
largo dty, cannot have tlie extensive home mai’kot which is 
essential to the success of protection as a means to cheap 
manufactures. 

The tariff instituted by the Barton Government was not 
so high as that maintained by the Canadian free-traders. 

^ Of, wifra, pp. 106, 202, seq. 
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At first it was assailed by Mr. Eeid’s party in the uncompro- 
mising spirit of the English extremists, but not after it 
became apparent that so heroic an attitude debarred the 
party from all hope of power. Mr. lieid at length has 
attained office by coalescing with a strong section of protec- 
tionists, whose support depends upon the recognition of the 
existing irreducible minimum of protection. Just as in 
Canada eight years ago, so now in Australia the free-trade 
party seems to contemplate effecting a retreat from the 
quicksands of abstract theory by appointing a tariff com- 
mission to construct the bridge. Mr. Eeid has postponed 
tariff revision pending the report of a commission of inquiry, 
which doubtless will take tbe national view and recommend 
a large instalment of protection, thereby relieving the free- 
traders from the unpleasant necessity of spontaneous recan- 
tation. 

In New Zealand also, protection has become tbe permanent 
fiscal policy. But it cannot yet be described as a national 
policy, in the same sense as in Canada and Australia, because 
an independent national consciousness has not yet become 
the paramount motive. Moderate import duties were im- 
posed at an early date for purely revenue purposes. They 
have been raised and modified gradually, as in the former 
colony of Victoria, in deference to the protectionist economic 
theory, without reference to ulterior political objects ; and the 
system has become an integral part of the policy which has 
distributed wealth and comfort more evenly in New Zealand 
than elsewhere in the world. Aheady industrial employment 
at high wages has expanded too widely to permit any sub- 
stantial reaction towards free trade, apart from the future 
support which protection win derive from the growth of the 
national instinct. 

The parallelism of the lines upon which national fiscal 
policy is developing in the Dominion and the Commonwealth 
is illuetrated further by the favour with which the nationalist 
chiefs in Australian politics regard the proposal of preferential 
trade. Mr. Watson, the leader of the federal Labour party, 
took occasion to state that the last federal elections, which 
gave his party office, showed that the majority in Australia 
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favoured the proposal.^ Of the men who have hitherto been 
at the helm of the Commonwealth, only Mr. Eeid, the free- 
trader and former anti-nationalist, has spoken with an 
uncertain voice. At the present time it is common to hear 
him quoted by English controversialists upon both aides of 
the question. In Axrstralia, however, such confusion is not 
likely to occasion surprise ; since, it is often said, there never 
yet was an important Australian issue upon which that 
accomplished politician committed himself irretrievably to 
one side or the other. It is more significant that the 
Bulletm, which is forbidden by tradition to favour imperial 
consolidation, is too conscious of the national advantage 
which would accrue from the proposed treaty of reciprocity 
to take an anti-British line, and confines itself to scolding 
the section which, in England and in Australia, invites the 
Commonwealth to grant a preference without reciprocal 
concession.® 

What, then, is the connection between Aitstralian national- 
ism and the policy of preferential trade ? From one point of 
view the connection is the same for Australia as for Canada ; 
namely, that preferential trade would further the cause of 
national independence. But whereas in Canada the object 
was political independence of the United States, in Australia 
the object is financial independence of the British bondholder. 
The reduction and ultimate liquidation of the Australian 
public debt, whatever the means adopted to effect it, obviously 
will be facilitated by the development of direct trade with 
the creditor country, rather than by the substitution of a 
three-cornered or roundabout commercial connection. At 
present, however, while the debt continues to grow, Australian 

^ Mr. Wataon, the Commonwealth premier, in an interview with 
reference to Mr. Chamherlain’a proposed colonial Conference, said : 

“ As regards Australia, I tliuik a conference is not needed till Great 
Britain decides to adopt the principle of preference. The last federal 
elections made it clear that Australia favours the principle. When Great 
Britain agrees I hope for valuable results from a conference laying down 
the general lines of mutual preferential tariffs before the separate Legis- 
latures discuss details. For the present Australia awaits the mother 
country’s decision .” — The Timee, Aug. 6, 1904, 

» Op. p. 207. 
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trade with foreign countries tends to increase at the expense 
of the trade with Britain. Hence the preferential system, 
if it helps to retain the major portion of Australian foreign 
trade in the channel through which interest and principal 
find their nearest way to the British bondholder, naturally 
commends itself to those who desire the financial emancipa- 
tion of their country. 

But in addition to these special considerations the system 
of reciprocity with Britain offers a general advantage which 
appeals to the strongest instincts of all the self-governing 
colonies. The importance attached to manufacturing indus- 
tries has not blinded them to the fact that the real basis of 
economic progress is a prosperous rural population, which is 
essential both to the physical excellence of the nation and to 
the stability of internal economic conditions. Certainly this 
national aspect of rural prosperity is recognized more fully 
beyond the seas than in the mother countiy, where the 
sti'angling grip of the importing interests has choked agri- 
cultural enterprise, both threatening national physigue and 
rendering manufacturing industries imduly dependent upon 
foreign markets. 

By contrast, neither in Canada or Australasia, excepting 
perhaps New South Wales, has the theory of a one-sided 
fiscal policy, causing a one-sided development, whether rural 
or industrial, ever found favour. The policy of fostering 
manufactures is defended partly on the ground that these 
industries provide the utmost profitable market for agricul- 
tural produce ; and the State has afforded direct and indirect 
assistance to agriculture in at least as liberal a measure as to 
manufactures. 

Moreover, under the existing economic conditions of the 
world, it is impossible, generally speaking, for new countries 
to develop manufacturing industries except upon the basis 
of the home market. In other words, although land settle- 
ment and industrial development may and ought to proceed 
together, the former must always be in advance of the latter. 
Therefore, the indispensable condition of industrial as well 
as of agricultural development in Canada and Australasia 
is an export market for agricultural produce. But in all the 
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world there is only one export market fulfilling the required 
conditions of free access and enormous capacity, namely, the 
single country which has destroyed its own agriculture in 
the effort of commercial expansion abroad, happening also 
to be the mother country of the Empire. In the new 
countries there was for a long time a fable that the British 
market was “unlimited," i.e. for ever capable of absorbing 
all the corn, meat, and dairy produce which might be sent 
there from all quarters of the globe. But of late years the 
increasing competition of South America, not to mention 
European rivals, has caused Canadians and Australasians to 
perceive that there must be a limit to the consumption of 
the street-bred people, and that the rapid diminution of food 
supplies grown within the British islands is not sufficient to 
counterbalance the progressive increase of food supplies sent 
by themselves and their rivals. 

Hence the widespread poprflarity,^ in Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, of the proposal to treat preferentially food supplies 
grown within the Empire, which seems to favour the steady 
settlement of colonial lands, and therefore at once commands 
the support of national sentiment. True, it is recognized 
that the conversion of the British nation to the protectionist 
doctrine, which is already accepted by colonial nationalism, 
would impair the value of the British market to over-sea 
suppliers. But it is anticipated that this change, which 
generally is regarded as an ultimate certainty, will not he 
brought about without a struggle, and then will not become 
fully operative for many years. In the meantime the pro- 
posed preference would be a powerful auxiliary to the 
nationahst land pohoy. 

. In Canada public attention is concentrated upon the 

^ This is the personal testimony of the present writer, who mode a 
point of speaking all the many “ships that passed in the night,” during 
more than a year spent in Canada, and a like period in Australasia. 
Those who responded against preferential trade almost invariably were 
found to be assuming that commercial union, i.e, imperial free trade, was 
intended — this being in fact the official ultimatum of the mother country 
at that time. On the other hand, preferential trade based upon fiscal 
independence, i.e. separate nation^ tariffs, was favoured by the great 
majority, representing aU classes and interests. 
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prairie region, with its vast wheat-growing capacity, where 
much of the land lies ready for the plough, and therefore 
invites rapid settlement earlier than the forest lands of the 
Eastern Provinces and British Columbia. The proposed pre- 
ferential duty on wheat is expected to emphasize the advan- 
tages of Canadian over American soil. As regards prices, 
the prevailing averages are sufficient to make wheat-raising 
a great success in Canada, and it is not anticipated that the 
2s. duty would enhance the price at Liverpool. But it is 
anticipated that the middle interests would exact most of the 
duty from the dutiable producer, so that the Canadian farmer 
might expect to get a better price on his farm than his rival 
south of the line. Thus the transference of the British 
market from American to Canadian farmers would proceed 
more rapidly than would otherwise be the case. 

At the same time it seems that the marvellous increase 
of immigration from the western States baa modified the 
Canadian valuation of the suggested preference. For in 
1902 the Dominion Government was prepared to increase 
the British preference in its own tarifi’ in return for exemp- 
tion from British duties "now or hereafter imposed,”^ i.e. 
from the shilling duty which then was in force. But the 
obstruction of our conservative irreconoilables destroyed the 
opportunity, and now Canadians cannot connect the present 
boom with any concession on our part. The fact that the 
proposed duty has been raised to 2a. seems to indicate a 
hardening of the Canadian attitude; and when the com- 
mercial treaty comes to be negotiated the bargain is likely 
to bo less favourable, from the British point of view, than 
it might have been in 1902. 

The proposed duty on dairy produce, though it would be 
an important aid to land settlement in Eastern Canada, where 
the dairy industry has been highly organized by the State, is 
the most vital item in the whole programme for Australia 
and New Zealand. There, compared with wheat-growing, 
the production of butter and cheese on the modern factory 
system is proving of paramount importance to the progress 
of closer settlement. It appears to be the single extensive 

1 Cf. p. 150. 
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aod extensible industry which enables a settler, without 
much capital except a growing family, to make a comfortable 
living oflf a small area of suitable land. In New Zealand 
especially, a large proportion of the country is suitable for 
dairying, while the climate is amongst the best in the world. 
In Australia dairying lands are but a small fraction of the 
enormous total, but sufficient nevertheless to support many 
times the existing rural population, were the market for dairy 
produce equally elastic; and wherever the land is fit the 
climate is not j)rohibitive. One great obstacle to closer land 
settlement, both in. Australia and in New Zealand, is that 
most of the best and more accessible land was alienated in 
large blocks in the early days, and has been irtilized as sheep 
runs, excluding the troublesome small farmer. Accordingly 
Australasian Governments are now carrying out a policy of 
compulsory resumption by the State, with a view to sub- 
division into small farms. Under this policy estates suitable 
for cutting up into small dairy farms are chosen where 
possible. 

In connection with the British market for dairy produce 
a very important feature is that the reversal of the seasons 
makes antipodean dairy supplies most plentiful at the very 
time when British supplies are at their lowest ebb, and vice 
versd. In Australasia the dairy industry is not yet organized 
up to the point attained by Denmark, and also, in a lesser 
degree, by Canada. Artificial feeding in winter is not yet 
the rule, and the creameries generally close down for the 
mid-winter months. The alternation of the seasons is to 
some extent a permanent reason for the paradoxical system 
whereby we draw the most perishable of competing artides 
of food from beyond the tropics. 

So great is the relative importance of wheat-growing in 
Canada, and of dairying more particularly in Australasia, as 
affecting the national land policy of these countries, that it 
may be questioned whether it was necessary to propose any 
further duties as a basis of reciprocal trade arrangements. 
The present writer at any rate, after investigating actual 
conditions in both quarters, in the years preceding Mr, 
Chamberlain’s resignation, formed the conclusion that a 
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tangible concession in colonial tariffs might be negotiated 
in return for nothing more than the preferential admission 
of colonial grain and dairy produce. Upon that hypothesis 
the initial inclusion of meat, which ranks third as a factor 
in land settlement, is a tactical mistake ; depriving us of 
a negotiable asset which might prove valuable in future 
revisions of the commercial treaties. Upon the basis now 
proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, our only substantial reserve 
is a duty on bacon, which, since bacon is a by-product of 
the dairy industry, will acquire an increasing value as time 
goes on. 

Some of the objections which have been raised in Eng- 
land against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals indicate a complete 
indifference to the evolution, from colony to nation, which 
has been taking place in Canada and Australia. For example, 
prominent anti-reformers cannot see why Canada should be 
satisfied with a preference on wheat, to the exclusion of 
timber, which shows a larger figure in export values, or why 
Australia should not require a preference on wool for a 
similar reason, thereby antagonizing the principle clearly 
stated by Mr. Chamberlain, that we shall place no duty on 
raw materials.^ 

So out of date is the standpoint of these objections that 
sometimes they are expressed in language reminiscent of the 
days when the accepted function of a colonial Government 
was merely to transmit the sectional views of its constitaents 
for the favourable consideration of a paternal Home Govern- 
ment. Reading the speeches of the Liberal spokesmen one 
gathers that a commercial treaty with Canada or Australia 
would be a business different in kind from a similar teeaty 
with a foreign Power, such as that which Cobden negotiated 

> “ Any scheme which excludes Australian wool and Canadian timhor 
is lame and imperfect.”— Lord Eosebery, at Lciceeter, Nov. 8, 1903. 

“ Let me ask yon to realise what preference means to the people of 
the United Kingdom. ... It means, and it must mean if it is going to 
bo carried out equitably, the taxation of Argentine wool and meat in 
favour of the wool and meat of South Africa. It means, or it may 
possibly mean sooner or later, the taxation of American cotton in favour 
of East and West African cotton grown within the limits of the Empire.” 
—Mr. Asquith, at Wednesbury, Jan. 24, 1904. 
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■with Trance, — that, in fact, the British Government would 
not he dealing with another national Government, hut would 
be beset by a multitude of clamorous deputations from 
beyond the seas.^ If these objectors realized that the 
colonial era is passing away, and that the Governments of 
the Dominion, the Commonwealth, and New Zealand now 
exercise national functions, they would also realize that it 
will fall upon those Governments, and not the British Govern- 
ment, to evolve out of sectional colonial interests a proposal 
which it is possible for us to accept. Thus the theoretical 
difficulty as to raw material is of no consequence whatever 
to the British public. For us it is sufficient that the 
nationalist statesmen of Canada and Australia, although 
fully aware of the stipulated restriction, are not deterred 
by it from supporting the principle of preferential trade. 

If the hypothesis be accepted that the patriotic interest 
of a country is not necessarily identical with that of the 
industry which exports the greatest money value ; and that 
the Canadian and Australian statesmen are not only straight- 
forward but are actuated by the sense of national respon- 
sibility ; then it is easy to perceive that timber and wool do 
not possess the national status of wheat or dairy produce, and 
therefore have less claim to special consideration. It is the 
writer’s experience that beyond the seas timber and wool are 
not usually mentioned in discussions of preferential trade, 
except occasionally by the direct representatives of those 
industries. As regards timber, some Canadian exporters say 
that the lumber which they send to Britain does not compete 
seriously with Baltic timber, being of a different quality; 
while American lumber, excluding that which is of Canadian 
origin, is an insignificant and diminishing quantity in the 
British market. However that may be, the lumber industry 
is not comparable with agriculture in the popular estimation ; 
and preferential trade always is discussed in connection with 
the latter, which is recognized as the predominant national 

I “ Mr. Gliamberlain disclaims any intention of taxing rav\r material. 
. . . Now what satisfaction is it to the Canadian lumberman ... to 
know that his neighbour who grows wheat gets a preference here while 
he gets nothing?"— Mr. Asquith, at Cinderford, Oct. 9, 1903. 
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interest. Indeed, protests are raised even now against the 
reckless inroads upon the forest area, and the improvident 
wastefulness of the methods hitherto followed by the lumber 
trade. 

Likewise in Australia, the democracy, especially as repre- 
sented by the dominant Labour party, is distinctly hostile to 
the land-absorbing sheep runs, which are an obstacle to the 
national policy of “ closer settlement,” and often are in the 
hands of absentee owners, who minimize their expenditure in 
Australia and drain the wealth of the country to swell the 
income tax in England. It is extremely difiSeult to imagine 
the Labour party foregoing federal revenue in order to 
confirm the value of the sheep runs which it wishes the 
State to resuma If the loss is to be incurred, it will 
only be for the sake of great national objects, such as the 
policy of land settlement, which is based upon dairying and 
agriculture. 

Again, the objection is raised that concessions in colonial 
tariffs are worthless to Britain, unless they are sufficient to 
place the British manufacturer on an equality with his 
colonial rivals, and an assurance to this effect is demanded 
as the preliminary condition of serious discussion.^ Such an 
attitude seems hopeless to those who appreciate the imalter- 
able national basis of the protective system ; and amounts to 

“ Ha was by no means opposed to conferences with the colonies on 
imperial affairs generally ; but the colonists having told ns frankly that 
they could not afford to put British mannfactiues ripon equal terms with 
colonial manufactures in colonial markets, we sliould also tell them 
frankly that so long as that was the case we did not see that it was 
possible to discuss with advantage any scheme of preferential tariffs." — 
air Edward Grey, at (Joventry, Nov. 8, 1904. 

“ The pro 2 )Osal of a fiscal conference was specious and plausible, but 
was there any one of the great self-governing colonies prepared to agree 
as a basis of negotiation that British manufactured goods should go into 
tbeir own markets on level terms with their own native products ? . . . 
Then what came of this Conference 9 Thu whole thing was a sham and 
an imposture." — Mr. Asquith, at Southampton, Nov. 7, 1904. 

" We had nothing Letter to give tlie colonies than open ports. If 
reciprocity was desirable, it was for tlic colonies to reciprocate by giving 
greater facilities, as Canada bad so generously and affectionately done, 
for the admission of British ^iroducts. The xn-oposed Conference was a 
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a flat refusal to consider reciprocity in any practicable form. 
It ignores tlie fact that, under modern conditions, the market 
for imported manufactures in most countries, except England, 
is being limited deliberately to articles not produced in the 
country ", or, as regards other articles, to the surplus which 
cannot be supplied from within. Even within the Empire, it 
is only the dependencies, such as India, which can fulfil the 
free-trade stipulation; their own economic interests being 
subordinated forcibly to those of their suzerain. At the same 
time the surplus markets of Canada, Australasia, and South 
Africa have an incomparably greater future value than those 
of older countries, for the reason, already explained, that 
their home industries, generally speaking, cannot overtake the 
home demand until the distant time when the opportunities 
of rapid land settlement shall be nearing exhaustion. Thus, 
when the United States, Germany, and England are in 
competition to supply the demand for steel rails in Canada, 
which must be in excess of home production for many years 
to come, it is ridiculous for a free-trader, of all men, to assert 
that a rebate of 40 per cent, in favour of English rails ^ is 

delnsioa and a snare, and the whole of the proposed policy a colossal 
blunder and delusion.” — Sir H. Oampbell-Bannerman, in Manchester, 
Nov. 30, 1004. 

““When people talked of a bond of union with the colonies, they 
should be asked to name a single colony that would support a proposal 
for free trade within tlie Empire. Of course the colonies would say 
‘ Thank you,’ if they were given a preference : they would be simple- 
minded if they did not. But •mhait wou2d thw cowUiij get in return? 
AbsolvMy nofWnj.” — Mr. Lloyd-George, at York, Jan. 30, 1906. 

1 In August 1904, a steel-rail mill having been started in Canada, a 
duty of $'7'84 per gross ton iipon imported rails was put into force. 
According to the Montreal correspondent of the McmcTmter Ouardim 
(Sept. 12, 1904) ; 

“The imposition of the duty should result greatly to the advantage 
of the British mills. These have been at a great disadvantage in the 
past, owing to the competition from the United States and German miUs, 
which, on account of the fiscal policy of these countries, were enabled to 
undersell them. The application of the duty, however, will bring into 
force the preference of one-third in favour of ^e British miUs, the surtax 
of one-third against the Germans, and the dumping clause, which will 
probably be mainly operative against the United States. The duty 
against the British manufacturer will, in future, consequently be $6*23 
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not an advantage worth retaining or improving by reciprocal 
concession. 

Again, the present proposals are deprecated as a restric- 
tion of colonial autonomy.^ Once more, the objection betrays 
a curious lack of sympathy with the economic ideas of the 
outside world. In Canada, as has been described, that 
question was fully considered some years ago, in connection 
with the commercial policy of the Canadian Liberals towards 
the United States. The result was an agreement of all 
parties that, although commercial union might necessitate 
political union, restricted reciprocity involves no dangers to 
national independence. Having discussed preferential trade 
throughout Canada and Australasia, the present writer can 
testify that he never once encountered the singular objection 
which has been invented in England. 

Finally it is alleged that the present proposals are a 
revival of the old preferential system, which proved an 
economic faHuie. The latter statement is open to question, 
but is beside the point in any case. The basis of the old 
system was the relation between a “plantation” and the 
mother country. The plantation was to produce raw 
materials, but not to manufacture for itself, or obtain 
manufactures except through the mother country. The 
avowed object was to make the one subservient economically 
to the other. But the basis of the present proposals is 
national equality, expressed by the negotiation of commercial 
treaties in exactly the same way as between foreign countries. 
Contrasted with the zollverein plan, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
present proposals imply a recognition that the national 
interests of the two parties are separate and are to be 

per gross Ion, that against the German $10*45, and that against all 
others $7*84. This will give him an advantage of $5*22 over the 
German and one 0 ! $2'C1 over all others. This ought to enable him to 
dispose of all competitors, especially when it is rememhered that the 
dumping clause will prevent them from selling at less than their own 
domestic prices.” 

^ “Depend upon it, if ever our people here agreed to tax their food in 
favour of the colonies, then at once they would begin to interfere with 
the fiscal liberty of the colonies."— Sir Edward Grey, at Kendal, Dec. 14, 
1904. 
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conserved as such. That is the whole secret of their 
popularity beyond the seas. The habitual use of the phrase 
“commercial treaty" by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of 
colonial nationalism, itself proves how wide a gulf divides 
the present-day imperialism of the younger nations from the 
antiquated misconceptions which in England are a formidable 
obstruction to progress and reform. 


NOTE. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals. 

Mr. Ghambeilein’s original proposals, as enunciated by him at 
Glasgow on Oct. 6, 1903, were as follows : — 

A duty on foreign corn (excluding maize) not exceeding 28. per 
quarter. A corresponding duty on flour, to give a substantial pre- 
ference to the miller. 

A duty of about 6 per cent, on foreign dairy produce and meat 
(excluding bacon). 

A duty on manufactured goods, not exceeding 10 per cent, on the 
average, but varying according to the amount of labour in these goods. 

The following duties, then in force, to be remitted ; — 

Three-fourths of the duty on tea. 

Half the duty on sugar, -with a corresponding reduction on cocoa 
and ooffee. 

Mr. Chamberlain calculated that, assuming all duties to fall 
entirely on the consumer, the working man would not have his cost 
of living increased at all by this readjustment of duties. But he said, 
“ I have made this assumption (that the new duties would fall entirely 
on the consumer), but I do not believe in it. I do not believe that 
these small taxes on food would be paid to any large extent by the 
consumers in this country. I believe, on the contrary, they would 
be paid by the foreigner.” 

Subsequently Mr. Chamberlain has indicated several times that 
the above programme is to be regarded as tentative only. The con- 
ditions have been changed to some extent by further increases of the 
duties selected for reduction, since the date of the above proposals. 



CHAPTER XI 


NATIONALISM IN TARIFFS 

(n.) Little England and Tariff Reform 

It is a feature of the fiscal controversy in England that the 
anti-reformers associate the idea of preferential trade -with 
the idea of a “ sacrifice,” which the coimtry is being asked to 
make for the sake of imperial union. From their point of 
view the question is whether such a sacrifice is necessary to 
achieve the object ; or whether the sacrifice proposed will be 
sufficient to do so ; or whether imperial union is worth any 
sacrifice at all on the part of Little England. 

Another feature of the controversy is that the cry of 
“sacrifice” has failed to evoke any appreciable sympathy 
beyond the seas. To the anti-reformers this signifies that the 
younger nations, when they support the proposal, are dis- 
playing an inhuman indifference to the interests of the 
English taxpayer, who already bears more than his due share 
of the common responsibilities. On the other hand, viewed 
from beyond the seas the English tariff reformers do not 
appear to be an unpatriotic party, neglecting their brothers for 
the sake of their cousins. They are judged to be a genuine 
Little England party, in so far as they are advocating a 
reform which is required in the interests of Little England,^ 

^ In Canada especially this is a view which has long prevailed, e.g,. Sir 
John Macdonald’s attitude; “In reply to the objection that this policy 
(imperial reciprocity upon the basis of separate tariflfs) was at variance 
with the deeply-rooted attachment of Englishmen to the doctrine of free 
trade, he would answer that the time was rapidly approaching when the 
power of that superstition would bo broken, and when Englishmen would 
awake to the supreme foUy of sacrificing their material interests to the 
worship of a theory which was every day being disproved by the stem 
logic of facta.” — Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John Macdonnld, vol. ii. p. 216. 

i6 
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quite apart from the imperial aspects of the policy. By 
contrast, the anti-reformers figure as a conservative party, 
niing i-n g with sentimental obstinacy to an obsolete fiscal 
doctrine, which has been condemned as unsound in theory and 
injurious in practice by the official verdict of the whole 
modern world, outside England. From this point of view it 
is a mere accident that tariff reform should have an imperial 
aspect, or that the question should have been raised at a time 
when there is a difficulty about revenue and a scarcity of 
employment in England. These circumstances only give 
additional urgency to a reform which is indispensable in any 
case to a country requiring revenue upon the easiest terms, 
and the fullest development of its industrial and agricultural 
possibilities. 

The characteristic which differentiates the English 
revenue system from that of other countries is the restriction 
of Customs duties to those imports only which do not compete 
with the products of home industry. The principle followed 
elsewhere is the direct opposite, namely, to exhaust the 
revenue readily obtaiaable from competing imports before 
placing duties upon non - competing imports, excluding 
luxuries. In practice the English system now seems to have 
produced the following results 

1. Whereas all other countries levy toll upon the foreign 
seller for his use of the national market, England levies no 
such toll, and increases the burden upon her own taxpayers 
by the amount so lost. 

2. The sources of revenue being limited in number, it 
has become necessary to drain each of them to the utmost, 
thereby incurring — (a) excessively dear necessaries of life, 
namely, tea and sugar; (&) an abnormally high rate of 
income-tax, making this tax useless for the important 
purpose which it was designed to serve ; (c) the commandeer- 
ing of local revenues for national purposes, thereby crippling 
the activity of local authorities in their special spheres. 

3. The injury of English industries of all kinds, by 
raising the cost of production against them and in favour of 
the foreigner, even in the English market. The increased 
cost of production arises from — (a) the additional internal 
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taxation which is necessitated by the exemption ol the 
foreign seller from taxation, especially affecting ■ agriculture ; 
and (&) the disturbance or restriction of the home market, 
especially affecting those manufacturing industries in which 
an extensive and stable home market is the modern basis of 
production at minimum cost. 

The first of the foregoing propositions contradicts a 
fundamental assumption of tho Cobdenite theory — a fiscal 
halluoination which has never ceased to excite astonishment 
in the outside world. The assumption underlying the English 
revenue system is that any import duty whatsoever, be it 
great or small, levied upon any article whatsoever, which is 
produced at home in any quantity whataoever, raises the 
price of the home product by at least the amount of the 
import duty ; so that, while the revenue benefits only to the 
extent of the importation, tho rmfortunate taxpayer, giia con- 
sumer, has to pay the enhanced price for the home product 
as well as for the imported article.^ Such is the extra- 
ordinary theory which was imposed upon the English revenue 
system in the days when oligarchy gave the logician® his 
opportimity to direct national affairs, and which a famous 
representative of the older Liberals lately declared to be as 
true as the multiplication table ! 

It is a striking proof of the oppressive power of sheer 
conservatism upon the English intellect that the abstract 

“ Taxes of this kind must and always will fall on the consumer. If 
you deny that, tell us on whom it will fall. . . . Some say that the tax 
will he paid hy the foreigner. Why should it ? . . . The consumer is 
the man who moat have it in the end.” — Sir William Harcoiirt m 
the Budget debate, 1902, upon the introduction of the shilling com 
duty. 

“ A tax on any commodity will as a general rule raise the price of 
that commodity hy at least tho amount of tho tax : there are few cases in 
which it does not raise it by more than the amount.”— Mr. John Morloy, 
quoting J. S. Mill, June 19, 1902. 

2 “ It was quite in accordance with his (Peel’s) habit of mind that he 
should prefer to carry out tho Free Trade principles in their logical com- 
pleteness, as soon as this course was feasible, rather than attempt any 
sort of compromise. Feel accepted the maxims of economic science as 
the pronouncements of a master whose guidance might be followed 
unhesitatingly.” — Cunningham, The Free Trade MaoetmU, p. 62. 
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theory has held sway over non-commercial minds long after 
it has been repudiated in practice by all the business classes 
of the community, both high and low; excepting some of 
those whose interest as taxpayers is subordinate to their 
commercial interest in free imports, whether as importers, 
middlemen, or commission agents. The outcry of the En g liah 
manufacturer against high tariffs abroad has little meaning, 
except upon the assumption that he cannot compete with 
the domestic manufacturer in the market of the protected 
country without himself paying the duty, in whole or part as 
the ease may be. For if prices in the protected market are 
raised at least to the full extent of the duty, as asserted by 
the Cobdenite doctrine, then the profits of the English manu- 
facturer in that market are not less than they would be if 
there was no import duty, and his complaint is weakened. 
The only other ground of grievance lies in the argument that 
protection, by raising the price of English or native wares in 
the protected market, decreases the demand for them. But 
that hypothesis does not explain the action of those staimch 
free-traders, the Lancashire cotton spinners, when they insisted 
upon the institution of an Excise duty in India to balance the 
import duty upon cotton goods. If their only objection to 
the import duty was that, by raising prices, it lessened the 
purchasing power of the Indian consumer, then the addition 
of the other duty obviously was not calculated to remedy the 
evil. There is no intelligible explanation of their anxiety to 
have the Excise duty imposed, outside the hypothesis that 
they knew the other duty would be payable by themselves 
rather than by their Indian customers, in order to keep their 
prices down to the level which would be estabhahed by the 
internal competition of their duty-free rivals, the Indian 
mills. If cotton spinners are prominent in the ranks of the 
anti-reform party, it may be conjectured that the free- 
imports doctrine, however injurious to them when applied in 
England, is such an enormous advantage when enforced 
in India that they fear to see its sanctity impaired at 
home.’- 

^ “ In vie-w of his approaching visit to Preston, the local branch of the 
Pree Trade League has forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain a letter and Met 
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Again, the Cobdenitea assert that the shilling corn duty 
of 1902 was paid by the Er^lish consumer, while the export 
duty on coal is paid by the English producer, — apparently 
not on account of any special circumstances, but by virtue of 
a universal law, that the country which is wicked enough to 
impose a duty cannot shift the penalty of its sin. But how 
can the sacred principle, that “ the consumer must have it in 
the end,” be reconciled with the theory that the producer 
pays the coal export duty ? A riddle suggests itself. Who 
'would pay the duty, the producer or the consumer, supposing 
it was levied neither on the exporter nor on the importer, 
but was the customary exaction of a pirate stationed in mid- 
ocean? Obviously not the guilty party this time. Then 
which of the innocents ? 

If the canon, that the consumer must have it in the 
end, thus has been repudiated by the lordUest Cobdenites of 
Manchester itself, it certainly has not been treated with 
greater deference by the humbler tradesmen whom post- 
Cobden legislation has entrusted with the direction of local 
fiscal policy throughout the country. Wherever a market 
has to be maintained by the ratepayers of a town, Oobdenism 
is cast to the winds, and the necessary revenue is obtained 
by a system of tolls, iustead of being drawn from the rates. 
In other words. Customs duties are preferred to direct taxa- 
tion. The popular argument is that those who enjoy the 
advantage of selling in the market are the proper parties to 
pay for its maintenance ; and that many of them, not being 
ratepayers, would escape this equitable obligation if the tolls 
were abolished, — in other words, the outsider is expected to 
pay for advantages conferred upon him by the ratepayers. 
If the professor tells the simple market-goers that these tolls 
are iniquitous " taxes on food,” being passed on by the seller 
to the buyer, he will find himself a laughing-stock. For it 

of questions signed by a number of leading cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers. . . . (Questions). ‘If we substitute for our present system 
of free imports one which imposes duties upon manufactured articles 
coming into this country, can we in justice deny India the right to 
impose duties on manufactured articles entering that country 1 ’ ” — The 
Times, Jan. 10, 190D. 
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is their individual and everyday experience that the seller 
does pay the toll himsolf, and never can recover it afterwards 
by adding it to the price. They are aware that prices in the 
market are not higher than those which prevail on the farms 
or in the shops, where no toll is paid. The professor, with 
reckless logic, may affirm that, if market tolls were abolished 
throughout the country, the average price of the articles sold 
would be reduced by the average amount of the toll formerly 
levied on ouch. But the ratepayers, albeit consumers, will 
only ridicule his unpractical credulity. Their sentimental 
respect for academic wisdom is unequal to the strain of putting 
their market upon the rates, and magnanimously allowing 
non-ratepayers to enjoy it gratia, at their expense. Nothing 
can prevail against the conviction of their practical experi- 
ence, that the toll is paid willingly by the seller out of the 
profits which the ratepayers’ market enables him to make ; 
so that the abolition of the toUs merely would increase their 
burdens as taxpayers, without diminishing their expenses as 
consumers. 

Thus in practice it is agreed even in England that the 
factors governing the incidence of a duty are other than the 
point where it is levied, and cannot be reduced to the simple 
formula, " all duties raise prices,” which has saved two gene- 
rations of Englishmen from the trouble of applying science 
to national revenue policy. The common and essential 
feature of the situations which have been described is the 
fact of competition between two main classes of sellers, 
namely, the duty-paying and the duty-free. Given such 
competition, it seems that there is at once a tendency for 
the latter class to undersell the former, ultimately compelling 
the dutiable competitor to make sacrifices in order to retain 
his market. How far the buyer and taxpayer gain by this 
tendency, in any given case, is a question which seems to 
depend upon the varying interaction of a host of subsidiary 
factors. These include, no doubt, the quantitative pro- 
portion subsisting between the two classes of supplies, 
in relation to the extent of the demand ; the proportion 
which the duty beats to the selling price; the keenness, 
or otherwise, of competition amongst duty-free suppliers; 
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the importance, or otherwise, of the market to the dutiable 
suppliers. 

Were it humanly possible to ascertain aU the relevant 
factors in the case of every competitive article imported, 
a scientific tariff might be framed which would no more raise 
the prices of the dutiable articles than do the market tolls 
of the country town,^ and would bo an equally ideal means 

^ The unorthodox Lihbs tariff of New Ronlh Wales seoitis to have 
approached the ideal from the consumer's or taxpayer’s point of view, the 
duties simply fulfilling the function of market tolls, Le. relieving the 
home taxpayer at the expense of the outsider. The failuro of the duties 
to raise prices is the more remarkahle in that the final decade of the 
nineteenth century was a period of progressive drought, the severest on 
record, ia Australia. By the end of the century the drought had caused 
great scarcity, and therefore higher prices, which the free-traders 
presently attributed to the now federal tariff. The following account 
ia quoted from the Bulletin of October 19, 1901 : 

" In his article on the ‘ Prices of Commodities ’ in the Wealth and 
Pragrese of New SovlJi Wales for 1898-9 (pages 623 to 640), he (Ooghlnn) 
gives the retail cost of all the most common articles of food in Now South 
Wales for a period of seventy-eight years. The following are the prices for 
1891, the last year of the old free-trade period ; 1895, the lost year of the 
Dihhs protective period; and 1897, the second year of the Reid free- 
trade period. Every article quoted in Coghlan’s list, which had a 
new duty or an increased duty put on it by the Dihhs Government, is 
included ; 



Free Trodo, 
1891. 

Protection, 

1895. 

Free Trade, 
1897. 

Price. 

Duty. 

Price. 

Duty. 

Price, 

Duty. 



a. 

rf. 



rf. 


8, 

a. 


Butter . 

. . lb. 

1 

1 

Id. p. lb. 

1 

0 

2d. p. lb. 

1 

0 

Free 

Cheese . 


0 

9 

2d. „ 

0 

8 

2)1. „ 

0 

8 


Potatoes 

. . owt. 

6 

0 

Free 

4 

3 

6d. p. cwt. 

6 

3 


Maize . 

, bushel 

2 11 


2 

9 

lOd. p. cental 

2 

.3 


Bacon . 

. . lb. 

0 10 

2d. p. lb. 

0 

7i 

2d. p. lb. 

0 

8 


^ga . 

. . doz. 

1 

6 

Free 

1 

0 

10 p. cent. 

1 

0 


bTco 

. . lb. 

0 

3 

60'). p. ton 

0 

2i 

60s. p. ton 

0 

21 


Oatmeal 


0 

2J 

Free 

0 

2 

40s. „ 

0 

21 


Salt . . 

* * J1 

0 

1 

20s. p. ton 

0 

OJ 

20s. „ 

0 

of 


Soap . 

• • TT 

0 


Free 

0 

2 

60s. ,, 

0 

21 


Starch . 

. . . 

0 

6 


0 

4 

Id. p. lb. 

0 

4 


Sugar . 

• • *> 

0 


100s. p. ton 

0 

2i 

100s, p. ton 

0 

2i 

80s. p. ton 

Bread . 

. loaf •! 

0 


Free 

0 

2.1 

WllQ&t 

10(1, p. Cental 

I 

3 

Free 


Unfortunately, Coghlan doesn’t carry his figures further, hut, even so 
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of revenue from the taxpayer’a point of view. Although in 
practice conditions are always fluctuating, and such exactitude 
is imposeible, yet the Governments of other countries, whether 
their tariffs are on the revenue scale or the protective scale, 
believe that they do succeed in utilizing the forces of com- 
petition in such a way as to raise a revenue, from duties on 
competing imports, far exceeding the amount contributed by 
the consumer.^ The difference represents the contribution 
of the foreign seller to the expense of maintaining the market 
which gives him a profit, and is sufficient to relieve taxation 
in other directions to an extent which makes the additional 
cost of administration a trifie by comparison. Such is the 
theory of revenue-tariffism, as contrasted with the Cobdenite 
doctrine. Competitive imports are made to yield the largest 

far aa they go, they cover a good many of the neoeaaaries of life. And 
the net resnlta are these ; 

Not one article permanently increased in price when the protective 
duty was put on it. 

Eleven articles were cheaper, after three years of protection, than 
they were when on the free list. 

Only one article out of the turdve on which protective duties were 
abolished became cheaper after the abolition. 

Six cost as much without any duty eo they did with it, and the price 
of one on which the duty was reduced also remained stationary. 

Eive became dearer when protection was removed. 

And the State lost £700,000 a year of revenue, to make up for which 
it imposed £446,000 of direct taxation, and increased its borrowings by 
£170,000 a year, with further increases since.” 

1 " It might be remarked here that if any doubt exists in Britain as 
to the substantial nature of the preference granted by Canada in favour 
of British goods, certainly none exists in the United States. The ma/m- 
/octwrers tWe hmefmmd it weeeea/ry to redniee their prices to Canada to offset 
the prfferenee” — Canadian Memorandum on the Prfferential Tariff. Blue 
Book, Cd. 1299, p. 126. Of. the following : “ In the three years ending 
in 1903 the sum of $8,464,696 in duties has been saved to British sellers 
by the operation of the preference (in the Canadian tarifi).” This extract 
ie from the “ Campaign text-book " of the Democratic party of the United 
States (1904). It is signidcant that a party formerly associated with free- 
trade traditions now represents a reduction of duties as a saving to the 
seller rather than to the buyer or consumer. Were the above statement 
correct, the reduction of tariff rates on Britidi imports would imply a 
sheer loss of revenue to the Dominion Government without any counter- 
balancing advantage to the Canadian consumer. 
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amount of revenue compatible with the interest of the con- 
sumer as such. Non-competitive imports, other than luxuries, 
remain on the free list until the other duties are exhausted, 
because the smallest duty on them is likely to reach the 
consumer at once, owing to the entire absence of duty-free 
competition. Thus in Canada there is no duty on raw 
coffee, cocoa, tea, and the like, because they are not articles 
produced at home. 

The principle of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, judged as a 
revenue measure, seems to be that of the revenue-tarifBst, 
namely, to substitute certain seller’s taxes, chiefly payable 
by the foreigner, for certain buyer’s taxes, chiefly payable by 
the English consumer. For wheat, meat, dairy produce, and 
most manufactures are competitive imports; whereas tea 
and sugar are non-competitive imports. The question as to 
whether the whole, or otherwise what part, of the new 
duties will become the foreigner’s market toll, depends upon 
those multitudinous considerations which defy exact analysis. 
Taking the most general view, the situation is decidedly 
favourable to the consumer and taxpayer, especially as 
regards the food duties. The proposed duties are small in 
proportion to value, duty-free production is large, and its 
internal competition is intense in most cases, and the English 
market has now become so indispensable to foreign sellers 
that they certainly will pay toll rather than relinquish it. 
In short, there seems to be no doubt that, at the worst, the 
new duties will take more from the foreign seller than from 
the Eng lish buyer, whose taxation will be relieved to that 
extent. The " readjustment ” outlined by Mr. Chamberlain, 
so far from leaving things as they were, promises to prove a 
clear remission of taxation and reduction of the cost of living ; 
not only involving no loss of revenue, but actually leaving 
some surplus for further relief. 

On the other hand, the same line of reasoning seems to 
lead to the conclusion that it would be difficult to draw 
revenue from imported raw materials, even where these are 
of a competitive character, without entailing a serious risk 
of enhanced prices, which would be detrimenfail to the export 
trade in En g lish manufactures. In the case of foreign raw 
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materials, duty-free competition would be less intense, be- 
cause some of the most important are not sufficiently produced 
within the Empire. Further, foreign producers of raw 
materials have a much wider choice of markets than foreign 
producers of food stuffs — namely, all those younger manufac- 
turing countries which are assaulting England’s former 
monopoly. These markets generally are toll-free for raw 
materials, and are capable of rapid and extensive expansion 
in proportion as English manufacturers are handicapped. By 
contrast, foreign producers of food stuffs can find no alter- 
native market to that of England in the whole world. No 
other market is large enough, and the tolls elsewhere arc 
mostly heavier than those proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
being designed to protect home production. 

Accepting the doctrine of revenue-tariffism, the “ sacrifice ” 
vanishes into thin air. The only appearance of sacrifice is 
the loss of revenue caused by the free admission of colonial 
supplies. Yet, apart from the reciprocal concessions for which 
a busiuess-like Government would bargain, it may be that 
colonial preference is a necessary concession to the anti- 
protectionists. For the tendency of a duty to fall on the 
dutiable seller, and spare the consumer, gathers force with 
every increase of duty-free competition. English agriculture 
cannot expand so readily as English manufactures. Under 
the Manchester regime it has become utterly stagnant, not 
owing to low prices, but owing to the neglect and indifference 
of the Government during a period when State aid, in pro- 
tection, co-operative organization, scientific research, and 
technical instruction was being lavished upon agriculture in 
countries which now, having learnt the art of cheap produc- 
tion, have captured the English market. It may well be 
that in many cases home-grown food supplies at present are 
too small and inelastic a part of the total consumption to 
throw the whole of oven a small duty on to the dutiable 
seller. But if domestic duty-free competition is reinforced 
by that of colonial supplies, with their unlimited potentiality 
of rapid expansion, then it seems certain that the foreigner 
will find himself powerless to recover the toll by dictating 
higher prices. 
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The yield of the new duties already has been earmarked 
for the reduction of the tea and sugar duties, which will be a 
heavy drain upon it. Meanwhile it is urgently necessary to 
restore the income-tax to a peace level, in order that it may 
recover its utility as a financial engine held in reseiwe for 
war. For no other tax is qualified to serve this purpose. 
The income-tax is the only considerable tax of which the 
yield can be doubled and trobled by the mere stroke of the 
pen, without additional organization, and without dislocating 
trade. But this power of expansion is destroyed when the 
rate of the tax is maintained in time of peace at a level not 
far below that wliich olBcial experience pronounces to be the 
limit of its productivity. Under existing fiscal conditions, 
the emergency of war could he met only by the immediate 
imposition of a wide range of new Custom duties, dislocating 
trade to a degree which may be conjectured from the dis- 
turbance which attended the modest duties introduced 
owing to the South African war. Thus the exigencies of 
national defence make it necessary that all those sources of 
revenue which cannot be tapped, or more largely drawn 
upon, without commercial disturbance, should be fuUy utilized 
as part of the normal fiscal system of the country, in order that 
the income-tax may be relied upon to meet the pressure of war. 

Again, there is ground for anxiety in the circumstance - 
that the recent Education Act was financed with the help of 
a new raid upon local exchequers. No one anticipates and 
few hope that expenditure upon education has reached 
finality. Yet further expenditme, under present fiscal con- 
ditions, must involve a progressive draft upon the rates, no 
national revenue being available. Taxation of this kind 
limits the enterprise of local authorities, which is not always 
pernicious, in their more special departments; and in par- 
ticular adds to the burdens upon land — the raw material of 
the most important national industry. 

Accordingly, even assuming a large measure of retrench- 
ment, there is ample scope for the profitable employment of 
all the revenue derivable from duties on competing imports, 
without the complete remission of duties upon non-competing 
imports. In any case, the latter are loss burdensome to the 
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taxpayer than direot taxation, and well might be increased 
upon articles of luxury. Customs duties, in general, compare 
favourably with direct taxation in cost of collection, despite 
the insular conditions of England; although anti-reformers 
sometimes quote figures in the opposite sense. Those figures 
ignore the time and trouble, not to say the money, expended 
by the individual taxpayer in the ceaseless struggle against 
extortion which characterizes the collection of the income-tax 
at its present level. The Treasury has to maintain direct 
relations with every individual payer throughout the country, 
instead of dealing only with a handful of merchants and 
others, who pay the Customs or Excise revenue in bulk, and 
afterwards recover it, from the consumer if they can, other- 
wise from the foreign producer in future transactions. The 
taxpayer, for his part, if he is neither a dupe of the Cobdenite 
fallacy, nor a fervent admirer of the tax-collector as school- 
master, prefers to make his contribution to the revenue 
without fuss or additional expense, in the ordinary course of 
his business, through the medium of the tradesmen who supply 
his domestic wants. 

Nor is it true that the consumer always pays the whole 
duty even upon those articles in respect of which the absence 
of duty-free competition prejudices his chances of escaping. 
The experience of recent years has furnished several examples 
of a non-competitive import duty falling wholly or partly 
upon interests anterior to that of the consumer. Thus, the 
increase of the tea duty has led to loud complaints from the 
planters of Ceylon and India.^ They protest that they do 
pay part of the duty, because it is of vital importance to 
them that the consumption of tea should not be decreased, 

1 “ We are told that the loss will fall on the consumer and not on the 
prodnceT,but we do not accept that statement. We dispute its acciiiaoy ; 
we say that in the future, as in the past, the loss whl fall both on 
producer and consumer. But we are told that the increased duty will 
not check consumption! This is a strange doctrine. 1 have always 
been taught that the increase or decrease of consumption of a commodity 
depended upon whether its price rose or fell, but now it appears that 
the British working man has become so rich in the last year or two that 
he does not care what the price of his food may be.” — Sir West Ridgeway, 
at the meeting of the Indian Tea Association, on May 4, 1904. 
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which is the usual result of a rise in price. So when the 
duty is increased they cut their profit, in hopes of keeping 
prices down and encouraging consumption. 

In this connection it is instructive to compare the state- 
ment of the late Nelson Dingley, who gave his name to the 
American tariff : 

“ Duties on imports, as a somce of national revenue, are justified 
not only by the fact that they are generally taxes ultimately paid at 
the convenience of the taxpayer, without the solicitation of the tax- 
collector; but also by the fact, known to business men, that, 
although they are in form a tax on consumption, yet in fact the duty 
paid the Government on an important article is rarely added in full 
to the price when a eimdar article is made or produced here, and 
frequently added only in part when a similar article is not produced 
or made here. Theoretically, it might have been affirmed, without 
contradiction, that the placing of a duty of ten cents per pound on 
tea at the last session of Congress would have increased the price of 
tea to the consumer ten cents per pound, yet the wholesale prices 
current show that tea has risen only five cents per pound. The 
foreign producer and importer are practically paying one-half of the 
duty, in order to hold their customers; and the consumer pays only 
half. Absurd as it may seem to the theorist, the foreigner is paying 
half of the $10,000,000 annual estimated revenue from the duty on 
tea.” ^ — The North American Beview, March 1899. 

Again, the shilling corn duty of 1902 might be called a 
non-competitive duty, in so far as American wheat is a 
different article to English wheat, and commands an in- 
dependent price.* When the duty was in force, though 

^ Of. another form of incidence on the middleman ; "The deputation 
(to the Chancellor of the Exchei^uer) was introduced by Mr. Lough, M.P., 
who said that in Loudon and in die provinces some 160,000 people were 
employed in the class of catering trade which the deputation represented, 
and that six millions of money was invested in it. The trade had already 
to pay a sugar tax, and the additional impost on tea constituted a burden 
which would bo very oppressive. The profits on the liquid tea now sold 
to a very poor class of customers were very small. The price to the con- 
sumer could not bo raised, and the loss woidd have to be home solely by 
the caterers .” — The Times, June 10, 1904 

s “A recent example was the decline in the Gazette price of British 
wheat during the past twelve months, from 30s. lid. in June 1902 to 
27s. ed. in June 1903, while the average value of imported wheat over 
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Ataeriean wheat was dearer than before,’- the average price of 
bread was practically the same. The wholesale duty was too 
small an amount to lend itself to retail distribution, and so 
the bakers and anterior middlemen had to bear the loss. 

When the duty was removed in the following year, not a 
single consumer seems to have obtained bread any cheaper ; * 
so that the remission was simply a bonus to the anterior 
interests, at the cost of the taxpayers in general, who had to 
make up the deficiency from other sources. Under similar 
conditions of retail competition, tobacconists in some places 
complain that the recent addition to the duty on cheap 
cigarettes has fallen entirely on themselves. 

Again, confectioners and mineral-water manufacturers 
lately waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to protest 

the same period showed no decline. This -was mainly due to the inferior 
quality of the produce of the 1902 harvest in the United Kingdom." But 
“the average price of American winter wheat in Liverpool has been 
calculated for the ten years 1892-1901, the result being Is. 3d. par 
quarter higher than the Gazette average price of British wheat during 
that period." — Blue Book, Od. 1761, pp. 120-2. 

^ The following average annual prices of home-grown wheat are calcu- 
lated from the olHcial returns, for a year beginning with May and ending 
with April, so as to more nearly correspond with tho year of the duty : 


1901-2, 

Duty Eree. 

1902-3, 

Duty Is. 

1903^, 

Duty Eree. 

27e. 0|d. 

27s. 3d. 

27s. 6jd. 


According to the Blue Book (Od. 1761) the price of wheat in New 
York market was la. 3d. higher in the year of the duty than previously. 
It was higher still in the year following the remission. Accordingly, in 
both American and English wheat there is a natural rise during this 
period, which must be allowed for before tho duty of 1902 is made 
responsible for the rise in England. 

^ “ I believed it bettor that the duly should be repealed than that it 
should be used as the hrsl step in a x>olicy of preference or protection . . . 
a duty which I still think, as I told the House two years ago, . . . when 
once established would do very little practical harm, . . . and the repeal 
of which, as far as I know, ha> done no good whatever to mybody .” — Speech 
by Sic Michael Hicks Beach in the Budget debate, 1904, on the repeal of 
the com duty (1902). 
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against the sugar duty, which they said was falling upon 
themselves rather than upon their customers. 

“ Mr. Edwards, in introducing the deputation, said that ... an 
attempt to put the duty on the price was immediately followed hy 
large falling off of the demand j it was impossible in many cases to 
hand the duty on to the customer, because a largo quantity of the 
goods manufactured in the confectionery trade was sold at two 
ounces a penny, ond a duty of a halfpenny per pound could not bo 
distributed over such small purchases . . . 

“Mr. R. Johnson, president of the National Union of Mineral 
Waters Associations, said that . . . the price of those cheap minerals 
was usually a penny per bottle, and it could not be increased, or the 
consumer would drink beer instead. . . . Mr. J. J. Ball . . . said 
that ... it was impassible to increase the price to the consiuner, as 
the size of the bottles was fixed by the enormous stock in hand, and 
as a fractional increase per dozen in the price charged to the retailer 
would extinguish his profit .” — The Times, Jan. 14, 1905. 

Here then are manifest indications of a considerable 
revenue having been raised by non-competitive import duties, 
in excess of the amount contributed by the consumer. It 
seems sound principle, when operating upon articles of 
domestic consumption, to levy the duties upon wholesale 
quantities, such as the ton or hundredweight, rather than on 
retail quantities, such as the pound of tea or sugar, because 
the wholesale duty cannot always be passed on intact to the 
consumer. There need be no apprehension of extinguishing 
the retailer by such a process, because generally he is a 
necessity to the anterior interests, represented by the 
manufacturer, merchant, or foreign producer. The ultimate 
incidence of such taxation seems to tend in the direction of 
the producer, because his interest is not well served by 
agents, whether manufacturers or distributors, who do not 
find an adequate profit in handling his material. 

It remains to consider the protective aspect of the 
proposed duties. Sometimes reformers, in their anxiety to 
allay the old-fashioned prejudice attaching to the term 
" protection,” deny that the question of protection is involved. 
Yet there is appreciable protection, if only in the sense 
that conditions of competition are modified in favour of home 
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industries by the mere translerence ol a certain amount of 
taxation from the home producer or manufacturer to his 
foreign competitor. Por such a transfer lessens the cost of 
home production and increases the cost of foreign production, 
which assists home industries to hold their own just as 
effectively as a correspondingly higher selling price. This 
is the special sense in which the food duties may he welcomed 
as a measure of protection to English agriculture. Tea and 
sugar are large items in the household expenses, both of 
labourers and of the farmer who boards men in his own 
house. The income-tax affects many farmers; and aU of 
them are specially sensitive to local rates. These taxes 
increase the cost of agricultural production. Hence tariff 
reform, by drawing a revenue from the foreign competitor in 
partial relief, whether direct or indirect, of those taxes, is 
calculated to help agrioultm'e even if it fails to raise prices 
in the slightest degree. 

The controversy which rages over the term “ protection ” 
has been characterized by considerable confusion of definition. 
According to one eminent English statesman, protection 

“ is a policy which aims at supporting or creating home industries 
by raising home prices. The raising of homo prices is a necessary 
step towards the encouragement of an industry under a protective 
system. ... If the prices are not raised, the industry is not 
encouraged.^ 

It is a pity that Mr. Balfour, who made the above state- 
ment just after twitting his opponents with their use of a 
“ well-known form of fallacy ” in logic, should have given his 
authority to a blunder which may be described in identical 
language. Eor he has defined protection by reference to 
a non-essential attribute, which is not even a constant 
attribute. Modern protection aims at supporting home 
industries, not by raising prices, but by restricting imports, 
so as to give the home manufacturer that stable and extensive 
market which, nowadays, often is the indispensable condition 
of production at the lowest cost. Whether or not such 

^ Mr. Balfour at the Scottish Conservative Club, in Edinburgh, 
Oct. 3, 1904. 
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restriction happens to raise home prices depends chiefly upon 
the nature and extent of home production and home com- 
petition ; which, free-traders are apt to forget, may be quite 
effective in keeping down prices without the intervention of 
the foreigner. 

But Mr. Balfour’s definition is a useful contribution to 
the discussion, in so far as it recognizes the propriety of 
defining and naming fiscal systems according to their intention, 
or at least according to their main result, instead of according 
to a chance by-product. Thus “ revenue-tarifSsts ” beyond 
the seas adopt that title because they say the primary inten- 
tion, and in fact the main result, of their system is to raise 
a large revenue upon the easiest terms ; whereas the primary 
intention, and main result, of a protectionist tariff is to 
restrict imports. In so far as even moderate duties tend 
to restrict competitive imports, by destroying the weakest of 
the dutiable suppliers, a certain degree of protection is 
admitted to be '* incidental ” to a revenue tariff.^ In so far 
as stringent duties fail to exclude imports altogether, a 
certain amount of revenue is an '‘incidental” featoe of 
a protective tariff. Likewise Mr. Balfour himself cloimB a 

^ The following account of the Canadian tariff is taken from the 
ofilcial Memorandum which the Canadian Government laid before the 
Colonial Conference of 1902 (Report, Cd, 1299, p. 123) ; 

“Referring to the general statement . . . that Canadian policy 
remains protectionist in spite of the preference to British goods, it may 
ho stated that the Canadian tariff was ftamecLspedallyforreeaiuepwr^m, 
with protection as an inddesit, and that it admits reasonable British and 
foreign competition with the domestic manufacturer and producer, — ^it is 
not in any sense prohibitory. This is evidenced by the facts that the 
imports of dutiable goods are veiy large, and that they have increased 
very considerably in recent years. In 1897 the total dutiable imports were 
#66,220,765, whereas in 1901 they amounted to $105,969,766. 

“ Even the general rates, which are one-third higher tlian the prefer- 
ential rates, do not discourage importations, as is seen from the fact that 
the dutiable imports from countries not entitled to the preference have 
largely increased. During the fiscal year 1896-97 the dutiable imports 
from countries not now enjoying the preference amounted to $44,888,682, 
and they increased to $72,668,286 in 1901. Foreign countries having 
increased their trade with Canada, of course it follows that Great Britain, 
ivith the advantage of the preference, has been in much better position to 
do so.” 
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special kbel for his own policy, on the ground that its 
intention is to retaliate. Were a regular policy of temporary 
duties not precluded by the importance of commercial stability, 
a certain amount both of revenue and of protection would be 
incidental to its operation. 

Whether the duties proposed by Mr. Chamberlain belong 
to the revenue category or the protective category is an 
academic question which depends, in the first instance, upon 
the anticipations formed by the individual critic himself, and 
ultimately upon the extent to which those anticipations axe 
fulfilled or disproved by the results obtained. If imports 
are not appreciably restricted by the duties, then the revenue 
gains directly and home industries indirectly. If imports 
are restricted to an appreciable extent, making this the main 
result of the tariff, then the revenue loses for the time being, 
but derives compensation from the increased taxable capacity 
of the country, which is concurrent with the extension of 
home industry. It is only on paper that revenue-tarifBsm 
is a suicidal system, owing to the effect of “ incidental pro- 
tection" in restricting imports.^ Indeed, the latter feature 
has become so popular beyond the seas, in Canada for 
example, that the revenue-tarifflsts maintain much higher 
rates of duty upon competing imports than are required to 
produce the largest amount of diroot revenue. If, hereafter, 
the paramount consideration for England is customs revenue ; 
and if the new duties, however moderate in themselves, prove 
unexpectedly restrictive of dutiable imports owing to an 
abnormal abundance and intensity of duty-free competition, 
then revision will be required. In that contingency the obvious 
amendment of the original plan would be to make colonial 
pi'oduoe dutiable, but at a lower rate than foreign produce. 
Thereupon the principle of imperial preference in the English 
tariff would be the same as that which is in favour beyond 
the seas. The yield of the tariff would be greatly increased. 
At the same time, its “ incidental ” protection of home agri- 
culture would become more pronounced — ^possibly to the 
extent of raising prices, unless an agricultural revival had 
taken place in the meantime. 

I Of. supra, footnote, p. 267, 
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The idea that reveuue-tarihism is only the prelude to 
high protection finds expression in various disparaging phrases, 
such as “ the inclined plane,” or “ the thin end of the wedge.” 
The free-trade prejudice thus tries to give a disagreeable 
complexion to the world-wide fact that revenue duties upon 
competing imports have a tendency to grow into protective 
duties. To the anti-reformer this tendency signifies a peculiar 
and insidious corruptive influence, which, in default of a 
more reasonable explanation, may be called the devil in the 
tariff. It is easy to argue that this section or that section 
stands to gain by an increase of duty ; to assume that the 
interest of the particular section necessarily is antagonistic to 
the national interest; and to infer tliat corruption of the 
American type, although it is not conspicuous in France, 
Germany, Australia, or New Zealand, is the necessary con- 
sequence of protective duties. The argument of the nursery 
and the monastery — that frail human nature must be pre- 
served from contact with the wicked world, even at the 
cost of manly evolution — does not commend itself to those 
Englishmen who retain some faith and pride in the strength 
of their own national character, and who refuse to discard a 
potent instrument of national progress just because it happens 
to have a sharp edge. The cry of corruption might be raised 
with equal justification against any of those proposed social 
reforms which involve State interference with private interests. 
But in the case of protection, is there any occasion at all for 
the hypothesis of the devil in the tariff? It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the devil himself could not impose 
protection upon a democratic country if the consumer, with 
his overwhelming preponderance at the polls, was being 
strangled by the process, as these critics would have us 
believe. 

The fact is that, under any fiscal system whatever, the 
representatives of material interests, exercising the right of 
taxpayers to be consulted in national policy, make their 
influence felt, and succeed just so far as they are able to 
carry the democracy with them. Thus in Little England, 
the free-importers have controlled the Government for the 
last half-century, only because their fiscal doctrine has been 
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accepted by the nation and their private interest has been 
misconceived as the national interest. The British Govern- 
ment, which the anti-reformers allege to have been free 
during this period from commercial dictation, endowed the 
cotton magnates with millions of Indian money when it 
ordered the imposition of the excise duty in 1894, under 
pressure frotn Lancashire which had the support of the 
democracy. Again, in 1903, it endowed certain middle or 
foreign-producer interests with over £2,000,000 per annum 
when it repealed the corn duty, acting under pressure which 
was condoned by the prevailing Cobdenite sentiment; although 
the repeal increased the taxation of the country by the 
amount of revenue thus surrendered, because the money had 
to be raised by taxes on the consumer instead. 

The moral issue in the fiscal controversy is not the 
question of political purity mrma political corruption, but 
the question whether the controlling material interest is 
to be the interest of the foreigner and his English agents, 
backed by the interest which exploits India for the benefit of 
Manchester; or, on the other hand, the interest of Little 
England, as represented by the employers and employees in 
every home-producing industry, and the interest of an honest 
imperial administration, unselfish in action as well as in 
mere profession. The tendency of revenue - tariffism to 
engender protection implies nothing more pernicious than 
fiscal experience superseding fiscal superstition. The de- 
mocracy, having experimented with revenue duties upon 
competing imports, finds that the predicted disasters are not 
occurring ; whereas, in addition to revenue, there are certain 
tangible advantages apparent in home employment. Accord- 
ingly it readily attempts to increase these advantages by 
raising the duties, and perhaps continues the experiment 
until it oversteps the mark, as in the United States to-day. 
Then there arises a demand for “ revision,” i,e. not a return 
to free imports, as the anti-reformers sometimes hint,^ but 

1 << We were arguing whether we should do better or worse in pro- 
tective bonds, while in the United States people were arguing how it was 
possible to disentangle themselves from such bonds without injustice to 
vested interests or dislocating the established trade machinery. There 
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merely a return to a more soientifio scale of duties. It 
is quite impossible to imagine a return to the Cobdenile 
revenue system by any nation which has entrusted its 
destinies to the practical instinct and business experience of 
democracy, rather than to the academic influences which some- 
times have captured an oligarchic administration. Indeed, 
is there any party which advocates that policy outside 
England 1 

The antiquated notion that protection necessarily raises 
prices in the home market, and is a failure in proportion 
as it fails to do so, perhaps has originated in too exclusive 
an observation of those young countries in which industries 
have to bo created from the begiiming, and imports are 
restricted before homo industry is sufficiently developed to 
meet the normal home demand. Under such conditions 
high prices arc an inevitable result, until internal resources 
are adequately developed. When once the latter stage has 
been reached, protection does not necessarily raise prices 
except to the extent which represents comparatively dear 
raw material, or a high standard of living. Even then, 
assuming dear labour, a protective duty, if it assures the 
home market and consequently a large scale of production, 
may prove “ the very mother of cheapness.” The example 
of agricultural machinery in the United States is the more 
instructive in that dear machinery is one of the pet bogies 
with which anti-reformers try to terrorize the English farmer 
into conservatism.^ For the fact is that the “ tariff-ridden ” 
farmer of the United States is able to buy his machinery 
not only relatively but actoally cheaper than his free-trade 

was a ])Oworful undercurrent running in the United States in favour of 
gradual revision and moditicution of their tariff. The revolt against 
high protective tariffs was there growing too strong to be long resisted. 
We should certainly think twice or thrice before we established a system 
which America found it so uncommonly difficult to get rid of.” — 
Mr. Motley at Brechin, Jan. 10, 1906. 

1 “But now the Chambers of Agriculture are about to support a policy 
which is intended to . . . increase the price of . . . the machinery of 
which they make use, . . . the amount of American machinery which is 
taken by onr farmers I cannot presume to estimate.” — Lord Eosehery at 
Edinburgh, Bee. 14, 1903. 
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competitor in England,^ or indeed than any other farmer in 
all the world. Meanwhile, the Ajnerican artizan enjoys all 
the advantages of employment in a vast industry, commen- 
surate with the extent of the American home market; 
whereas the corresponding industry in England represents 
only a fraction of the English home market, the other 
portion being used as a surplus market by the foreigner, 
who does not find it worth while to give England so much 
iis the illusory benefit of a “dumping” price. Even in 
Canada, where the home market and the dependent industry 
are much more limited than in the United States, the farmer 
buys machinery much below the English price, though usually 
not BO cheaply as his American rival. For Canada, having 
resolutely “ spoon-fed ” her infant home industries, under the 
National Policy, for some years past has been able to boast 
of “the largest implement works under the British flag,” 
which seems to imply also the cheapest production under 
the same flag, despite dearer labour and dearer raw material 
than in England. 

Further, the manufacture of agricultural machinery in 
the United States is, for the most part, in the hands of a 
Trust. A prohibitive import duty, plus a Trust, represents 
the very acme of protectionist mischief in the orthodox view. 
The fact that, nevertheless, the product of the Trust is sold 
more cheaply in the home market than the same or similar 
articles are sold anywhere else in the world suggests some 
reflections upon the monopoly bogie. The dreaded monopolies 
may be classified in three categories, namely combines whicli 
control the supply of raw material, transportation, and manu- 

^ See Appendix to ttds chapter. Probably a thorough investigation 
would prove that many factory-made articles of extensive domestic use 
are at least as cheap in. the United States as in. England — such as furni- 
ture, utensils, boots, and workmen’s clothing. The notion that every- 
thing is dear in America may be traced partly to the fact that articles 
not factory-made, or not manufactured extensively, necessarily are dearer 
than in England, owing to the higher rate of wages and standard of 
living ; partly, also, to the tales of travellera who have purchased articles 
of luxury, such as dothing of European materials ; wldch purposely are 
taxed heavily, even if the prospect is remote of domestic manufacturers 
producing the same qualities. 
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faotured articles respectively. Most of the American com- 
bines which provoke so much antagonism belong to the first 
two categories. Against them free trade is little or no 
safeguard. England suffers from corners in wheat, cotton, 
and the like, despite her fiscal system. Again, English 
railways no longer compete with each other in freight rates ; 
and English shipping rings are formed to promote foreign 
trade at the expense of British trade, as in the case of 
South Africa.’- 

There remains the third category, namely, combinations 
of manufacturers, which undoubtedly are facilitated by the 
imposition of duties on competing imports. But the risk 
of extortion is limited to those particular manufactures in 
which it pays the combine to raise prices. The policy of 
raising prices, apart from the consideration that it endangers 
the monopoly by inducing others to enter the business, seldom 

’ “ In proof of the fact that it is no hollow cry when we bay that the 
Shipping Ring is encouraging American trade in South Africa at the cost 
of British trade, ive will proceed to quote Bgurea which should eatahlish 
the truth of the contention beyond doubt. It must he home m mind 
that New York is almost a thousand miles farther away from Durban 
than the British ports of loading, and yet -we find that the cost of shipping 
various commercial goods to Durban from the United Kingdom and New 
York respectively can he accurately placed as folloira ; — 

From United From New 


Articles. 

Kingdom. 
s. d. 

York. 
s. d. 

Spirits 

Agricultural machinery, provisions, 

02 

G 

17 

6 

oilman’s stores .... 

40 

0 

17 

G 

Mining machiner}', candles, beer . 
Furniture, -wire -fencing, soap. 

32 

C 

17 

G 

aerated waters, bricks 

30 

0 

17 

G 

Deals 

27 

6 

17 

G 

Galvanised iron .... 

20 

0 

17 

0 

Cement 

22 

G 

17 

6 


In the case of the freights from the United Kingdom must be added 
10 per cent, for primage, which is refunded, as will be generally known, 
by the conference lines after the lapse of a period of six or nine months 
from any half-year, provided shippers have been ‘loyal’ to the members 
of the Shipping Ring, and have not shipped their goods by any line of 
steamers outside the conference lines .” — NtUul Witness, Aug. 20, 1904. 
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compensates the manufacturer for the restricted or inter- 
mittent output which often is the consequence of a decreased 
demand. The policy pays only when the manufactured 
article is one for which the demand is not directly governed 
by the price. So far as the extent of the demand depends 
upon lowness of price, the policy of cheapness pays the 
manufacturer best. Thus in America, the combine can 
raise the price of steel rails, because the railroads, when 
they have completed their elaborate arrangements for con- 
struction work, cannot afford to wait indefinitely for a drop 
in steel rails. On the other hand, the price of agricultural 
machinery seems to be lowered to the full extent of the 
advantage which monopoly gives in low cost of production ; 
because a farmer will not buy a new machine if he thinks 
it dear, but will make shift with the old one year after year. 
In any case, it seems questionable whether it is the part 
of a political progressive to denounce protection because 
it facilitates monopoly. For what is monopoly except an 
advance beyond the crude wastefulness of over-production 
and competition, and a necessary stage upon the road to 
national control of industries? It is comparatively simple 
for the State to acquire control when the preliminary con- 
solidations have been effected by private enterprise. Thus, 
when lately the British - American Tobacco combine was 
extended to embrace Australia, the short-lived Labour 
Ministry took up the question of transferring the monopoly 
to the State. 

The invention and application of agricultural machinery 
in America is a commentary also upon another antiquated 
Oobdenite axiom, namely, that protection kills the energy of 
the protected maniffaoturer or farmer. It is curious that 
anti - reformers, when they bid the English manufacturer 
“wake up” and follow the American or German example 
of commercial enterprise, or when they talk of bringing 
EnglLsh technical education up to the American or German 
standard, never seem to detect any connection between modern 
education, or enterprise, and modern fiscal policy. The pro- 
tectionist, for his part, can point to the keenest spirit of 
enteriJi'ise on earth in protectionist countries; and so far 
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is justified in explaining the alleged lassitude of British 
manufacturers or agriculturists by the notion that their 
traditional spirit has been broken by imequal competition, 
and their native energy drugged with the official opium of 
laimz-favre. However that may be, the free-trade dogma 
upon this point is absolutely disproved by the experience 
of the modern world. 

Even upon the assumption of higher prices being a 
necessary consequence, the principle of protection, like that 
of revenue-tariffism, already is the deep-rooted instinct of 
the English democracy, in those practical spheres of business 
wliich coma home to it more nearly than the national 
administration. Trades-unionism is based upon the instinct- 
ive theory that cheap production is not the supreme goal 
of economic science, as applied to human life. Again, local 
authorities are habitual exponents of the doctrine, abhorrent 
to the academic Gobdenite, that it is sound fiscal policy 
to “ spend the money in the country ” rather than outside it. 
They give a preference to the local tender for the execution 
of local works, even if it is a trifie higher than that of the 
outsider. Especially in times of distress, it is felt that it is a 
better policy for the ratepayers even to "make work” than 
to incur the responsibility of maintaining the unemployed 
out of the rates with no return of any kind. When the 
same principles are advocated in relation to national fiscal 
policy, the anti-reformers cloud the issue with the artificial 
tech^oalities of imports and exports. Any restriction of 
imports, so they preach, involves a restriction of exports, 
i.e. of home industry. For the time being they ignore the 
bearing upon the problem of the home trade, which is the 
uppermost consideration with both the local and the national 
protectionist. The latter looks with equanimity upon a re- 
striction of foreign trade, so long as there is a prospect of 
a corresponding increase in those internal exchanges which 
usually are more profitable than any other kind. Even the 
carrying trade — sometimes a triumphant example of the 
policy of "making work” — is miserably inadequate com- 
pensation for the neglect of that agricultural raw material 
which is the most valuable and permanent industrial asset 
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of any nation, and the utilization of which would create a 
larger and more profitable market for English manufactures 
than the most aggressive jingoism of the exploitative Ooh- 
denite can hope to win across the seas. For the develop- 
ment of English agriculture involves neither the forcing of 
the door in India or in China, nor the continuous increase 
of a three-power navy to insure the foreign food supply of 
a street-bred nation. Yot it is noteworthy that the leading 
British ship - owners have ranged themselves with the re- 
formers, in the expectation that protection will change the 
conditions of foreign trade to their advantage. They say 
it is more profitable for thenj, if their ships are seaworthy, 
to export British manufactures and bring back raw material, 
than to export coal in return for foreign manufactures. 

Again, the local resident who spends his modest income 
upon local labour and the local tradesmen is preferred to the 
richer resident who spends leas in the neighbourhood. Yet 
the anti-reformer, judging the matter by the income tax, tells 
us that it makes no difference to national prosperity where 
the growing income originates, or where it is spent. 

So ingrained is the protectionism of the local democracy 
in England, that the continental system of local revenue, 
known as the octroi, probably would be more congenial to it 
than that of the market tolb, were the former not prohibited 
by national laws. The principle of the octroi is the establish- 
ment of stations upon the highways leading into the town, 
where tolls are collected upon the various articles brought in 
by outsiders for sale. Thus the townsman, if he happens to 
be a producer within the town area, escapes paying toU, and 
is so far protected ; whereas in England he pays toll for the 
privilege of selling in his own market, on the principle of 
Excise. The continental system appears to be a survival 
from the pre-national era, when the city, notably in Italy, was 
regarded as the economic unit, and now is disappearing 
rapidly in obedience to nationalism, which forbids internal 
differentiation of that kind. On the Continent the theory of 
the nation as the economic imit has been developed so far 
that the national fiscal policy resembles that of the octroi 
applied by the nation instead of by the city. Only in 
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England the cosmopolitan Oobdenite, professing to have 
adopted the theory that the whole world, and not the nation, 
is the proper economic unit, abandoned the policy of national 
selfishness, and threw open his national market for the indis- 
criminate use of the whole world — ^just as national govern- 
ments throw open the town markets for the use of the whole 
nation upon eqiial terms. 

Yet the original Gobdenites do not seem to have been 
wholly disinterested in their cosmopolitan professions. Whilo 
appearing unpatriotic, perhaps they had their full share of 
national, if not of sectional, selfishness. They adopted free 
trade in the hope that other nations would do likewise, 
which was expected to benefit English manufacturers, because 
they had the strongest industries and wanted foreign markets. 
So in the old days, one can imagine a continental city, having 
succeeded, by means of the octroi, in establishing strong in- 
dustries within its own area, suggesting to its less successful 
neighbours that it would be a grand thing if all were to 
give up the octroi system and concede mutual free trade. 
The ambitious city, seeking a larger market, would have 
exploited the sentiment of a common nationality, which per- 
haps would not appeal to neighbouring cities having no 
prospect of commercial gain; just as the Gobdenites ex- 
ploited the sentiment of cosmopolitan brotherhood, which 
other nations did not share ; and which, if it conflicts with 
patriotism, they are never likely to feel more sincerely than 
did the English commercial classes of fifty years ago. 

The victory of tariff reform is assured, because it is based 
upon certain fiscal instincts of the English democracy which 
half a century of Gobdenite preaching has failed to impair. 
The task is merely to bring the problem of the national 
revenue out of the academic clouds, and into touch with 
those popular conceptions which already exercise an undis- 
puted control in the domain of local fiscal practice. It is an 
appeal to practical experience, endorsed by the actual practice 
of all civilized nations except one ; whereas the anti-reformers 
appeal to a worn-out dogma, which has been rejected by the 
deliberate judgment of the whole remaining world, as repre- 
sented by national governments. 
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Nor is the case for reform in the least affected by the 
prospects, if any, of obtaining revenue from other new sources. 
Some propose to make a further levy on the liquor trade ; 
although any temperance measure must fail as a source of 
revenue in proportion to its success in diminishing consump- 
tion. Others imagine a panacea in the taxation of urban 
land values, the revenue from which assuredly will be claimed 
by the local rating authorities. Others talk of graduating 
the income tax, which already has been graduated scientific- 
ally by that masterly measure, the Finance Act of 1894. 
Lastly, there is the familiar expectation that public expendi- 
ture can be retrenched drastically, and confined for the future 
within the reduced Umits. Yet even the army, which is the 
only specific department commonly mentioned in this con- 
nection, cannot be reformed without increased expenditure in 
certain directions, which will go some way towards .the ab- 
sorption of economies made by reduction of numbers. On 
the other hand, the navy is not lilcely to be starved by the 
party whose policy renders the country more and more de- 
pendent upon foreign food supplies and foreign trade. In 
any case, the experience of the past forbids sanguine antici- 
pations ; for reckless retrenchment by one government 
generaEy has involved increased expenditure by the next, 
if not panic expenditure. Assuming, however, that the 
Estimates could be reduced by half, there would still be 
exactly the same case for raising the required revenue by the 
easiest and most beneficial method, instead of by the most 
burdensome and destructive. 

Lastly, Little England, having staked her national exist- 
ence upon command of the seas, cannot afford to neglect the 
imperial aspect of tariff reform as the foundation of an 
imperial alliance. On the one hand, the anti-reformers can 
offer her no prospect of diminished naval taxation, except 
the dream of a universal disarmament, such as has deluded 
the visionaries of two thousand years. On the other hand, 
the reformers are but taking the first step in a practical 
policy which _ will transfer to the younger white nations of 
the Empire, as they grow to national manhood, first the naval 
stations in their respective territories, and ultimately the 
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squadrons operating therefrom. A policy which eventually 
connotes a command of the sea less precarious than hitherto, 
and at a third of the proportionate cost of the present 
system to the English taxpayer, surely is a national policy for 
Little England. 


APPENDIX D. 

Cash Ektail Pbices ov American Agmcultueal Machines 


Self-binding Reaper, six-foot cnt,_ complete 
with carrier, any leading American make 

U.S.A. 

And, 

Esolasd 

A 9 . d. 

being about Ibe same in price . 

26 0 0 

31 0 0 

“ Deering ” Giant Mower, six-foot cut, complete 

10 0 0 

14 10 0 

“ Osborne ” Mower, five-foot out, complete 

8 16 0 

13 0 0 

“Plano” do do do. 

8 6 8 

12 0 0 

“ Plano ’’ oigbt-foot Horao Bake do. 

4 3 4 

6 0 0 


The English prices in the shove table were obtained from an 
implement agent in an English country town. The American prices 
were obtained by post from an implement agent in a town in the 
Northern States. The machines selected for comparison are typical 
of those which happen to he used extensively on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The prices refer to the season 1904. 

The price quoted for the self-hiuder in England was £33. But 
£2 hae been deducted in the above table on account of a road 
transport truck, which it is not clear that the American agent 
included in his quotation, but which usually goes with the machine 
in England. 

At the free-trade port of Sydney, New South Wales, in 1899, 
the cash price of this maohiue, as quoted by the Sydney agent to 
the writer, and in conformity with a printed card, was no less than 
£63 (including transport truck), being dearer than the contemporary 
price quoted in protectionist Victoria or New Zealand (although the 
machine was not made, nor dutiable, in those countries), and nearly 
double the contemporary price in the United States or even Canada. 
This example of the Cobdenite blessing in a young country, which 
had abjured the temptation to “ spoon-feed ’’ home industries, was 
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explained by local agrioultnriata as Uie result of a shipping ring — 
that frequent ofiapring of an importer’s monopoly. 

The American prices above quoted have been about the same for 
several years past. On the other hand, the English prices fvere 
much higher a feiv years ago. Eor example, the price of the self- 
binder was about £38 in 1898, and dearer still a few years earlier. 
The fall in price seems to be dire to more energetic competition by 
English manufacturers. In order to obtain a further reduction, and 
to approach the low prices beyond the Atlantic, it seems advisable 
to extend to English manufacturers the same opportunity of large 
production, and even of combination, which their American rivals 
have enjoyed, and which they seem to have utilized to the great 
advantage both of the American farmer and the American artizan. 
As it is, the English-made machines ore about the same in price, or 
somewhat dearer than the imported machines. They are now similar 
in design and construction, and are not usually credited by farmers 
with any marked superiority in quality over imported machines. 
Indeed, the reputation sometimes is the other way. 

In Canada the price of the solf-bindor, tho most complicated and 
costly of agricultural machines, which is lorgely mtuiufaoUirod in 
Canadian factories, now seems to bo about tbo same in the East as 
that quoted for the States. On both sides of the boundary machinery 
naturally is dearer in tho West. 

The American agent was asked to quote the prices of the 
Canadian machin&s, which in England ore almost as familiar as the 
American. His reply was brief and to tho point — "Not known 
here." So much for the Dingley Tariff 1 

The foregoing considerations throw some light on the statement, 
continually made by anti-reformers, that protection necessarily means 
dear machinery for farmers. It appears that, for years past, the 
American fanner has been euppliod much more cheaply by his pro- 
tected manufacturer than the English farmer hy his free-trade manu- 
facturer or free-importing agents. Apart from the free-trade dogma, 
this result is only what common sense would expect. The American 
manufacturer produces more cheaply than the English, because his 
home market is larger and secure. When bis machines are exported, 
they are charged by about seven middlemen before they reach the 
English fanner. On the other hand, the English-made machine is 
only charged hy two middlemen, namely, the English railway and 
the local implement agent; but, being dearer in cost of production, 
owing to the restriction and disturbance of the home market hy 
foreign competition, it is sold no cheaper than the imported machines. 
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From this point of view the five extra middlemen, who have to he 
paid out of the English price of an. imported machine, are a costly 
superfluity. 

What heoomes, then, of the orthodox axiom that a protective 
duty upon an imported article raises the price of the home-made 
article also hy at least the amount of the duty ? Upon that theory 
the price of these American machines in the United States could he 
ascertained by deducting freight and other middle charges from the 
English price, and adding the amount of the American import duty. 
The result would he prices about 60 per cent, above the figures 
quoted. In this instance it is more true to say that free trade raises 
prices by at least the amount of the special middlemen’s charges. 
■Whatever the ground of the orthodox theory at the time it was 
formulated, it is now hopelessly dmcredited os an economic general- 
ization of the results which follow the protection of home manufac- 
turing industries. 

It is rumoured that in the coining season (1905) English imple- 
ment manufacturers intend making a determined effort to oust the 
Americans by an important reduction of prices, in which case there 
is likely to be an interesting struggle. In comparing prices it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the same machines are sold in different 
sizes. Thus, it is always possible to obtain a binder with a five-foot 
“cut,” and without a sheaf-carrier at considerably less than the 
prices quoted for the larger and complete machine. 



CHAPTIE XII 


IMPEEIAL PABTNERSHIP 
(I.) The Paetner-Stateb 

“And when I speolt of our colonies, it is an expression ; they are not 
ours — they are not ours in a posaessory sense. They are sister States, 
able to treat with, us from an equal position, able to hold to us, willing to 
hold to us, but also able to break with us. I have had eight years’ ex- 
perieuce. 1 have been in communication with many of the men, states- 
men, orators, writers, distinguished in our colonies I have had intimate 
conversation with them. I have tried to understand them, and I think 1 
do understand them, and I say that none of them desire separation. 
There are none of them who are not loyal to this idea of Empire wliioli 
they say they wish us to accept more fully in the future, but I have 
found none who do not behove that our present colonial relations cannot 
be permanent. Wo must either draw doser together or we shall drift 
apart.” — ^Mr. Ohamberlain at Glasgow, Oct. 6, 1903. 

It has been the purpose of the foregoing pages to exhibit 
colonial nationalism as a force which latterly has exercised a 
decisive influence upon every side of the colonial relationship, 
and thus has become the paramount factor in the problem of 
imperial union. As one large imperial issue succeeds another, 
whether the object be a diplomatic dispute or the waging of 
war, naval contributions or military organization, judicial 
reform or preferential trade, the development of each reveals 
the impetus of centrifugal national tendencies, counteracting 
the efforts of British statesmen to promote federal union with 
the self-governing colonies. 

Premising that the national self-assertion now character- 
istic of Canada and Australia is neither accidental nor tem- 
porary, but signifles the inevitable mastery of a racial and 
geographical over a political situation, it is safe to forecast 

the future development of a similar tendency also in New 

m 
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Zealand and South Africa. As affecting the problem of 
imperial union, the nationalist movement, led by Canada and 
Australia, is defining rapidly the limitations which any such 
union must respect. The popular habit of alluding to " the 
British nation,” in a sense inclusive of colonial peoples, already 
is an anachronism. It has become evident that the funda- 
mental principle of any real advance towards closer union 
must be the frank recognition of independent national 
instincts in the fom* principal self-governing colonies, in 
varying stages of evolution. 

But that recognition involves the rejection of the im- 
perialist conception which hitherto has been current in the 
mother country. In general, it is clear that the union, if any, 
must resemble an alBanee of independent nations rather than 
a feda-ation of scattei’ed States inspired by the idea of a 
common nationality. The objects and organization of the 
alliance must be such as to satisfy nations jealous of their 
independenco. In foreign relations it is out of the question 
that Canada, for example, should acquiesce for long in the 
present system, permitting her territorial claims to be sur- 
rendered by a distant Power which happens to have become 
entangled financially with a South American Republic. Nor 
can the system be perpetuated if modified in a manner which 
would leave it open for a majority of votes from other States 
to overrule the Dominion in matters affecting her national 
interests more vitally than did the Alaskan question. In 
contrast to federation, the principle of alliance would leave 
intact the sovereign right of each ally to act upon its own 
responsibility in foreign affairs in the last resort. 

Again, the possibilities of imperial commerce are modified 
profoundly by the admission of the nationalist principle. 
The conception of a Zollverein, in the same sense of free 
trade within the Empire, and a ring fence of protection 
outside, is visionary. The Zollverein has proved an admir- 
able instrument for welding together the loose fragments of a 
nation. But it is wholly unadapted for promoting the har- 
mony and welfare of a group of separate nations seeking the 
advantage of co-operation. Once the nation is accepted as 
the economic unit, it does not matter in what port of the 
18 
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national territory manufacturing industries are located. It 
is a detail of no conBeq,uenee to Englishmen whether the 
factory is in Glasgow or in Birmingham, and to Canadians 
whether it is in Ontario or in British Columbia. But 
Englishmen and Canadians, being conscious of separate 
nationalism, alike are concerned to create and maintain 
somewhere in their respective countries the greatest amount 
of employment for their own people, regardless of whether 
in the abstract the particular industry is more “ natural ” to 
the one country than to the other. From the nationalist 
standpoint, any industry is “natural” which can maintain 
itself by the aid of that reasonable protection which it is the 
“natural” function of a national government to extend to 
home industries. “ Artificial ” conditions are introduced only 
when a national government repudiates its national responsi- 
bility, by letting home industries take their chance. Accord- 
ingly it is not the necessity of raising revenue, so much as 
a nationalist instinct towards economic aggrandizement, that 
guarantees the permanence of the antagonistic tariffs. Eeoi- 
procity in trade can be arranged only upon a basis of mutual 
advantage, in the form of commercial treaties between inde- 
pendent nations ; not upon a basis of mutual loyalty, irrespect- 
ive of individual gain, which is possible only where the 
political union of a nation is the acknowledged goal. 

Finally in organization for defence, the principle of 
alliance secures to each nation perfect freedom to develop 
and control its own military and naval resources, in such a 
manner as will not tend to prejudice the national safety 
supposing the alliance to be terminated suddenly. To satisfy 
the primary instinct of self-preservation, it is obvious that 
each ally will insist upon maintaining and controlling its own 
army and navy, instead of subscribing money or men to a 
common organization. 

The idea of such an alliance as the ultimate constitution 
of the Empire may be disappointing to the advocates of im- 
perial federation.^ Yet it is a debatable question whether 
the latter system, were it practicable, eventually would serve 
the national interests of England herself. Hitherto the 
^ Of. tlie Duke of Devonshire’s opinion, injnti p. 282. 
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fascination of that dream has been the assumption that the 
mother country, as the most populous and wealthy State, 
always would have a controlling voice in the direction of 
imperial policy. Yet such predominance necessarily must 
pass to Canada within a time short in the life of nations ; and 
in the end England would rank only above New Zealand in 
an imperial legislature elected by the five nations upon a 
democratic basis. Again, in the matter of tariffs, does not 
the present fiscal controversy foreshadow the time when 
England, so far from advocating imperial free trade, will 
insist upon her national right of protecting her native in- 
dustries, with the desperate earnestness of a country com- 
paratively ill-endowed with natural resources and robbed by 
time of accidental advantages ? 

However that may be, such speculation is beside the 
mark. Eor the question is, not whether imperial federation 
is a consummation to be desired, but whether, federation 
being impossible, there is an alternative in the form of 
alliance. Those who cherish the Empire as students of 
a story superhuman in romance, or who themselves have 
touched the hundred phases of civilization depending upon 
ths British flag for orderly progress, will not readily persuade 
themselves that an evolution so majestic is drawing thus 
early to the crisis of disruption. To them the fact that the 
growth of colonial nationalism has dispelled the dream of 
imperial federation signifies not the approaching dismember- 
ment of the Empire, but only a mistake made by the 
over-confident practitioners of historical science, and by the 
statesmen who have drawn from that risky source the in- 
spiration of their imperial policy. 

The quest of modern students of history after a single 
formula comprehending the evolution of the Empire as a 
whole, seems chiefly to be responsible for a popular mis- 
apprehension of the characteristics which distinguish the 
British Empire of to-day from all its contemporaries or prede- 
cessors. “ The Expansion of England ” is a phrase signifying 
the idea of a territorial expansion of the British nation; 
like that of the American nation over the territories west 
of the Mississippi, which has not proved incompatible with 
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the maintenance of a national union under a federal govern- 
ment. Had the exponents of the “ expansion ” theory con- 
fined their conception to the spreading of the English over 
Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, their idea would have 
hcon legitimate enough ; even though time already is proving 
that the expansion has been racial, not national ; heralding 
the birth of separate nations, not the enlargement of the old 
nation; while the dominant influence is not the unifying 
consciousness of a common nationality, but the centrifugal 
impetus generated by a sentiment of national distinctivenes. 

But the so-called “ expansion of England *’ was not con- 
fined, popularly at any rate, to the territories which are now 
being occupied by autonomous populations of white men. 
The popularized formula was stretched, despite the warning 
of its author,^ to embrace the growth of British dominion 
in India as well. Consequently, the theory of a Greater 
Britain has been exposed by its logical completion to effective 
attack from those critics who, while too insular to dispute 
the soundness of the conception tis regards the self-governing 
colonies, have pointed triumphantly to India as the in- 
superable obstacle to the fixation of England’s expansion by 
the agency of federal principles. " What will you do with 
India ? ” has been the pertinent question of a past generation 
of anti-federahsts, and of the critics of Mr. Chamberlain 
at the beginning of the new centm’y. 

Indeed, the inclusion of India involves the reductio ad 
aimrdum of that imperial-federation theory which forms the 
logical complement of the expansion-of-England theory. The 
latter now safely may be treated as a purely artificial 
hypothesis; a useful aid in its day towards the lucid co- 
ordination of historical incidents, but a dangerous imposture 
if regarded as a scientific principle, by reference to which the 
present generation of Englishmen may understand the trend 
of their imperial destiny, and shape their political endeavour 
in harmony therewith. 

The modern starting-point of constructive imperialism 
must be the admission that it is impossible to imagine any 
parallelism whatever between the connection of England with 
1 Of. “ The Expansion of England”; by J. E. Seeley. 2nd Course, LecU I. 
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India and tlia other dependencies on the one hand, and with 
the colonial States on the other hand. Those two great 
divisions of the Empire, differing radically in their consti- 
tutional nature, differ also in the comparative urgency of the 
problems they present. Englishmen of to-day cannot escaiie 
the colonial question, because the growth of the colonies into 
nations necessitates a corresponding change in the colonial 
connection, unless the coming nations, repelled by the restrict- 
ivenesB of the imperial system, are to drift apart altogether. 
On the other hand, there is no irrepressible demand for any 
change in the connection of England with the subject 
dependencies, which might remain outwardly the same, even 
while the new nations peacefully severed themselves from 
the mother country. Doubtless, it was impossible for the 
imperial federahsts to exclude India from their constructive 
schemes, because, apart from the temptation to frame a 
uniform or comprehensive system, the military liability of 
England in her dependencies must have proved a deterrent 
to the other States ; just as the negro question in America 
would deter the Canadians, were they otherwise agreeable, 
from transforming their Provinces into responsible States of 
the American Union. But those same imperial liabilities do 
not make England the less desirable as an ally, because the 
ordinary terms of alliance between independent countries 
do not reach so far. Thus it would be possible for England 
gradually to exchange her colonial connection with Canada, 
Australia, Hew Zealand, and South Africa for an alliance 
with those countries, irrespective of her possession of de- 
pendencies; just as the Triple and Dual Alliances do not 
impose upon Austria or Eussia any responsibility for the 
African protectorates of their respective allies. 

Yet the idea of a mere aUiance does not satisfy the well- 
established faith of English imperialism. It fails to provide 
for the future organic unity of the Empire, which English- 
men instinctively forecast from the circumstances of their 
past history. Ikirther, in history alliances are ephemeral. 
Here, then, is the sense of a deficiency conflicting with the 
conviction that alliance is the only practicable form of 
permanent union between the white nations of the Empire. 
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The main deficiency may be filled by the conception that 
the dependencies of England themselves may supply the 
organic link, uniting the mother country witli her daughter 
States in an imperial partnership adapted for carrying on the 
work of administering the subject countries. At the present 
time, it is true, the colonial nations have scant sympathy 
with the Eoman imperialism of the English people, in which 
they have no part or lot.^ Yet Eoman imperialism — the 
imperialism of “ The White Man’s Burden ” — ^is becoming 
characteristic of English-speaking democracy. If the English 
nation has absorbed the idea of a national duty in the 
guardianship of India, its faith can be attributed, by hostile 
critics, to the perverse influence of aristocratic ambitions. 
But the same cannot be said of the American democracy, 
which, in defiance of its own traditions and of all predictions, 
now has definitely assumed the responsibilities of Eoman 
imperialism. It is a commonplace that democracy sometimes 
acts by instinct regardless of Hie weight of argument; and 
the fact is illustrated clearly by the behaviour of tho 
American people in determining the momentous question 
raised by the result of the Spanish War. Keason and pre- 
cedent were aU against the imperialists, who seemed to feel 
the hopelessness of the task which they had undertaken. 
Even so convinced an imperiahst os Theodore Eoosevelt 
shrank from the blunt issue, and sought to evade the tradi- 
tional prejudice against Eoman imperialism by describing the 
occupation of the Philippines as nothing more serious than 
the natural continuation of that " expansion ” which already 
had carried the nation westwards, from the Alleghany 
Mountains to the shores of the Pacific. In effect he adopted 
the popular distortion of the “ expansion-of-England ” theory, 
and transferred it boldly to American soil. But the event 
proved the futility of so audacious a subterfuge. The 
American democracy, bewildered by debate, took refuge in 
its native instinct. Having all unwittingly become lord of 
the Philippine Islands, it resolved to accept the trust for 

^ NeverthelesB, during the South African War large funds were raised 
in Australasia and elsewhere in relief of the Indian famine of that 
time. 
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no better reason than a cliildish faith in " manifest 
destiny.” ^ 

It is difficult to exaggerate the moral influence which the 
conversion to Roman imperialism of the American people 
ultimately may exert upon the sentiment of the new demo- 
cracies within the British Empire. Canadians never have 
escaped the intellectual influence of the neighbouring re- 
public, exerted through the channels of personal contact and 
of periodical literature. The magnetism of America is 
acknowledged by the Australians, who organized their Com- 
monwealth upon the American principle of federation, and 
dream of a continental future rivalling the career of the 
United States. In South Africa the germ of Roman im- 
perialism, unhappily liable to deformation by the local native 
problem, exists in the contagion of British, American, and 
Australian ideas through the corresponding elements in the 
new population. The fact that formerly the bias of colonial 
sentiment, notably in Australia, was against Roman im- 
lierialism, may be attributed chiefly to the tradition and 
example of the American republic, which was admired as 
the classical example of modem democracy untainted by 
old-world influences. Accordingly the conversion to im- 
perialism of the American Republic may be expected 
to prepare the ground for a reaction in the younger demo- 
cracies, just as the conversion of England to nationalism and 
protection would remove the mainstay of the Cobdenite 
tradition throughout the world. 

Thus the contagion of ideas is likely to work a change in 
the attitude of those colonial democracies which hitherto 
have been indifferent or hostile to the principle of dominion 
over subject races. Yet it is within the power of British 
statesmanship to foster and energize this imperial instinot, 
and thereby to invest the prospect of alhance, not only with 
a wider scope and a nobler purpose than mere defensive 
or commercial interests, but also with a sentimental sanction 
— the sense of a common duty to fulfil ; a sanction more 

^ The American fatalist instinct may be traced (e.g.) throiigbout the 
writings of Oapt. A. T. Mahan. The writer was striick by the strength 
of this instinct amongst all classes of Americans at tliat time (1899). 
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potent and enduring than the seutiinent of blood and tradi- 
tion, which leaves out the Cape Dutch mid Canadian French, 
and is worked sometimes so as to antagonize the impulse of 
all the native-born. 

The difficulty of reducing an ultimate ideal into a present- 
day policy never has been more clearly illustrated than by 
the disheartening experiences of the imperial federalists. It 
is easy now to see how the conception of imperial federation 
conflicts with inexorable facta, so that an active policy em- 
bodying it was foredoomed to failure. The lesson learned, 
it devolves upon constructive imperialists to frame an alter- 
native policy for to-day, with more regard for the natural 
tendency of colonial nationalism. Nor does the present 
political situation in England seem unfavourable to the 
introduction of new imperial ideals. On all hands the old 
ideals are being examined with renewed interest. The sense 
of crisis is admitted by many, who acknowledge that, as 
regards the colonial question, they are groping in perplexity. 
The Unionists, during their long tenure of offioo, have demon- 
strated the futility of the imperial federalist policy. Their 
record of the past decade includes constant interference with 
colonial anti -alien legislation, in the name of “imperial 
interests ” ; the Zollverein ultimatum (1897), since retracted ; 
the anti-national rules imposed upon the contingents (1899); 
the forcible amendment of the Commonwealth Bill (1900); 
the anti-national defence programme (1902) ; and finally, the 
Alaska boundary betrayal (1903). These incidents, illus- 
trating the dogged perseverance of the imperial federalists, 
while productive of no progress towards the receding goal of 
federation, have provoked colonial nationalists into thinking 
more seriously of eventual separation, instead of dallying with 
the idea of imperial alliance as a permanent alternative. 

Here, then, is an opening for a constructive imperialism 
to supersede the federation programme and the policy of 
exasperating pin-pricks. The new policy would seek to foster 
the self-reliant spirit, and promote the self-supporting 
activity, of colonial nationalism ; with a view, first, to placing 
the new nations in an independent position suitable for 
alliance with England, and ultimately to developing that 
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alliance into an imperial partnership. By tradition the 
Liberal party is identified with the concession of colonial 
autonomy. But Liberal policy called a halt, from which it 
has not yet moved, when it htwi completed the negative work 
of freeing the colonies from the principal restrictions upon 
their domestic autonomy. It is said that the original 
intention was to facilitate and encourage their growth into 
independent nations; the expectation being that, given the 
opportunity for peaceful separation, they would not be 
reluctant to take advantage of it. However that may be, 
there is now a call for the due continuation of Liberal 
tradition ; modified only by a warm recognition of the fact 
that colonial nationalism, however restive under British 
supremacy, is eager for the British aUiance as an alteraat- 
ive to the complete separation naturally contemplated by 
the elder Liberals. Accordingly, an imperial policy which 
resumed the thread of the older Liberal tradition would now 
undertake the positive work of endowing the new nations 
with the larger national functions hitherto withheld in the 
name of imperial unity. 

Unhappily, the existing Liberal party has failed to rise 
to the occasion. For the suggested policy of co-operation 
already has been followed, of recent years, in certain inci- 
dents wherein the Liberal party has played a lamentable 
part. In the Alaskan boundary affair, while the British 
Government was backing the Canadian claim for unrestricted 
arbitration, the Liberal leaders made no sign of sympathy ; 
barely disguising their preference for the old colonial policy 
of sacrificing Canada upon the altar of the United States. 
Indeed, it may be said that the Liberals, if only by their 
significant silence, consistently advocated the disgraceful 
solution which the Unionist Government finally accepted 
in panic. Again, the scheme of partnership in a state- 
owned Pacific cable sm’mounted all its obstacles without 
the blessing of the Liberal leaders. Again, the South 
African War, which appealed to the younger nations as a 
grand example of co-operation in defence, was, and remains, 
nothing else than a millionaire’s jingo affair in the eyes of 
the Liberal party. That party, again, has pronounced an 
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absolute veto upon the employment of Chinese in the 
Transvaal; thereby actually I'etrogressing from the position 
reached by the elder Idberala^ Finally, the imperial 
contribution of the Liberal party to the present fiscal 
controversy consists in the tacit insinuation, springing 
from the obsession of an obsolete fiscal fallacy, that the 
younger nations are bent upon exploiting the generosity 
of the mother country, without any sincere intention of 
fulfilling their professions as to reciprocal concessions. By 
insisting upon reciprocity in free imports as the only possible 
basis of ]3referential trade, the liberals have ensnared them- 
selves in the position which the Unionists evacuated only 
because it proved to be a cvl de sac. 

The only pretence of constructive Liberal imperialism 
seems to lie in the suggestion that the colonies might agree 
to give a preference to British trade in retiu’u for gratuitous 
naval protection, consular sevviocs, and tho liko. In other 
words, whereas the whole problem arises Ix'oni tho ovolntion 
of colonies into nations, liberal imperialism apparently 
cannot rise above the helpless conception of colonial per« 
petuation.* 

Accordingly, the hope of a progressive imperial policy 

1 Cf. pp. 131-2. 

^ Liberal leaders, if they go eo far aa to profess positive imperial ideas, 
seem to take the same line as the Duke of Devonshire. The writer, at 
any rate, is unaware of any more constructive Liberal statement. 

“At its very beat, this is a plan for uniting tho Empire by a series of 
commercial treaties ; but commercial treaties are instruments which are 
negotiated between independent states, and it is not — and the idea of an 
Empire united by commercial treaties does not convey, docs not imply, a 
very high standard of union. . . . 

“ In my opinion, we disparage ourselves too much when we say that we 
do nothing for onr colonies. We send to them emigrants, much of the 
flower of our manhood. We provide for them, almost without charge, 
their maritime defence, , . . our diplomatic and consular ser vices. We 
find them the capited they require, . . . and in my opinion the greatest 
of colonial interests is that the United Kingdom should be rich and able 
to find these things.” — ^Duke of Devonshire, at Liverpool, Jan, 10, 1904. 

“ Mr. Ohamberlain was under a complete delusion about the colonies. 
They were getting on perfectly well. Canada was amazingly prosperous, 
and did not need help, and would he perfectly contented if things wont on 
as at present," — Mr. Bryce, M.P., at Stroud, Eeb. 4, 1905. 
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seems to rest with the other party, which has, by its own 
failures, demonstrated the need of a reformed imperialism. 
After all, those very mistakes have resulted from that 
progressive spirit which traditionally is Liberalism, but is 
found wanting in the Liberals. An example of Unionist 
adaptability was the admission of Sir Frederick Borden, 
shortly after the Conference of 1902, as a member of the 
new Imperial Defence Committee, and the discussion there 
of the defence c[uestion from that Canadian point of view 
which official imperialism had opposed consistently up to 
that time. If a nominally Conservative Government thus 
has exhibited the genuine spirit of Liberalism, the credit 
perhaps is due to the stimulating co-operation of that pro- 
gressive wing which lately has been reorganized upon a more 
effective basis. True, the leader of the new Liberal-Unionist 
party has been responsible, as Colonial Secretary, for most of 
the misdirected efforts which have been described. Kever- 
theless, Mr. Chamberlain’s undaunted perseverance represents 
the solitary oasis in the barren wilderness of contemporary 
English Liberalism. He, at any rate, preserves the open- 
minded coinage which d^pises the superficial consistency 
dear to the narrow partisan ; and does not sbi’ink from 
abandoning a policy which is discredited, so soon as circum- 
stances indicate a surer road to an approximate goal. By 
discarding the Zollverein in favour of reciprocity he has 
substituted already, in one important department, the 
principle of alliance for the principle of federation. Some 
day that change of principle will be recognized as the epoch- 
making feature of his imperial statesmanship. Therefore it 
may be expected that, as the predominance of colonial 
nationalism becomes more and more evident through the 
experience of successive events, Mr. Chamberlain, or his 
successors, will not refuse to identify the Liberal-Unionists 
with the full programme of collective imperialism.^ 

The new policy, steadfastly respecting the existing rights 
of autonomy, will avoid the petty interference with colonial 

^ The phraee “ coUecliive ’’ iinperialiBin is reported to have been used 
by Mr. Deakin, and is adopted here for want of a better, being handier 
than “ co-operative.” 
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legiBlation which is prompted by the anti-national conception 
of “imperial interests.” Thus it would disavow the hypo- 
critical fiction that all British subjects enjoy equal privileges 
within the Empire. In deference to that fiction, a Bengal 
coolie, for example, may not be debarred straightforwardly 
upon social or economic grounds from seeking a livelihood in 
Natal or Australia; although his exclusion is permitted if 
effected by the tortuous and irritating device of an impassable 
" education test.” Eefusing to countenance a subterfuge so 
demoralizing to all concerned, the new policy would recognize 
frankly the disagreeable fact of racial incompatibility, which 
must be respected if the white man in Australia, South 
Africa, or British Columbia is to iireserve his democratic 
civilization, and the white man in India his beneficent 
dominion. 

Again, the spontaneous development of national character 
is impeded by the surviving practice of sending oiit governors 
and decorations from the mother country. An important 
step towards emancipation from the tyranny of exotic social 
models was achieved by Canada, when the right of appointing 
provincial governors was assumed by the federal Government, 
and exercised in practice to exclude all but Canadians. Un- 
doubtedly the same reform would have been effected ere now 
in Australia were it not for the inter-provincial jealousy which 
prompts each of the federated colonies to maintain the 
affectation of sovereign dignity. Although the political 
position usually is harmless, and occasionally even beneficial, 
the social infinenoe of the imported governor often has much 
to do with the contrast, which travellers have to admit, 
between the refreshing simplicity of the best American society 
and the unnatural aristocratic mimicry of a colonial capital.'*^ 

Accordingly, the new policy would favour the appoint- 
ment of native-born governors to represent the King in the 
self-governing colonies ; and would seek gradually to terminate 
the pernicious system whereby colonial politicians and others 
are tempted to look beyond the approval of their own country- 
men for a titular recognition of patriotic services. 

* E.g., Sydney, under a recent regime, which was thoroughly diataetefnl 
to the hest ol the residents. 
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But in completing the fabric of autonomy, by far the 
moat important and arduoua task is the reconstruction of 
the defence programme. Here the substitution of the national 
for the federal principle is likely to be resisted strenuously 
by those imperialists who still endorse the abortive prospectus 
of 1902. On the military side the task is easy, because 
they already have lost the day, and seem to have recognized 
the obvious determination of the colonial nations to develop 
and control their own military resources, quite independently 
of our organization. But while the federalists’ now tacitly 
admit that the institution of separate military systems cannot 
be suppressed, they are combating the complementary idea of 
separate navies with redoubled energy ; ^ inspired, perhaps, by 
the conviction that in this particular matter the ultimate 
possibility of imperial federation is hanging in the balance. 

Incidentally it is instructive to notice the confusion, both 
intellectual and practical, into which the whole naval question 
has been brought by the attempt to enlist strategical theory 
upon the side of imperial federation. We are constantly 
being told that, assuming “ one fleet under one control,” no 
State of the Empire need make separate provision against 
maritime risks j that, if this "one fleet” fails to maintain 
the command of the sea, the Empire is doomed in every part, 
and isolated effort becomes useless. Yet that doctrine, 
preached with the air of hierarchical infallibility to Australian 
and Canadian nationalists, never yet has been accepted by 
England herself. At the Conference of 1902, no sooner had 
Lord Sclborne launched the papal homily against the heretical 
tendencies of Australian naval opinion, than Mr. Brodrick 
came forward to explain what large land forces were main- 
tained for the defence of England, " in view of the possibility 
of our at any time losing the command of the sea.” * It is 

^ ReoenUy a deputation waited upon tlie Prime Minister in order to 
urge that the naval question should be re-oponed, apparently on the old 
lines, at the conference proposed by the Government in connection with 
tlie fiscal controversy. Neither upon this occasion, nor in a lengthy 
correspondence in Ilie Times, was there any important suggestion of a 
new naval scheme, or any indication that the old policy of trying to 
extract unconditional subsidies was realized to bo a hopeless anachronism. 

“ Report, p. 28 . 
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difficult to appreciate the wisdom of scolding the Australians 
for talcing their cue from the mother oonntry. The truth 
seems to be, that the simple theory of sca-power has been 
exaggerated and perverted into an argument for imperial 
federation. To assume, either that command of the sea always 
can be absolutely inviolable all over the world, or that a 
single reverse must be the signal for surrender, revolts the 
common sense of Englishmen, no less than that of Australians 
and Canadians. Accordingly, the practical instinct of each 
people insists upon certain subsidiary precautions against the 
special dangers which would be incurred by them respectively, 
in the event of a partial or temporary failure of the British 
fleet. Eor Englishmen the special risk is invasion from the 
neighbouring continent ; and therefore they refuse to disband 
the home defence forces mentioned by Mr. Brodrick. Eor 
Australians, on the other hand, the special risk is the raiding 
of their extensive coastal trade routes, which play so large a 
part in inter-colonial communications; and therefore their 
sensible policy is to provide themselves with a subsidiary 
squadron for policing their waters against “ Alabama ” raiders. 
The positive weakening of imperial naval efficiency, not to 
mention the additional expense, which results already from 
the forced ascendency of the extreme doctrine, is exemplified 
by the proposed organization of the Australian squadron 
under the new Agreement.^ 

Undoubtedly the reform of the naval programme has been 
rendered more difficult by the fact that )he Admiralty oracle 
has been commandeered by the imperial federalists. Yet an 
official pronouncement need not represent the last word in 
the question of imperial naval defence. After all, it is not 
so long since the late War Office attempted to assert the 
same papal authority in the military sphere. The sacred 
principle of “ one army under one control " was to be carried 
into practice by recruiting in the colonies, or by raising 
colonial regiments as part of the imperial army. The diffi- 
culty as to rates of pay, which the Admiralty has failed to 
solve in its Australian scheme, was an obstacle to the military 
project likewise. But the insurmountable barrier was the 
1 nf 
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deep-rooted dislike of the new democracies for the idea of 
an old-world military caste, of ill-controlled liability for 
foreign wars, — ^in short, of the vague thing termed " militarism.” 
Yet the failure to create “ one army under one control ” did 
not prevent useful assistance being rendered by the colonial 
contingents in the lata war. It is true that at the Con- 
ference of 1902 the Pall Mall officials hardly concealed their 
lingering partiality for the lost cause. But probably most 
Englishmen, having withdrawn from the War Office the re- 
spect which they still feel for the Admiralty, are ready to 
agree with the colonial nationalists when the latter argue 
that independent military organizations, each developing the 
system of warfare best suited to its national environment, can 
come together upon the battlefield “ under one control," with 
brighter prospects than the “one army” which has been 
trained to the rigid and narrow uniformity always charac- 
teristie of centralized administration. 

Accordingly, the naval iJoUcy of collective imperialism 
will be based upon the belief that the obvious advantage in 
war of having the fleet " under one control ” is not necessarily 
impaired if that fleet consists, not of uniform squadrons, but 
of allied navies ; speaking the same language, and accustomed 
to combine for manoeuvres “under one control.” History, 
even the oracular history issued by the Admiralty, is not 
always unfavourable to naval alliances. To support the 
“Memorandum on Sea Power,” which was laid before the 
last Colonial Conference, the official historian selected two 
naval episodes from the story of ancient Greece, by way of 
illustrating the vital importance of command of the seas.^ 
One was the naval battle of Salamis, which forced the 
Persians to abandon their overland invasion ; the other was 
the defeat of the Athenian fleet, which sealed the doom of 
the Athenian army in Sicily. But the selection of those 
examples is unfortunate for the doctrine of “ one fleet.” The 
victory of Salamis was won by an Athenian navy, reinforced 
to nearly double its own strength by the squadrons of the 
allies, — contemptible "local navies,” found and manned by 
independent States ; and freely placed, only when the crisis 
> Beport, p. 64 
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was imminent, “ under one control.” On tlie other hand, the 
Athenian Armada, eventually destroyed in the harbour of 
Syracuse, practically was the “ one fleet ” of the mighty 
Empire which had supplanted the Delian League of free 
States, the victors of Salamis; a fleet maintained by cash 
subsidies, the " voluntary " tribute of the former allies, now 
helpless dependents ; who, when the hired bulwarks sank, had 
bitter reason to repent the slothful sacrifice of their naval 
independence. Doubtless in the intoxicating heyday of the 
Athenian Empire there were imperialists enough to denounce 
the heresy of “ local navies ” ; and the analogy is one which 
the Admiralty has done well to revive. 

In fashioning from small beginnings the foundation of 
the future naval alliance, collective imperialism will be guided 
by local conditions, and attach no value to unnatural uni- 
formity. It will foster naval enterprise upon the linos chosen 
by the several nations themselves. For Australia, the scheme 
drawn up by the colonial commandants in 1899, or that 
recommended by Captain Oreswell in 1902, might be mado 
the basis of an immediate programme.^ Canada, with her 
less important coastline, seems naturally to prefer the as- 
sumption of responsibility for Halifax and Esquimault.® By 
way of more actively encouraging “ the maritime spirit,” the 
Canadian Government appears to contemplate the further 
development of the miniature fleet which protects the fisheries. 
Also it is said to contemplate the organization, under its own 
control, of a Naval Eeserve ; in which hereafter we may hope 
to see storm-beaten fishermen representing the oldest colony 
and the newest province — the island before the gateway of 
the Dominion. 

Doubtless many years must elapse before the new 
nationahst motive gains a sufficient supremacy, especially in 
New Zealand and South Africa, to ensure the willing accept- 
ance of naval responsibilitieB upon the commensurate national 
scale. Nevertheless, the independent evolution of British 
naval policy seems to be tending, of its own accord, in a 

* See Appendices to Chapter VIIL 

“ At the time of going to press it is again reported that this has been 
actually arranged. 
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direction which coincides with the imperial policy here 
advocated. As regards strategical principles, the latest pro- 
nouncement issued by the Admiralty seems to imply a 
renunciation of “one control,” in the sense of centralized 
control, in favour 'of decentralized responsibility and spon- 
taneous co-operation. 

“ The hostile fleets will be represented next year by various big 
cruisers (as a skeleton enemy), which will start on unknown dates 
from unknown places to represent the movements of the imaginary 
Power. The Commanders-in-Chief and other Flag Officers all over 
the world will have to act throughout on their own initiative ; they 
will he responsible for keeping a continuous touch with the enemy 
and for continuous mutual co-operation ; they will concert together 
beforehand their plana for mutual support, and the Port Admirals 
and other stationary officers must instantly comply with the requests 
of the Admirals at sea. In no ease mil references to the Admiralty 
he pmnitted.” — Tim Times, Dec. 12, 1904. 

AHHUTTiiu g hereafter the political co-operation of allied 
governments, the principle enunciated by the Admiralty seems 
just as applicable to the separate national squadrons of those 
governments, as to the distributed squadrons of a single 
federal authority. In short, the question of sea-power, as 
affecting imperial consolidation, is no longer naval hut purely 
political. 

Further, under conditions of separate national responsi- 
bility there would be a brighter prospect of efficiency and 
progress in naval organization. For there would bo more 
room for the influence of national pride and national emula- 
tion, such as came into play with consiriouous advantage in 
the South African War. The tendency of this influence 
might he to produce some differentiation of naval tactics by 
the separate nations, making their combination more adapt- 
able to the varying contingencies of war. The special value 
of each unit would become known in the course of the annual 
combined manoeuvres ; which would be an integral feature of 
the naval alliance, and would keep alive the spirit of friendly 
emnlation making for efficiency. Moreover, independent 
navies would mean a wider and more plentiful distribution of 

19 
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shipbuilding yards, docking facilities, ordnance factories, and 
the hke. Thus the Empire would become hydra-headed, its 
vitality or recuperative power no longer depending upon the 
immunity of a single “ heart.” 

Fart of the recent naval reorganization has been the 
abolition of the North Atlantic squadron, based on Halifax, 
and the substitution of an Atlantic fleet based on G-ibraltar. 
The ultimate object of the new imperial policy would be the 
restoration of this fleet to Halifax, as the principal division 
of a Canadian navy. For the present it is significant that 
the withdrawal from Halifax has aroused no colonialist 
agitation, as it would have done in former times, but has 
served rather to renew the nationalist demand for a self- 
respecting naval policy.^ 

As a practical pohcy seeking the sanction of the elector- 
ate, collective imperialism has decided advantages. It tends 
unquestionably to reduce expenditure by remedying gradually 
the unjust distribution of imperial naval taxation. On the 
other hand, the federalist programme of cash subsidies tends 
in the opposite direction ; because the foremost of the new 
nations have made it manifest that they dislike the principle 
too thoroughly to tax themselves for its sake in anything 
like a fair proportion, if at all. Consequently, perseverance 
in the federalist pohcy involves a continual increase in 
the excessive proportion of naval taxation ah’eady home by 
the mother country. But the nationahst leaders, in both 
Canada and Australia, in putting forward their own schemes 
of defence, have stated emphatically that they desire to 
reheve the British taxpayer.® To take them at their word is 
the pohcy now proposed, by adopting and encouraging what- 

i The Montreal SeraM suggests the natural way for Canada to con- 
tribute to Imperial defences in the present state of her financial ability 
would be for the Government to assume the maintenance of Halifax and 
Esquimault. The country, says the Herald, would not grudge the expense, 
national pride would be stimulated, and England could depend upon the 
positions being kept up to the standard. The journal adds that, while 
the reported withdrawal of imperial troops aroused interest, it is worthy 
of remark that no criticism was heard nor was any apprehension dis- 
played. — ^Reuter, Dec. 21, 1904, 

» Cf. pp. 163, 169. 
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ever programme each country puts forward as most suitable 
to itself. 

Against the temptation of lighter burdens must be 
set the inevitable outcry that the new policy encourages 
separatist tendencies. To that line of objection there is only 
one reply. Granting fully that it does encourage a narrow 
republican sentiment where that exists, after all it does not 
make separation inevitable. On the other hand, the federalist 
programme does make separation an ultimate probability, 
because it antagonises the owerpowering force of national 
sentiment, and in fact is tolerated only in abeyance. Thus 
the policy of collective imperialism stands revealed as a 
magnificent speculation, offered as an alternative to eventual 
disruption and national isolation. 

The speculative element of course is the open question 
whether the new nations, having gained autonomy on the 
full national scale (signified by independent organization for 
defence), will find their interests served by an alliance with 
the mother country. For the ultimate sanction of the pro- 
posed alliance, namely, the sense of a common duty in the 1 
administration of the dependencies, may not take root and 
grow BO rapidly as to keep pace with the eventuation of the 
colonial nations. This consideration introduces a further 
characteristic feature of the new imperial policy — ^namely, the 
full utilization of every agency to counteract the separatist 
tendency during the formative and critical period of colonial 
nationalism. It may be hoped that the influence of these 
several agencies will suffice to keep uppermost the ideal 
of alliance, as the new nations, gradually and successively, 
enter upon the era of mature national life. 

The selection and employment of suitable agencies will 
be determined by reference to colonial nationahsm. No 
agency antagonistic to that sentiment can be employed pro- 
fitably, and no agency favoured by it can be discarded wisely. 
By virtue of this principle it is incumbent upon English 
imperialists to take up the question of commercial reciprocity ; 
with a view to devising a system favourable to the objects of 
colonial nationalism, without being prejudicial to English 
national interests. For there can be no dispute, except by 
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those who do not like the truth, as to the question of fact, 
namely that the majority in Canada, Australia, and Few 
Zealand, favour reciprocity with England. The kind of re- 
ciprocity so favoured varies according to the stage of national 
eventuation at which the particular colony has arrived. 
Therefore, since the evolution of colonial nationalism proceeds 
along well-established lines, English imperialists safely may 
adapt their poUoy of reciprocity to the form favoured by 
Canada and Australia, namely, the recognition of national 
interests as the predominant consideration. In practice the 
policy would be fulfilled by the negotiation of commercial 
treaties as between independent nations, ignoring the obstruct- 
ive expectations implied by the terms “colony” and “mother 
country.” On the principle that the nation is the real 
political unit. South Africa would be treated as a whole. 
An imperial most-favoured-nation clause might be devised to 
lessen the multiplicity of treaties, the main principle being 
' preference to imperial trade over foreign trade. 

At the same time it is not necessary to introduce the 
pretence of an equal national status, as the basis of commer- 
cial negotiation, in oases where colonialist sentiment is in fact 
predominant, and there is no prospect of the colony recogniz- 
ing national responsibility in the department of defence. 
Then the mother country m^ht reasonably expect a pre- 
ference as a “donative out of loyalty,” without granting 
reciprocal concession j the bargain being a deliberate recogni- 
tion, for the time being, of free naval defence and the like. 
Perhaps this primitive method meets the present circum- 
stances of South Africa. There the mother country lately 
has made vast sacrifices in order to lay secure foundations 
of national potentiality. But the colonial elements of the 
future nation hardly have begun to combine as yet ; and rural 
development is still in the pastoral stage, raw material being 
the chief exported article, instead of food. Under existing 
conditions, colonial preference in the Enghsh tariff pre- 
supposes colonial agriculture. 

But the ease for preferential trade is -wider and more 
permanent than the necessity of setting in motion some 
popular principle of consolidation to accompany the develop- 
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merit of independence in national defence. For a permanent 
alliance seems to be an unworkable conception, discounte- 
nanced by history, unless the economic interests of the allies 
can be made interdependent upon each other to a greater 
degree than upon those of foreign countries. Under existing 
conditions there is a tendency throughout the Empire for 
foreign trade to increase at the expense of imperial trade ; 
being the natural result of the more rapid commercial pro- 
gress which foreign countries have achieved under protection, 
as compared with England. If this tendency is permitted to 
grow unchecked, the final result must be a considerable 
divergence of economic interests, such as will impede the 
whole-hearted exercise of mutual support when the national 
interests of a particular partner-State are threatened by the 
action of a foreign Power. It may be that it is easy to 
overestimate the importance of economic forces in shaping 
national destinies. Yet it seems to be true that even 
ephemeral alliances have not been maintained successfully 
without regard to commercial as well as to defensive or 
sentimental connections. Therefore there is all the more 
necessity, when the ideal is a permanent alliance with a 
sentimental sanction, to minimize the obstructive friction of 
economic interests ; by taking permanent measures to direct 
the external trade of the allies towards each other, rather 
than towards the countries which some day may be inclined 
to challenge the national policy of one or other partner- 


State. 

Another instrument of imperial co-operation strongly 
favoured by colonial nationalists is the extension aud 
cheapening of imperial maritime communications. In this 
matter Canada led the way by the introduction of penny 
postage in 1898, which since has been adopted almost 
throughout the Empire. A further measure would be 
the extension of cheap postage to printed matter, especially 
newspapers and magazines, which at present do not circulate 
freely between the various countries of the Empire. To 
Canada also is due the chief credit for the inception and 
completion of the Pacific Cable, which was opened for 
traffic in December 1903. 
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The history of the Pacific Cable illustrates at once the 
importance of the principle which it embodies, and the 
difficulties which have to be encountered. It is obvious 
that the success of closer union in any form depends largely 
upon mutual sympathy between various parts of the Empire ; 
and that such sympathy postulates cheap and rapid facilities 
for communication, in connection with the press no less than 
with commerce and defence. In the past one great obstacle 
to mutual understanding has been the poverty of colonial 
news in the English newspapera, and mcc versd, owing to the 
prohibitive cost of cabled inteUigenoe. The same difficulty 
affects emigration, especially to Australasia; the sense of 
severance being more acute when a telegram is prohibitively 
expensive, while a letter cannot be answered in less than 
three months. Hence came the conception of an imperial 
cable system, girdling the Empire, to the realization of which 
Sir Sandford Fleming in Canada, and others in England and 
Australasia, have devoted untiring energy. The essence of 
the imperial system is ownership by partner-States of the 
Empire, experience having shown that the monopoly so long 
exercised by private enterprise is an insuperable obstruction 
to the due extension and cheapening of cable services. After 
many years of spasmodic negotiation, an imperial partnership, 
for the purpose of constructing and operating a cable from 
Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand, was formed on the 
following basis (1899). The United Elingdom and Canada 
each were to be responsible for five eighteenths of the cost ; 
New Zealand, Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria, 
for two eighteenths each. It was proposed that the new 
cable should transmit ordinary messages from Australia to 
England at the initial rate of 3s. per word ; the existing rate 
by the old route being 4s. lOd. ; and from Australia to 
Canada at the rate of 2s., the rate being from 9s. to 10s. by 
the old route. Deficits, if experienced, were to be made up 
by _pro mta contributions from the several Governments. 

When the project thus had reached a practical stage the 
monopolists, represented by the Eastern Extension Company, 
took alarm. Their deputation waited upon the British Govern- 
ment, to protest against State competition, but met with no 
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encouragement. Accordingly they turned their attention to 
the Australian Governments, and evolved an ingenious plan 
of campaign, taMng full advantage of the intercolonial dis- 
sension which characterized and distracted the unfederated 
colonies. In former years the Eastern Extension mono- 
poHsts had refused to reduce rates except on condition of 
special subsidies, thus taking away with one hand what they 
gave with the other. But now, faced by the prospect of the 
competition which their own action had pfovoked, they 
proposed, without asking for any subsidy, to make a new 
connection with England, by laying a cable to connect 
Australia with the Gape, and gradually to reduce the tariff 
to 2b. 6d. per word, thus undercutting the rate suggested by 
the Pacific Gable authorities. One condition, however, of the 
proposed reduction was the maintenance of a minimum 
average amount of annual trafiic; such as palpably would 
not be secured if the available business was to be shared by 
a competing cable. Therefore acceptance of the offer was 
tantamount, not only to a rejection of the Pacific project 
already agreed upon in principle, but to an actual guarantee 
of the existing monopoly. Also there were attached other 
conditions, designed to give the company a position equal or 
superior to that of its government rival in competition for 
business. 

The proposal was admirably calculated to achieve its 
object, considering the internecine jealousies of the colonial 
Governments. It was accepted readily by ‘Western Australia, 
South Australia, and Tasmania (not being parties to the 
Pacific project), which were favoured immediately with the 
first instalment of the promised reduction. Meantime it 
created discord in Queensland, New South Wales, and 
"V^iotoria. 

On the one side there was the argument of " a bird in 
the hand,” the Pacific Gable not having been begun as yet. 
On the other side, if a partner-State became officially 
instrumental in modifying the business situation in view of 
which the partnership had been arranged, its action would 
constitute a breach of faith with the other partner-States. 
That view was urged upon the wavering Australian Govern- 
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merits by the Pacific Cable Board, and by the Canadian 
Government. The latter threatened withdrawal, and the 
hopes of the monopolists were raised. However, Queensland 
and New Zealand remained staunch throughout. But when 
Victoria, after some hesitation, likewise turned a deaf ear 
to the charmer. New South Wales, in the true spirit of 
colonialism, could not resist the temptation to score off 
her rival by scouring for herself the proffered advantages. 
Thus the petty jealousy which seemed to have become a 
chronic disease and a paramount motive with the politicians 
of the mother colony, intervened once more upon the eve of 
federation to thwart the national interests of Australia. 
Despite the pending transference of his department to the 
Commonwealth, the Postmaster of New South Wales signed 
a contract with the Eastern Extension Company by which 
the prospects of profitably operating the Pacific Cable were 
injured materially. This agi-eemont, together with those of 
the other colonies, presently were inherited by the Common- 
wealth department, and constitute a difficulty which is not 
yet solved. 

Under the circumstances it is matter for regret that the 
lengthy negotiations which resulted in the Pacific Cable 
partnership were not protracted a few years more. Eor the 
attack of the Eastern Extension Company, which was pushed 
to success behind the shelter of ooloniaJist jealousies, would 
have been repelled abruptly by a federal Government whoUy 
concerned with the interests of the Commonwealth. As it 
is, the experience indicates the importance of achieving the 
union of the South African colonies if the principle of 
imperial partnership, in the sphere of material interests, is 
to be extended with the miniTmun of friction. Further, it 
indicates how formidable are the obstructive powers of those 
private interests which the State itself has enriched with 
pubhc funds. A cable company always seems to be an 
incubus ; whether as a mendicant begging an increased sub- 
sidy, like the West India and Panama Telegraph Company a 
few years ago; or as a monopolist abusing the privileges 
already granted to it. Therefore the progressive policy seems 
to be the expropriation of the cable companies by amicable 
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negotiabiou; failing which the partner-States can fall back 
upon the construction of conapeting lines, in the operation 
of which the monopoly of government business, and of the 
inland telegraphic systems, would give them an overwhelm- 
ing advantage. Unquestionably the business is one which 
governments can undertake successfully in the public interest. 
After all, it is nothing more than an extension of the 
inland telegraph services, which already are conducted more 
efficiently, and at cheaper rates, by governments than by 
private enterprise, comparing the principal countries of the 
world. The mere construction of the Pacific Cable as a 
government enterprise caused the Eastern Extension Company 
to lower its rates to a point which still seems to prove re- 
mimerative, despite its previous declarations that the thing 
could not be done commercially. In the light of that 
experience there is a strong presumption that the cable 
services to India and elsewhere are much dearer than they 
need he in order to yield a modest profit. The astonishing 
prosperity of the Eastern Companies indicates that the 
public sudsidies granted to them have been unduly liberal. 
By contrast, a State-owned system would be concerned only 
to pay interest, maintenance, and sinking fund, regardless of 
dividends ; and even may be run at a loss in consideration 
of such imperial interests as commerce, defence, and social 
or journalistic intercourse. Further, the ships of the navy 
represent an economy in the State-owned system, being avail- 
able for survey and supervision. The Pacific route — the 
moat difficult in the world — was thus surveyed. On the 
whole, it does not seem extravagant to hope that a complete 
State-owned system eventually might afford an imperial 
service between all parts of the Empire at rates not greatly 
exceeding those now charged for inland telegrams. But a 
much more moderate popularization of cable services would 
make the Empire a living reality to the masses of its people 
more than any other agency, excepting preferential trade, to 
which it would be a powerful auxiliary. 

A more complex question is that of imperial partnership 
applied to the steamship lines; which, under the present 
system, do not appear to find profit in promoting imperial 
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rather than foreign trade. For example, the South African 
lines have combined to penalize British trade in favour of 
American.^ Again, b 7 allying themselves with other mono- 
polies, steamship companies have combined to exploit certain 
parts of the Empire which, having been prevented either by 
natural disabilities or by the artificial restriction Icnown as 
free trade from developing native industries, are dependent 
upon imports.^ Such situations tend to become more common 
•with the further elaboration of commercial organisation ; and 
suggest the remedy of extending, through imperial partner- 
ship, to the main linos of the ocean-carrying trade those 
principles of ownership or effective control by the States 
concerned which long have been applied to railways in 
Australasia and elsewhere. 

A third agency which it is worth while to develop is 
intercourse for education. Before the death of 0. J. Ehodes 
something had been accomplished in the way of affiliation 
between English and colonial Univeraities, so that students 
entering the latter at an earlier age than is customary in 
England, might pass into our Universities without the 
obstruction of superfluous examinations. But now the 
Ehodes scholarships have dwarfed all previous efforts in this 
field, and prompt a request for reciprocity. In particular, 
the M'Gill University in Montreal affords opportunities for 
work in certain scientific departments which are unequalled 
in the United Kingdom. Thus there is an opening for a 
wealthy Canadian imperialist to furnish a reciprocal endow- 
ment, as the corollary of the Ehodes bequest. At the same 
time it must be recognized that there is a reverse side to the 
Ehodes educational conception. The complaint has been 
made that the effect of life at Oxford or Cambridge upon the 
colonial undergraduate sometimes has been to foster exotic 
manners and social prejudices which put him out of sympathy 
with the spontaneous civilization of his own country, to the 
detriment of his prospects therein. For that reason it used 
to be urged occasionally that the ideal system would be for 
the native-born to receive a school education in England, 

* Of. sw^a, p. 26S, 

* E.g., New South Wales, of. p. 269. 
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but to spend in their own Universities those following and 
critical years in which individual character receives its 
definite moulding. Possibly that consideration has helped 
to influence the Rhodes trustees in devising a system not 
in literal accordance with their instructions, but which brings 
the scholars to Oxford at a later age than rules in England 
and was contemplated by the founder, after they have already 
spent some time in their native Universities or alternative 
institutions. 

Passing to elementary education, the institution known 
as “Empire Day” is deserving of encouragement. The 
idea seems to have originated with the Dominion Educational 
Association, which recommended it to the provincial school 
authorities in the summer of 1899. The suggestion was 
carried out forthwith in Nova Scotia and Ontario, and after- 
wards in the other Provinces, the day before the holiday on 
the Queen’s Birthday being selected for the anniversary. 
Upon this day school hours are devoted to the " study of the 
history of Canada in its relation to the British Empire, and 
to such other exercises as might tend to increase the interest 
of the pupils in the history of their own country and of the 
Empire to which they belong.” The programme includes 
special addresses and ceremonies, the general object being 
“ to make Canadian patriotism intelligent, comprehensive, and 
strong.” Thanks to the energy of enthusiasts, notably Lord 
Meath, a similar institution has taken root already in moat 
parts of the Empire. In the mother country, however. 
Empire Day seems lilrely to be deferred until imperial union 
is recognized ns a national policy. 

Again, there is a demand for the control and organization 
of emigration from the British Islands in the interests of 
imperial partnership. For a century past imperialists, both 
in England and beyond the seas, have deplored the laissez- 
faire policy in this department. To the younger nations it 
seems a misfortune that the pick of British emigrants should 
go to the United States, while philanthropio enterprise some- 
times dumps upon their shores emigrants wholly unfitted for 
the life. 

Thus in connection with commeree, communications, 
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educatioDij and emigration, there are opportunities for foster- 
ing the sentiment of alliance through imperial co-operation. 
In the meantime it will be necessary to permit the legislative 
and executive machinery of the Empire to modify itself in 
conformity with the same spirit. Already there is a notice- 
able tendency in Canada and Australia to treat as a neglige- 
able quantity the constitutional supremacy of the British 
parliament over their own. Occasionally exception is taken 
to the conventional application of the term " imperial ” to the 
parliament at Westminster, as being an anachronism. The 
nationalist theory is that the parliament ol the United 
Kingdom ought to be recognized as having a status equal, 
not superior to, that of the Dominion and Commonwealth 
parliaments ; the Grown being a figurehead common to 
coequal legislatures, and standing in precisely the same 
relation to each, as the symbol of their intimate alliance. 
The conception is logical, and ought to bo recognized by tbe 
deliberate disuse of the British parliament as an authority 
intermediate between the colonial legislature which passes a 
Bill and the Crown which ratifies it. In this particular, 
collective imperialism would reverse the policy of recent 
years, which seems to have been to emphasize the constitu- 
tional right of the British parliament to reject or amend 
colonial legislation, apparently with a view to its ultimate 
adaptation as an imperial legislature by means of colonial 
representation. 

Eespecting the executive side of the problem, the 
tentative machinery for effective co-operation in external 
affairs must be evolved from the principle of alliance rather 
than from the principle of federation. Accordingly, it is a 
question of amplifying the functions of an ambassador rather 
than of contracting the functions of a federal authority. To 
quote from a former article,^ which still represents the writer’s 
opinion, 

“ a solution seems to be suggested by the existing office of Agent- 
General. The 'Political side of the office might he separated from 


1 In The Empire Bamew, August 1902. 
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the commercial, and entrusted to a high commissioner. Already 
the Canadian High Commisaioner, in his political capacity, wields 
a greater influence than a foreign ambassador. Let ns postulate 
similar high commissioners for the Commonwealth, New Zealand, 
and in due course for South Africa. As representatives of partner- 
States, sovereign in all but name, they should take precedence of 
foreigners. They would be privy councillors, and be summoned to 
Cabinet meetings dealing with external affairs. Thus they would 
be cognisant of imperial policy, which they would communicate 
to their respective Governments, to which alone they are responsible. 
The latter, through these high commissioners, would approve, dis- 
approve, or otherwise modify imperial policy. It is not likely that 
a policy which one or more partners declined to sanction would be 
pressed to extremes. But if a policy endorsed all along by the 
Governments of the partner-States led to serious difficulties, those 
Governments would have to justify themselves before their own 
Parliaments. Thus the existing Government of each partner-State 
would find itself the champion of the imperial policy, and would 
be impelled by the strongest motives to persuade the constituencies 
that its course was tho right one. In this way there would be the 
greatest likelihood of unanimity. Also the national instinct would 
be satisfled by the sense of a more direct and effective control than 
would be afforded through proportionate representation in the 
imperial Parliament. Moreover, the system would be in accord- 
ance with the modem tendency of British parliamentary institu- 
tions towards the silent autocracy of the Cabinet, which is as 
marked in Canada and Australia as here. Most important of all, 
the change would require no new institutions and thus would avoid 
the appearance of a radical revolution.” 

A somewhat similar line of development already seems 
to be favoured by a certain group of English imperialists^ 
who seek salvation therein from the commercial proposals 
which they dishke. But they are mistaken if they think 
that any device for “ taking counsel ” can serve the purpose 
of those proposals. For, whereas preferential trade affects 
the masses of the people in their daily business all over the 
Empire, constitutional reorganization, however necessary, does 
not touch the popular imagination. It is a supplement to 

See letter by Sir Frederick Pollock, on “ Imperial Organization,” in 
The Tima of October 17, 1904. 
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preferential trade, but no substitute for it. In domestic 
affairs of partnership, where a common authority is required 
a sufficient temporary expedient would be the creation of a 
Board ad hoc, as in the case of the Pacific Gablo. 

Likewise the Privy Council, as the imperial Court of 
Appeal, possibly may be modified with advantage, but never 
can exercise any influence upon the popular imagination, 
from which it must always be remote. As now constituted, 
the Judicial Committee is not felt to be an unmixed blessing 
by the limited classes which come into contact with it. Its 
weak point is its inevitable lack of familiarity with the 
distinctive local circumstances of a world-wide Empire. The 
need for reform is emphasized by occm’rences such as that 
which provoked the Judges of Hew Zealand to unite in 
protesting publicly against the pronouncements of the 
supreme imperial tribunal.'^ It is difficult to see in what 
direction the functions of the Judicial Committee can be 
extended without creating friction out of proportion to the 
imperial advantage. But, within the limits of its utility, it 
might be improved by the fuller co-operation of colonial 
Judges, specially appointed for the purpose. At present the 
few colonial Judges who have been made Privy OounoUlors 
find their time too fully occupied at home to make frequent 
or prolonged visits to England. But, as long as the sphere 
of the Judicial Committee is duly restricted, the appointment 
of special colonial Judges would not be open to the objection, 
raised in connection with more ambitious schemes, that these 
gentlemen, by losing touch with local conditions, would not 
enhance the efficiency of the tribunal. In any case the 
institution is one of quite minor importance in a discussion 
of measures designed to impress the popular imagination with 
the sense of imperial partnership. 

^ See Appendix to this cbaptei. 
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APPENDIX E 

Thb Pbivy Council and New Zealand 

Th.e situation that has arisen in connection 'trith the criticism of 
the New Zealand Appeal Court by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is unique in the legal history of the Empire. . . , 
The Appeal Court sat this morning and dealt with the matter, the 
Chief Justice (Sir Robert Stout) and Mr. Justice Edwards being 
on the bench. ... Sir Robert Stout read the following state- 
ment : . . . “a direct attach has been made upon the probity of the 
Appeal Court of New Zealand. . . . Any persons reading their 
Lordships’ remarks, and being unacquainted with the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, would assume that this Court had declined 
jurisdiction, had denied justice, and had lost its dignity and 
independence through dread of the Executive Government. These 
imputations are baseless, and I hardly think it is becoming in the 
highest tribunal in the Empire to make such charges against any 
Court, unless they are conclusively proved. I have already ex- 
plained the attitude of the Appeal Court. . . . Their Lordships 
do not attempt ... to meet the arguments used, but indulge in 
language that is happily rare in the judicial judgments pronounced 
in this colony. ... 1 feel that these aspersions, under the circum- 
stances in which they have been made, are a greater reflection on 
the Privy Council than on the Appeal Court of New Zealand. . . . 
Unfortunately this is not the only judgment of the Privy Council 
that has been pronounced under a misapprehension or on ignorance 
of our local laws. I may briefly refer to three, in which personally 
I was not in any way concerned. . . . The case of Plimmer v. The 
Corporation of Wellington . . . (L. R. 9, A. C. 699). . . . Pedes 
V. Mills (L. R., 1898, A. 0. 360). . . . Tamdici v. BaJeer (L. R., 
1901, A. C. 661). ... If the decision in that (the last) case wore 
given effect to, no land title in this colony would be safe. The 
matter is really a serious one. A great imperial judicial tribunal, 
sitting in the capital of the Empire, ... is a great and noble ideal ; 
but if that tribunal is not acquainted with tho laws it is called upon 
to interpret or administer it may unconsciously become a worker of 
injustice. And if such should unfortunately happen, then the 
imperial spirit, which is the true bond of umon amongst His 
Majesty’s subjects, must bo weakened. At present we in New 
Zealand, so far as the Privy Council are concerned, are in an 
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unfortunate position. They have shown that they know not our 
statutes, or our conveyancing terms, or our history. What the 
remedy may he ... it is not ■within my province to suggest.” 

Mr. Justice Williams, in the course of a similar protest, said : 
" If the Court had displayed subserviency or want of independence 
of the Executive, it would have heon loudly condemned hy a 
unanimous public opinion. No suggestion of the kind has over been 
made here.” — Erom the report in The Otago Witness, April 26, 1903. 
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IMPEHIAL PARTNEESHIP 
(i.) The Dependencies 

Such then are the principal agencies which a policy of 
coUective imperiaUsm would adopt in order to counteract 
the centrifugal tendencies of immature colonial nationalism. 
But the ultimate object must be kept in view continuously, 
and necessitates gradual measures for bringing the younger 
nations into fuller sympathy with that principle of imperial 
dominion which may become the enduring sanction of 
imperial alliance. 

As a beginning of partnership, it seems advisable to 
introduce representatives of the younger nations into such 
imperial services as the Indian Civil Service. Hitherto the 
difficulties of distance and expense have deterred would-be 
colonial candidates. Now, however, the institution of the 
Rhodes scholarships suggests a method which not only would 
overcome those difficulties, but would modify the existing 
process of education and selection, in a manner advantageous 
both to the sense of imperial partnership and to the interests 
of a service requiring qualities other than those which ensure 
success in the examination room. The system simply would 
be to reserve a fixed number of places in the list for Rhodes 
scholars from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

The value in imperial sentiment of the plan suggested 
cannot be estimated by reference to the number of available 
appointments. For beyond the seas the careers of individuals 
are watched with vrider interest and a keener sense of national 
pride than is the case in England. Thus the work of Sir 
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Percy G-ironard in Egypt did more to awaken the ayrapathetio 
interest of French-Canadians in the last Siidan campaign, and 
the issues underlying it, than all the achievements of the 
Englishmen concerned. Perhaps some day the appointment 
to India of a Erench-Oanadian viceroy will help to complete 
the work so well begun when a Ercneh-Canadian rose to be 
premier of the Dominion. Meanwhile the careers of Indian 
Civilians born in Canada or Australasia would tend to give 
their countrymen that lively interest in imperial adminis- 
tration which is stimulated by a personal or national 
connection. 

Another step in the required dbection would be a policy 
culminating in the assignation of the FaciHo Islands to 
Australia and New Zealand for administrative purposes. The 
preliminary stage would be marked by gradually confining to 
Australasians the appointments in the government services of 
the islands. Governors and other high officials naturally 
would be selected from those who had begun their career 
as Bhodes scholars, and had gained their experience in other 
dependencies. Thus control would bo transferred gradnolly, 
without perceptibly breaking the continuity either of tradition 
or of pmovml. 

Already there is constant friction with the Australasian 
Governments over details of administration in the Pacific 
Islands; and in the case of New Guinea a kind of co»- 
dominkm with the Commonwealth Government has been 
established. Further, there is a spasmodic demand for in- 
creased naval activity against the encroachments of European 
rivals. Taking their cue again from the United States, 
Australasians are attracted by the notion of applying a 
“Monroe Doctrine” to the South Pacific. At present the 
trouble is, from an English point of view, that the application 
would be at the risk and expense mainly of the English 
taxpayer, who does not call for the tune on his own account. 
Hence the eventual transfer of administrative responsibility 
to the Australasian Governments not only would enable them 
to modify the administration to their own liking, but practic- 
ally woxdd impose upon them the necessity of themselves 
providing that additional naval strength which would be the 
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only elTeotive sanction of the exclusive policy sometimes 
advocated. 

The same principle is applicable to the connection between 
Canada and the British West Indies. Economically the latter 
are important to Canada, as furnishing a tropical market of 
the kind which the United States possess within their own 
borders, and also in their newly acquired dependencies. 
Strategically, also, the islands are becoming important to 
Canada as a base for the protection of her growing interests, 
especially in connection with the Panama Canal, so that here 
again the privilege of administration would enforce the sense 
of responsibility for naval defence. 

The economic situation in the West Indies raises a far- 
reaching problem of imperial partnership, namely, the whole 
question of imperial responsibility as affecting the commercial 
relationship between partner-States of the Empire and their 
dependencies. The commercial policy which England hitherto 
has followed, in connection with her dependencies, makes her 
imperialism an exploitative imperialism, however much that 
ugly feature may have been disguised in England by the 
altruistic professions of the conventional imperialist. Eor 
the " disinterestedness ” which the Englishman is accustomed 
to claim for his imperial policy rests entirely upon the 
Cobdenite assumption that free trade is good for aU men, 
at aU times and in all places. Therefore outside Cobdenite 
England those professions appear to be insinoere; and the 
prevailing opinion is that England’s imperial commercial 
pohcy is dictated entirely by the interests of the English 
people, regardless of its effects upon the dependencies. This 
taint of exploitation and of hypocrisy, becoming more pro- 
nounced with the continuous and universal decline of the 
Cobdenite doctrine, must be removed by a reform of imperial 
commercial policy before ever the principle of imperial 
dominion can be accepted by the conscience of democracies 
which have thrown off the yoke of the Cobdenite creed. 

The extent to which the imperial reputation of England 
is compromised under the existing regime may be illustrated 
by the cases of the West Indies and of India. According to 
the report of the Eoyal Commission, appointed m 1897 to 
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investigate the condition of the West Indies, the sugar in- 
dustry is indispensable to their prosperity, no other crop 
being known which can take the place of the sugar-cane in 
certain islands as a source of employment and revenue.^ But 
the Commission declared that the success of the industry 
depended upon access to a market undisturbed by the incal- 
culable factor of bounty-fed competition. Accordingly the 
imperial responsibility of England imposed upon her the 
obligation of providing that market. So long as bounty-fed 
beet sugar was flooding the English market, the West Indies 
could not compete ; not because of price alone, but because 
the cane industry had entirely lost its credit in the face of 
subsidized competition, and thei’efore could not raise the 
necessary capital for modernizing its equipment and cheapen- 
ing production.® Being thus expelled from the market of the 
mother country, the West Indies were permitted by Mr. 
Chamberlain, in deflanco of traditional policy, to negotiate 
trade Conventions with the United States, which lately had 
imposed countervailing duties upon imported bounty-fed 
sugar. Thus our ancient dependencies obtained from a 
foreign Power the protection denied them by the suzerain 
country. The arrangement was eminently agreeable to the 
Americans, as being the natural preliminary to the much- 
desired political annexation which would give them undis- 
puted control of the Oarribean Sea and tho projected canal. 
Indeed, in 1899, during the above negotiations, the sugges- 
tion was mooted in the American press that a shorter out to 
the desired goal would be the exchange of the newly acquired 
PhiHppinee for the British West Indies. However, the 
Conventions were concluded, and consequently the Americans 
are undermining the old predominance of British trade. The 
idea of annexation is not new to the islanders ; and it will be 
strange indeed if eventually they prove unw illin g to transfer 
their allegiance to the Power which has shown the more 
practical interest in their economic welfare, and will have 
forged the link of intimate commercial association. 

Meanwhile the Colonial Secretary was endeavouring to 
win acceptance in England for the doctrine that the posses- 
Eepoit, Part I. ® J&iU, p. 0. 
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sion of dependencies carries the obligation of securing their 
economic welfare. He was so far successful that, while the 
United States granted a market, England granted poor relief, 
namely grants-in-aid to tide over the immediate crisis. Mean- 
while negotiations for the abolition of the continental bounties 
issued in that marvellous monument of Cobdenite fanaticism, 
the Brussels Convention of March 1902. In order to destroy 
the bounty system, which rested wholly on freedom of access 
to the EngHsh market, England had only to follow the 
example of the United States and impose such countervailing 
duties as would serve her own purpose in her own judgment. 
But the Cobdenite sentiment, then pervading both political 
parties, could not toleuate the idea of a differential duty even 
for so pious a pm’pose as the restoration of “ natural ” prices. 
The abstract prejudice price against “protection,” and the 
concrete apprehension of “retaliation” being attempted by 
countries which already were obstructing British imports to 
the utmost degree allowed by self-interest, combined to over- 
come not merely national prudence but national self-respect. 
So the British Government condescended to renounce fiscal 
independence, and to go cap in hand to the continental 
Governments, begging them as a favour to stop giving 
bounties upon the export of sugar. Naturally they were 
not slow to seize their unexpected opportunity. Being 
already anxious, in their own interest, to terminate the 
bounty system, and being alarmed by the talk in England 
of imperial preference, they now were enabled by the sub- 
missiveness of the British Government to kill two birds with 
one stone. For they succeeded in arranging a Convention 
whereby they not only extricated their own fiscal systems 
from the grip of the sugar bounties, but actually became 
masters of England’s fiscal policy as well, acquiring the right 
of dictating to her what duties she shall or shall not impose 
upon imported sugar. 

Under the Convention England, while not escaping the 
unpleasant necessity of penalizing such imported sugar as still 
receives bounties, has transferred her right of determining 
whether at any time the occasion for such discrimination has 
arisen to a foreign Commission, of which the British Govern- 
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ment becomes by contract the servile instrument. At the 
same time it pledged itself not to give preferential treatment to 
sugar grown within the Empire, while the Convention lasted.^ 

This surrender of fiscal independence has proved no less 
disastrous to the domestic interests of Littlo England than to 
the potentiality of an imperial fiscal system recognizing the 
principle of imperial responsibility. When, in 1904, the 
continental beet crop failed in certain countries signatory to 
the Convention, and famine prices followed, England found 
herself unable to mitigate the situation by temporarily can- 
celliug the prohibition of Eussian and Argentine sugar, which 
was alleged to be available, but which the Commission had 
ordered her to penalize. Thus, apar^ from the question of 
imperial preference, the country has paid dearly for the 
attempt of its Government to run with the Oobdenito hare 
while hunting with the imperial hounds. 

It is a matter of opinion, in which experts differ, whether 
the extinction of bounties involves a permanent increase in 
the price of sugar in England.® Sometimes it is stated that 
the continuation of the bounties ultimately would have 
destroyed the competition of cane sugar, thus malting the 
English market entirely dependent upon continental beet 
sugar. The danger arisiug from that situation is indicated 
sufficiently by the position in England at the end of 1904. 
Tet, given equality of opportunity, “ there seems to be no 
doubt that sugar can be produced from cane as cheaply as 
from beet.” ® If so, the encouragement of the cane industry 
ought to secure not only cheapness but stability, through the 
support of the market by an independent source of supply. 
Hence the policy of encouraging competition upon that basis 
seems to be the interest even of Little England, includiug the 
confectionery trade. For if it is true that this trade cannot 
thrive unless it obtains raw material below cost of production, 
then it is not worth attempting to preserve in any case. 

1 The term was five years. 

3 “ By far the greater portion of the fall in the price of sugar ... is 
not due to the existence of bounties, and would not he lost if they were 
aboUshed."— Eeport, p. 8. 

^The Wed Inddes and the Empire, by H.,de E. Walker, p. 4. 
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But if, as seems more reasonable, it is not baaed upon so 
precarious a foundation, then its interests will be served by a 
policy tending to secure stability in the price of raw TUR.tP.vin.1 , 
in place of artificial alternations of depression and inflation. 
Under the circumstances no doubt the Convention, if it 
really succeeds in extinguishing the bounties, is better than 
nothing. But the prohibition of imperial preference involves 
a serious risk, unless the doctrine of imperial responsibility is 
repudiated altogether. For the market of the United States, 
which the West Indies secured by special treaty, remains 
incomparably more valuable to them than the British market, 
owing to the higher prices resulting from the stringent tariff 
protection which is mfiintained in order to foster the beet- 
sugar industry of the States and the cane industry of the 
new dependencies. The danger is that, as these sources of 
supply arc developed, the American Government may adopt a 
monopoly polioyjin their favour against West Indian sugar,i 
thereby forcing the West Indies to offer a larger price for 
the American market, which could be done only by discrim- 
inating against British manufactures in favour of American. 
In that contingency an awkward situation would arise, if the 
Empire was unable to offer an eq^uaUy good alternative market 
for West Indian sugar. Accordingly there is a case for the 
termination of the Convention at the earliest opportunity. 

As it is, the Canadian preferential tariff gives West 
Indian sugar an advantage over foreign sugar in Canada; 
which, however, is of far less importance than the United 
States market, and therefore has not been felt to justify 
reciprocal concession. But on the west coast the Canadian 
preference has enabled Fiji and other British dependencies’! 
to overcome the competition of the Sandwich Islands and j 
other foreign suppliers in meeting the requirements of the ] 
Vancouver refineries; and thus has proved a more distinct 
imperial advantage than the West Indies have found it. 

The factor of imperial responsibility differentiates the 
question of commercial relations between partner-States of 
the Empire from that of commercial relations between them 
and the dependencies. Seeing that cane sugar is a staple 
1 Report, p. 9. Walker, ibid., pp. 4-6. 
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industry of so many and diverse Britisli dependencies, there 
is a moral obligation upon the partner-States to provide it 
■with a profitable market •, or, as an alternative, to allo'w those 
dependencies to obtain the same facilities elsewhere, by dis- 
criminating against British imports in their own tariffs. 
Canada and Australia, having domestio sugar industries to 
protect, already are committed to dear sugar. Accordingly 
they are in a position to discharge the imperial obligation by 
means of differential duties ■without seriously affecting exist- 
ing domestio interests. Were England to maintain a small 
duty upon foreign sugar, with free admission of imperial 
sugar, the latter, probably being as yet too small a portion of 
the whole to throw the duly on to the foreigner, for a time 
would have the benefit of an enhanced price. Even so, con- 
sidering the internal taxation of sugar in European countries, 
it seems reasonable to expect that the British manufacturer 
would not be paying more than his competitors for raw 
material. And the interests of the household consumer could 
be safeguarded by a readjustment of the existing duties on 
food. Having thus afforded a market for cane sugar, the 
partner-States would be justified in arranging preference 
for their own exports in the tariffs of the dependencies, in 
accordance with the principle of imperial reciprocity. 

It has been urged that the English people have incurred 
an exceptional imperial responsibility in the West Indies; 
first having introduced the black population as slaves into 
the islands, then ha'ving emancipated them, thereby increas- 
ing the cost of producing sugar, and finally having allowed 
the bounty system, for the sake of a temporary benefit to 
England, to deprive them of their chief source of employ- 
ment.^ But the special circumstance of the black population 
serves merely to emphasize an imperial responsibility which 
arises from principles of wider application. 

A worse case of exploitative imperialism, disguised by 
nothing more substantial than the Oobdenite illusion, is the 
repeated manipulation of the Indian tariff in the interests of 
English manufacturers, to the detriment alike of Indian 
revenue and Indian industry. Up to 1860 nearly aU im- 
1 Walker, ibii., pp, 'vii-viii. 
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ports into India were made to yield revenue, the duties 
averaging 10 per cent, ad mhrem. This rate was reduced 
to per cent, in 1874, and to 6 per cent, in 1876. 
Further reductions seem to have been carried out against the 
better judgment of the Indian administrators,^ and under the 
pressure in England of certain manufacturers, whose selfish 
demands happened to coincide with the implicit faith of the 
English people in the universal validity of the free-trade 
dogma. 

“ The application to the Indian CuBtoms tariff of the principles of 
greater freedom of trade might have been long delayed but for the 
accident that the interests of a great British industry were affected. 
Cotton goods were among* the articles on which import duties were 
imposed. The English manufacturers complained loudly that the 
practical result was to levy a protective duty to their detriment in 
favour of cotton manufactures rapidly growing up in India. After 
a long and acrimonious discussion, thd'question at issue, so far as the 
principles at stake were concerned, was decided on May 31, 1876, in 
a despatch to the Government of India from the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, who was then Secretary of State for India. He said that there 
was no conflict between the interests of India and of England, and 


1 “ Lord Northbrook . . . reduced the tariff to an all-round rate of 
5 per cent, on imports, and, like others who succeeded him, considered it 
necessary in the interests of India to levy the duty on the chief import — 
cotton. This raised a protest from England, and Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State, disapproved of Lord Northbrook’s polic}' ; and, though 
the exact details of Lord Northbrook’s resignation are not known, it is 
generally believed that he gave up office because he believed that India’s 
welfare had been sacrificed to England’s mandate .” — The Times, Nov. 16, 
1904. 

“ I was the Press Commissioner of India ... in the years 1877 and 
1878, when we first introduced free imports into India on the ‘require- 
ment ’ (that was our official word) of the House of Commons in defiance 
of the vehement opposition of the whole native community, and the dis- 
trust of the vast majority of the Civil Service. We called it ‘ free trade,’ 
and declared it was for the benefit of the poor Indian consumer. But 
even the Press Commissioner was obliged, for conscience’ sake, to wink 
the other eye when this was alleged— for the journals of the House of 
Commons of July 11, 1877, showed that the resolution which ‘required ’ 
the Government of India to be so benevolent to its own subjects was 
carried by the persistence of the Lancashire members.” — Sir Eoper 
Lethbridge in The Times, Dec. 27, 1904. 
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lhab -while the abolition of thoao duties would give legitimate relief 
to a great British industry, it was a measure still more nouessary in 
the interests of India ; that while the duties had the efleot of dieck- 
ing the import of British manufactures, they wore at the same time 
exposing to future injury an Indian industry which it was of the 
first importance should rest upon sound foundations, which there 
was every reason to believe would rapidly increase, and which ought 
not to he allowed to grow up under influences which experience had 
shown must ha injurious to its healthy and natural development. 

‘ Whether (he wrote) the question he regarded as it affects the con- 
sumer, the producer, or the revenue, I am of opinion that the 
interests of India imperatively require the timely removal of a tax 
which is at once wrong in principle, injurious in its practical effect, 
and self-destructive in its operation.’ Ba the following year (July 
11, 1877), a resolution was adopted by tho House of Commons, 
without a division, that ‘the duties levied irpon cotton manufac- 
tures imported into India, being protoctivo in thoir nature, are 
contrary to sound commercial policy, and ought to bo repealed with- 
out delay so soon as tho financial condition of India will permit.’ ” — 
Sir John Straohey, India, pp. 174-6. 

Accordingly by the year 1882 all import duties, except 
those balanced by Excise, hod disappeared, including those 
on cotton manufactures -which had yielded two-thirds of the 
revenue. Thus a fiscal system devised for the small island 
which had become, after a prolonged period of stringent 
protection, the undisputed workshop of the world, ^ was 
imposed upon a continent which, with illimitable natural 
resources and a teeming population, scarcely had reached 
the beginning of modern industrial development. Substitut- 
ing America for India, and steel for cotton, Lord Salisbury’s 
concern for the nascent Indian industries recalls the prog- 
nostications of the earlier free-traders about the industrial 
prospects of the United States. To-day, however, it is possible 
to compare the results, in the nature and degree of industrial 
development, which have followed thirty years of fiscal heresy 
in America and of fiscal orthodoxy in India. In the light of 

1 "The steady development and sudden expansion of industrial 
activity, which rendered England the workshop of the world, occurred 
under a highly protective system.” — Cunningham, The Free Trade Move- 
ment, p. 31. 
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that contrast the vaunted “ liberty ” of our imperial com- 
mercial system appears to be a transparent pseudonym for 
the fiscal strait-waistcoat which has strangled the natural 
development of our continental dependency. 

That “ tariff reform ” in the direction of free imports was 
the poUoy of English politicians, forced upon India in the 
teeth of the men who had the best opportunities of judging 
Indian interests, seems to be beyond dispute. 

“ It is remarkable that when the first step was taken in 1879 of 
remitting the duties on all grey goods consisting of yarns finer than 
305, it was adopted by Lord Lytton in opposition to the majority of 
his council. One of the dissentient members stated that there were 
not a dozen oificials in Ind% who did not regard the policy as having 
been taken in the supposed interests of a political party in England, 
the leaders of which deemed it necessary at any cost to retain the 
political support of the cotton manufacturers in Lancashire. The 
Strachoys admit that, making allowance for some exaggeration of 
expression, this statement doubtless contained a good deal of truth 
as to the state of public opinion (Mnaneeg and Public Wm'ks of 
India, p. 287). A strilring illustration is to be found in pages where 
wo should have scarcely looked for it. In the latest edition of his 
Indian Polity (1894), wo find an Indian ofl&oial of distinction, the 
late Gen. Sir George Chesney, committing himself to the following 
expression of views, which, in substance and in warmth of expres- 
sion, recall twelve years later the angry controversy of the year 
preceding 1882 : ‘ One source of revenue, free from the objections 
apparent to every other form of import, is to be found in the 
restoration of the cotton duties. The history of this case is still so 
fresh in recollection that it is not necessary to recapitulate it. That 
the tax has not yet been reimposed is due, not to any consideration 
for the people of India, but simply to the supposed exigencies of 
party government at home. The principle involved, however, goes 
far beyond one of pure finance. It opens up the larger question 
whether the Government of India is to be conducted in sympathy 
with the interests and feelings of the people of the country, or in 
accordance with the small and shifting policy of party needs j as to 
which it may be said that, unless the steps lately taken are retraced, 
an injury will be done to the good faith and character of the British 
Government of India, which may and probably will lead to far- 
reaching consequences.’ ” — Encyclopcedia Britannica, vol. xxix. p. 
434. 
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The year 1894 was uot one in which the Indian official 
was lilcely to reverse his earlier judgment. For in March 
of that year the necessities of the Indian revenue forced the 
Q-overnment to restore the 5 per cent, tariff on imports. But 
the same external influences which had imposed the system 
of free imports now insisted upon the total exemption of 
cotton manufactures from the new tariff, thereby seriously 
impairing its productivity. Once more with a Liberal 
Government in office, the cant of Cobdenism was revived 
in order to reconcile the conscience of the British nation to 
a pure measure of exploitative imperialism. It was urged, 
as usual, that the interests of the Indian “ consumer ” were 
at stake; that, despite the increasing competition of the 
Indian mills, the duty on imported cottons would be paid, 
not by the Lancashire manufacturer but by his Indian cus- 
tomer. But already the fetish was being challenged, and 
the charm which had worked affectively in Lho sovontios now 
failed to soothe the uneasy feeling aroused by the obvious 
subordination of India to Lancashire. Before the year 
was out a compromise had been effected. Imported cotton 
manufactures were subjected to the tariff, but an equal 
Excise duty was imposed upon the products of the Indian 
mills, in order that the employment provided by the Indian 
market might not be diverted from Lancashire to India. 
Shortly afterwards the import and Excise duties on manu- 
factured cottons were reduced to per cent. 

The argument that revenue Customs duties, if they have 
happened to restrict imports by encouraging home manufac- 
tures, are “ self-destructive in their operation,” is a theoretical 
objection which does not deter (e.y.) the Canadian Govern- 
ment from workiag the system of revenue-tariffism with 
conspicuous success. The system avoids the occasional hard- 
ships of stringent protection. If the yield of the duties falls 
off, owing to the competition of the industries " incidentally ” 
protected, then those industiies are developing a taxable 
capacity more than sufficient to make up the deficiency. 
Further, the progress of those industries itself tends to 
increase the yield of revenue from other dutiable imports 
not yet subject to effective domestic competition. It is held 
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by the Liberals of the present Canadian Government that the 
Canadian tariff is not protective in the stringent sense, hut 
affords sufficient “incidental” protection to Canadian industries, 
while raising necessary revenue in a manner least burdensome 
to the taxpayer.’- 

The writer of the Indian articles in 2%e Tims points out 
how much more suitable to India the system of indirect 
taxation is than that of direct taxation, which has been largely 
substituted under English rule. “With its enormous ooast- 
Ime India is singularly deficient in ports,” There being 
only seven Indian porta of any consequence, commerce is 
BO concentrated that the cost of collecting import duties is 
minimized. t 

“ The land revenue of India, according to the accoimts of 1902-3, 
was about 18 J millions sterling. It cost very neai'ly four millions 
sterling to collect. The Customs revenue was nearly four millions 
sterling. The collection charges were only ^161,190. But apart 
from the ease and economy of the administration of the maritime 
Customs in India there is this great advantage in indirect taxation — J 
that supervision is possible, and that the people cannot be harried 
and robbed by their official brethren. ... It is impossible -when ' 
dealing with millions of direct taxpayers to prevent the underlings 
from talcing a little more than the tax. It is impossible to restrain 
the holders of brief authority, or to curb their insolent rapacity, and 
-when, as in the case of the income-tax, the element of inquisition 
and espionage is present, the rein is given to the worst qualities of 
the Indian nat-ure. Viewed from the ordinary tests of taxation, 
India would appear to be essentially a continent in which indirect 
methods should be encouraged. It is not of course suggested that 
any tax can be substituted for the land tax, but it is suggested that 
it would be unwise to look to the land for the increase in revenue 
which will be necessitated by India’s growing requirements, and 
that it would be well to pay greater attention to the possibilities of 
the Customs. ... The Indian’s ideal is some system of indirect 
taxation, where the collection is as far as possible from himself and 
his homo— out of sight and out of mind. To the EngUshman, who 
sees something sacred and bracii^ in the methods of direct taxation, 
this attitude may appear foolish, indeed may seem to savour of the 


1 Of. sapro, p. 267, 
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ostiioh ; Ijut there is sentiment even in taxes, and it is vdse in India 
to defer to the sentiment of the people .” — The Trass, Deo. 12, 
1904. 

The feature of “incidental protection” hardly seems to 
be a serious drawback to the principle of revenue-tarifBsm as 
applicable to India. Indeed it would be difficult to name 
another country exhibiting a more striking aggregation of the 
special conditions which emphasize the need of protection and 
ensure its success. What other country presents so urgent 
a case for the diversification of industrial pursuits as the 
continent which is threatened with famine upon the slightest 
failure of the crops ? If it can be argued that protection has 
achieved its purpose, despite Cobdenito dogma, in the United 
States, only hecauso that vast area constitutes " a free-trade 
world in itself,” how much more forcibly might the same 
argument apply to the continent which, with resources hardly 
inferior to those of America, contains one-sixth of the world’s 
population, including an unequalled supply of the cheapest 
and most tractable labour ? 

If it be objected that the industrial progress of America, 
by reason of racial, physical, and climatic divergencies, has no 
lesson for India, then an equally strildng contrast may be 
drawn from Japan. It cannot be argued that thirty years 
ago the natural potentiality of industrial development seemed 
greater in Japan than in India. To-day, however, under the 
direction of a modem and scientific administration, not only 
are all staple requirements manufactured in Japan by modem 
processes; but even the old-fashioned local handicrafts and 
indigenous arts have been maintained at the highest pitch of 
excellence, commanding the liberal patronage of native patriots 
and foreign connoisseurs; both substantially augmenting the 
earnings of the people, and elevating their standard of civiliza- 
tion. In India, on the other hand, Government can show no 
results comparable with those which have been attained by 
the Japanese statesmen. Its criterion of progress has been 
the volume of imports and exports, which may continue to 
grow in an undeveloped country while domestic industry is 
being confined by free trade to primitive production. In the 
light of experience, including that of England herself, foreign 
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commerce appears naturally as the sequel and not the pre- 
liminary to the development of that home trade which is the 
most profitable of all exchanges. But in India capitalist 
pioneers never have received from a paternal Government 
the encouragement which is freely accorded wherever the 
development of home industries has been the paramount 
object. The Indian market for manufactures has been mnila 
the preserve not of Indian but of English labour, which has 
enjoyed an advantage over European competitors, despite 
free imports, owing to the financial indebtedness of Tniha. to 
England. Under this regime it is only within recent years 
that the Indian Government, acting under pressure from its 
military advisers, has ^sed its opportunity as the largest 
buyer to establish such industries as the manufacture of 
saddlery, arms, and ammunition. Meanwhile the vast require- 
ments in equipment of the Indian railways continue to pro- 
mote foreign trade, providing little of the employment which, 
under a diflbront rdgime, would take a percentage of labourers 
off famine relief works. Likewise all the thousand articles 
of domostio use, alike in tho rajah’s palace and in the village 
bazaar, are being supplied in an ever-increasing proportion 
from the factories of tho foreigner who, having probed the 
weakness of Eastern human nature under Western rule, has 
learnt how superficial glitter may compete successfully with 
the intrinsic value of inherited manual skill. Einally con- 
tact with the West, instead of heralding the zenith of native 
art as in Japan, is aolmowledged in India to have worked its 
destruction. 

Although imperial responsibility is a principle which 
demands, at any cost, the cessation of the exploitative system, 
yet it may be questioned whether the loosening of the Cob- 
denite strait-waistcoat, and the fostering of Indian industries 
by the natural nutriment of State aid, including fiscal pro- 
tection, would be uniformly unfavourable to English trade 
with India. In the first place, the necessity of raising 
revenue would make it imperative that the duties should 
continue to be light, not suddenly restrictive of imports, and 
should be raised only gradually, as the growth of native 
industry increased the internal taxable capacity of the country. 
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Secondly, the development of Indian manufactures itself would 
create a new demand for machinery and equipment, which 
would continue for many years and never cease entirely. In 
addition the greater dispersion of wealth and luxury, implied 
by the growth and diversification of home industries, would 
create a market for much that India could not supply from 
within. That class of demand — the demand for equipment 
and for luxuries — together with that of surplus requirements, 
has served hitherto to maintain, or even to increase, the 
volume of English exports to various countries which have 
been following a protective policy; and has enabled free- 
traders to claim that foreign tariffs have been no lasting 
detriment to English trade. Logically, therefore, our free- 
traders would not anticipate a serious or permanent injury 
to English trade as the consequence of the suggested Indian 
protection, against which they are in the habit of raising 
altruistic protests. To adopt their familiar line of argument, 
cotton might go, but what of that ? Capital and labour are 
mobile, and would divert themselves into other channels. 
The export of machinery would compensate the falling off in 
cotton manufactures. 

A protectionist cannot contemplate the contraction of an 
established English industry with the apparent equanimity of 
the modernized Oobdenite. Yet, since the Lancashire cotton 
industry has attained its present inflated proportions only by 
the forcible restriction of Indian competition in the Indian 
market, it is impossible to contemplate justice to India, the 
first instalment of which would be the repeal of the Excise 
duty,^ without contemplating distress in Lancashire. Eor 
although the actual rate of the Customs duty is low, yet it 
is sufficient to be protectiye in its operation, according to its 
Lancashire critics, owing to the increasingly keen competition 
of the Indian mills, fi^e fact that the latter have succeeded 
in attaining so strong a position, despite the artificial dis- 
ability imposed upon them by the denial of protection against 
their old-established English competitors, indicates that the 
manufacture of cotton is an industry which is eminently suit- 

1 A resolution requesting the abolition of this duty was passed by 
the recent Indian National Congress . — The TimeSf Dec. 29, 1904. 
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able for India, and would have attained far larger proportions 
by this time if tbe home market had been secured to it by 
means of the recognized fiscal system of the modem world. 
Accordingly it seems probable enough that, were the Excise 
duty repealed, the Indian manufacturers would not restrict 
sales by raising prices, but would take advantage of the new 
position to extend their production by maintaining the old 
prices, which their Enghah competitors could not meet with- 
out themselves paying the Customs duty. If the ultimate 
effect would be a serious falling off in English exports of 
cotton manufaotures, that is the price which the nation would 
pay for having allowed a fallacious economic ideal to shelter 
the growth of an explcjjtative system — the absolute negation 
of those disinterested imperial principles which Englishmen 
habitually profess. Nevertheless, there is consolation in the 
rofiection that England has experienced worse shocks than 
the reduction of the cotton industry to legitimate proportions, 
withoirt overwhelming disaster. After all, the suggested 
sacrifice is nothing compared with the accomplished sacrifice 
of agriculture, which has been regarded in Lancashire itself 
as a matter of secondary importance. At worst, the diminu- 
tion of cotton manufaotures would be a sacrifice of wealth 
only; whereas the sacrifice of agriculture involved the loss 
not only of wealth but of nalional welfare, such as can be 
contributed by no other industry. Further, the cotton in- 
dustry seems to be one which, by reason of its dependence 
upon a single and foreign source of supply, cannot continue 
to play so large a part in the industrial life of England 
without aggravating the domestic risks incidental to possible 
war. 

The Indian Government has not pronounced upon the 
subject of tariff reform for India. Its opinion as to prefer- 
ential trade was invited ofifidally by telegram, in connection 
with the English fiscal question. In its official reply it 
pointed out that the proposal submitted to it was “ of an ex- 
tremely indefinite and general character, . . . hedged round 
with qualifications and provisions calculated to admit of 
almost any limitations.” There is nothing surprising in the 
ooTinlnai nTi that “ we should not be justified in embarking on 
ai 
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any new policy of the land unlesa assured of benefits greater 
and more certain than any which have, so far, presented 
themselves to our mind.” It hardly need be said that tho 
proposals thus criticized were based upon the existing Indian 
tariff, and the policy which that tariff represents. Whether 
reciprocal preference could be arranged with mutual ad- 
vantage upon the basis of an Indian tariff for India, and an 
English tariff for England, is an entirely different and moro 
hopeful question. By a preferential system of that kind, 
England, and the partner-States, might expect to secure the 
lion’s share of the new Indian trade which would result from 
the expansion of Indian manufactures, and thereby ultimately 
to obtain ample compensation for thq, dislocation of exi s ting 
commercial connections. 

That preference upon such a basis would be popular in 
India seems to follow from the opinions of those who arc 
most competent to judge the direction of Indian sentiment. 
For example, the writer of tho Times articles says : — 

" If they (the Indian people) had their way, there would bo }io 
exports and no imports. . . . But if it must bo, they would prefer 
that their external trade should be entirely with tho United King- 
dom, and, little as they like British exploitation, they regard ex- 
ploitation by other foreigners as unnatural and wasteful. If they 
could give an articulate opinion, it would be in favour of the strictest 
preference for Great Britain, and the most jealous exclusion of 
foreign nations. They would be proud to feel that they were real 
and useful partners in the British Empire. It would appeal to their 
imaginations — that mighty political lever in the East. Tho trade 
channel West flows naturally to England, and the Indians would 
gladly see the channel restored to the old river bed, and the artificial 
cuts to other countries closed or oontraoted .” — The Times, Deo. 12, 
1904. 

Thus there does not seem to be any prospect of opposition 
in India to fiscal reform upon the lines indicated. At present 
the obvious fact of exploitation enables native agitators to 
attack that reputation for straightforward dealing which is 
one corner-stone of British dominion in India. If it be 
objected that orderly government is sufficient compensation to 
India for commercial exploitation, the ready reply is forth- 
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coming that the administration is paid for separately in hard 
Indian cash ; and, so far from being a philanthropic service, 
provides congenial and remunerative employment for a large 
number of Englishmen who could not have found the same 
opportunity elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the appearance of exploitation in the British 
system helps to fortify the traditional prejudice of modern 
democracy against Eoman imperiahsm. In the case of the 
United States there was room for the inexperienced self- 
confidence of an enterprising and ambitious nation which, 
being accustomed to succeed, was attracted by the opportunity 
of giving the world an object lesson in disinterested imperial- 
ism. It is asserted sometimes that now the Americans are 
disappointed with their undertaking ; being compelled to 
realize that, if imperial subjection is tolerated as being the 
preliminary to self-government, the result is not to be 
achieved speedily; and that, meanwhile, it is difficult to 
prevent the all-powerful commercial interests from turning 
beneficent imperialism into callous exploitation. In short it 
is affirmed, despite the re-election of President Roosevelt, that 
the American democracy would not have embarked upon its 
imperial career had these things been foreseen. However 
that may be, it seems unhkely enoi^h that the younger 
democracies of the British Empire will give their deliberate 
sanction, by national participation in responsibility, to an 
imperial dominion which already exists before their eyes, so 
long as it is disfigured by an exploitative commercial pohey. 
For how can those democracies, having themselves renounced 
the Oobdenite theory, be persuaded that the system of free 
trade is adapted to the enonomie needs of the undeveloped 
TYiiiiaTi continent? Farther, if it is contended that the 
ultimate object of British rule in India is to substitute 
the unifying sentiment of a national consciousness for the 
i TUTUPTunrial discoi'd of race and creed, how shall Canada and 
Australia, which know something of nation-making, bo per- 
suaded that an Indian tariff would not tend to foster the 
sense of Indian solidarity? 

Accordingly the programme of collective imperialism 
must include a radical reform of English commercial policy 
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as affecting the dependencies. Against that reform are 
arrayed all those commercial and industrial interests which 
have become identified with the exploitative system, and now 
are seeking security in the open arms of the Liboi-al poi'ty 
leaders. At the present time those leaders may be heard 
protesting against the charge of indifference to the Empire, 
and in the same breath denouncing the policy which effected 
the abolition of the sugar boimties. They seem to imagine 
that a capitalist coterie forms the entire population of the 
West Indian islands, for they ignore the question of negro 
employment. To them the reputation of English sweetmeats 
in the continental restaurants is of greater moment than that 
of English imperialism in the opinioij^ of the world.^ At 
most, they are not ashamed to suggest that the situation in 
the West Indies might have been mot, if at all, by an annual 
dole of outdoor relief. Tet even that ignoble propositiou 
comes with a savour of insincerity from politicians who 
declare that their primary business will bo ruthless retrench- 
ment. 

Likewise in Lancashire the Liberals are hastening to 
commit themselves to the maintenanoe of the exploitative 
system. They who challenged the principle of colonial 
autonomy, by raising tho cry of “ No slavery ” against 
indentured labour in South Africa, simultaneously are 
proclaiming themselves the champions of a more oppressive 
infringement of human liberty in a country of which England 
is the acknowledged and perpetual trustee. The Lancashire 
system, although its operation requires neither chaias nor 
parchment, none the less effectively deprives the Indian of 

^ “It waB not those who were for ever mouthing the word Empire, 
claiming a special devotion to the Empire ... it was not they who were 
the best Mends of the Empire, . . . They came down to the House of 
Oommons and closured through a Convention to prevent the importation 
of artificially cheapened sugar. But the iutroduction of cheap sugar 
was denounced hy Mr. Chamberlain as tho missionary of the Empire, and 
the spokesman in particular of the West ludian planter, who was being 
injured in bis market here. . . . Why did he not tell them all about it 1 
Because be would have bad to tell bow the confectionery trade and other 
trades were being bit at borne and abroad. . . — Sir H. Campbell- 

Bannerman at Limebouse, Hoc. 21, 1904. 
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his natural right to fulfil and ameliorate the harsh conditions 
of his own existence by himself exploiting to the utmost 
selfish advantage the market which his existence alone 
creates. The modern masters, like the old, plead that their 
system benefits its victims ; but with less justification. For 
whereas the old slavery at any rate afforded a guarantee 
against starvation, the new slavery, by restricting industrial 
development, tends to aggravate the appalling distress which 
is the periodical fate of agricultural India. For the time 
being the Liberals exult triumphantly in the support accorded 
to them by a phalanx of free -trade interests threatening 
to place imperial policy under a commercial control no less 
sordid than that whiclj sometimes is the despair of American 
patriots.^ Yet between them and a revolt of the national 
conscience, Ulce that which compelled the emancipation of 
the negroes, there stands to-day no stronger barrier than the 
thin shadow of an economic superstition. 

To summarize the foregoing, it appears that tariff reform 
is indeed necessary, for the sake not only of Little England 
but of the British Empire. It is necessary to the Empire 

(1) in order that the completion of colonial autonomy may 
be accompanied by a consolidation of material interests to 
counteract the centrifugal tendency of nationalist sentiment ; 

(2) in order that the ultimate possibility of effectmg a 
working partnership of independent nations may not be 
destroyed by the absolute divergence of commercial interests ; 

1 “ To men of a certain kind, trade and property are far more sacred 
than life or honour, of far more consequence than the great thoughts 
and lofty emotions -which alone make a nation mighty. They heliave, 
with a faith almost touching in its utter feebleness, that ‘the Angel of 
Peace, draped in a garment of untaxed calico,’ has given her final message 
to men when she has implored them to devote all their energies to 
producing oleomargarine at a quarter of a cent, less a flrkhi, or to import- 
ing woollens for a fraction less than they can he made at home. These 
solemn prattlers strive after an ideal in which they shall happily unite 
the imagination of a greengrocer with the heart of a Bengalee baboo. 
They are utterly incapable of feeling one thrill of generous emotion, or 
the slightest throb of that pulse which gives to the world statesmen, 
patriots, warriors, and poets, and which makes a nation other than a 
cumberer of the world’s surface.” — Theodore Boosevelt, ATiieriean Ideals^ 
pp. U, 12. 
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(3) iu order that the British Empire, as the greatest civilizing 
agency known to history, may be perpehxated by the con- 
BoientiouB support not only of the English democracy, but of 
those new nations, infant now, but “giant-limbed,” whose 
instincts do not promise an easier reconcilement with the 
exploitative imperialism of Cobdenite England. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE SOUL OF THE EMPIRE 

In every man there is something which matters more than 
the rest of him to the world. With that part of you, 
Eudyard Xipling, I have been intimate ever since first you 
made it manifest. You were the seer through whom the 
soul of the Empire found utterance. You were the prophet 
of imperial truth, the singer who “knew and touched it 
in the ends of all the earth.” In the ends of the earth 
I too knew that truth and touched it, and then I knew 
you for a true prophet. Therefore in dull, ephemeral prose 
I repeat the message, as I heard it, of yom' immortal 
song. 

Further, I proclaim you the rightful doyen of imperial 
bards ; not, perhaps, by seniority, but because you alone were 
comprehensive. For the soul of the Empire is not one, but 
two ; and you alone were the interpreter of both. The one 
is the yearning of “ the Four New Nations," their awakening 
patriotism, which you expressed for them in “ The Native- 
born,” before it had found a voice of its own. When you 
spoke, they knew that you had touched the truth, and took 
you to their hearts thenceforth. The other soul is our 
nation’s faith in its special life-task, which you revealed, 
primarily for the Americans, in “ The White Man’s Burden.” 
The unbeliever laughs. He remembers only a parody in 
TrwOh or the BvMetm, Any fool can parody a simple gospel, 
and make another fool laugh. 

I have listened, beyond the seas, to the bards of the 
Native-born. Some of them were singing of “The Bravo 
Days to be ” ; ^ when the Old Country shall have gone to the 
^ Maariland and other Verses. A. H. Adams. 

S2T 
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dogs, while the young ones rejoice as giants to run their 
course ; 


, . . . “And while my lusty land 

Pelt in her veins the triumphant sap, and heard 
The wonder of the Spring shout in her heart. 

Across the waters peering, chin in hand, 

A grey old crone mumbled the name that once 
Was Britain I Spent with mighty pasts her soil. 

And sodden with a hundred histories ; 

Her old frame enervated with the pangs 
Of bearing progenies of giant men. 

Who shackled the careering centuries 

To one small island’s name I The end had come. 

Upon her fallow fields huddled her brood 
Of teeming pigmies, craven benoatlj^ their pride ; 

Too weak to wield the sword their fathers forged. 

Too rich to risk the shock of war. Like loaves 
In autumn winds, about their uncertain feet 
Their shrivelled greatness swept." 

That was the fate, descried from beyond tho seas, which 
seemed to await the England of unchallenged Cobdonism. 
There was nothing for it but eventual sexiaration. Our 
convontional imperialists are horrified at such “disloyalty." 
But you, and all who have touched the tenth, sympathize 
with those nationalists beyond the seas when they give the 
toast of tho Native-born : 

“ We’ve drunk to the Queen — God bless her ! — 

We’ve drunk to our mothers’ land j 
We’ve drunk to our English brother, 

(But he does not understand); 

We’ve drunk to the wide creation. 

And the Cross swings low for the morn. 

Last toast, and of obligation, 

A health to the Native-born 1 ’’ 

We understand. We have heard the message in the 
tumult of their cities, and in the silence of their plains and 
forests ; both where men are, and where men are not but 
shall be. We respect the patriotism of the younger nations, 
and fain would borrow of its kindling fire to revive the 
smothered instinct of our own people. 
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I recollect, jour letter about “ loyalty,” sent in reply to 
some querulous Newfoundlander. My impression is that you 
hate the word, and would like to banish it from our imperial 
vocabulary. If so, I am with you. A sound country has 
no use for the men whose first affections lie beyond its 
shores ; which is the conventional English idea of “ colonial 
loyalty.” The future of the new countries lies with the 
native-born, whose first love, like that of their forefathers, is 
for the land of their own birth. What if they “ learned from 
their wistful mothers to call old England Home ” ? What if 
they are prone to protest their “ loyalty " after the manner 
of their fathers ? Their language is traditional as yet, and 
patriotism begins to ^de their action. True, some there 
are who repudiate their own country for the sake of lip- 
loyalty to England ; and for them the patriots have no use. 
Such loyalty has no self-respect. It looks on applauding, 
while the Old Country does all the chores, and pays all the 
bills. It sent no contingents to Sonth Africa, because it 
hates taking any knocks itself. No, I cannot enthuse over 
the abject loyalty of the colonialist, always running down his 
own country (which generally is a good one), and insulting 
mine by cl aiming it instead. G-ive me rather the plain 
parochialist, who says from his heart, “ Of no mean city am 
I,” — be it Winnipeg or Walgett, provided he is genuine 
enough to defend with his own life, if need be, the country 
he condescends to live in. 

Of course in the early days the patriotism of the pioneer 
generations was loyalty to the Old Country, being their native 
land : 

“Liston, to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of oUier shores,— 

Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices as ye pull your oars : 

Fair these broad meads, — these hoary woods are grand ; 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas — 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 
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We ne’er ahall tread tlie fanoy-liaimtecl valley, 

Where t’weeu the hilla creeps the small, clear stream — 

In arms around the patriarch banner rally. 

Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 

When the bold kindred, in the time long-vanish'd, 

Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep, — 

No seer foretold the children would be banish’d, 

That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep. 

Come foreign rage — let Discord burst in slaughter I 
0 then for clansmen true, and stem claymore — 

The hearts that would hare given their blood like water 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar.” * 

Such was the song which the rsons learnt from their 
exiled fathers. But now, in Canada, the sons’ sons have 
passed away, and to the native-born of the third and fourth 
generation the sadness of their forefathers is but a re- 
minisoenoe ; 

“Tliey passed with their old-world legends— 

Their tales of wrong and dearth— 

Our fathers held by pnrcliase, 

But we by right of birth j 
Our heart’s where they rocked our cradle, 

Our love where we spent our toil, 

And our faith and onr hope and our honour 
We pledge to our native soil I” 

By catching that native sentiment, which divides the 
future from the past, you have made your name a household 
word in the Canada of to-day. The " Canadian Boat Song ” 
is the exquisite lament of a bygone age, its author forgotten, 
its spirit obsolete. The colony of the exiles has become the 
nation of their descendants, and very different is the note 
struck by the living prophets of the Native-born : 

“ Awake, my country, the hour is great with change ! 

Under this gloom which yet obscures the land. 

From ice-bliie strait and stem Laurention range 
To where giant peaks our western bounds command, 

1 Authorship uncertain. Date not later than 1 829. See The Times, 
Literary Supplement, Dec. 23, 1904. 
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A deep voice stirs, vibrating in men’s ears, 

As if their own hearts throbbed that thunder forth, 

A voice wherein who hearkens wisely hears 
The voice of the desire of this strong North, — 

This North whose heart of fire 
Yet knows not its desire 

Clearly, but dreams, and murmurs in the dream, 

The hour of dreams is done. Lo, on the hills the gleam I 

Awake, my country, the hour of dreams is done I 
Doubt not, nor dread the greatness of thy fate. 

Tho’ faint souls fear the keen confronting sun. 

And fain would bid the mom of splendour wait i 
Tho’ dreamers, rapt in starry visions, cry, 

‘ Lo, yon thy future, yon thy faith, thy fame 1 ’ 

And stretch vain liands to stars, thy fame is nigh. 

Hero, in Canadian hearth, and home, and name— 

This name which yet shall grow 
Till all the nations know 
Us for a patriot people, heart and hand. 

Loyal to our native earth, our own Canadian land I ” ^ 

And again : 

“0 Child of nations, giant-limbed 

Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadorned, unhynined. 

With unanointed brow, — 

IIow long tho ignoble sloth, how long 
The trust in greatness not thine own? 

Surely the lion’s brood is strong 
To face die world alone ! ” * 

• * • • • • 

Again onr conventional imperialists shudder at the dis- 
ruptive exhortation. Let them read the same writer’s 
History of Gcmada, and they will find that this strenuous 
Canadian nationalist also is a strenuous advocate of imperial 
union ; only, his imperial ideal conflicts with theirs. 

They say Australia has no nationalist poetry. I am not so 
sure. Homely ."Banjo” strikes the note, with gentler touch, 
in “ Kiley’s Eun.” ® Not deliberately anti-British, not “ dis- 

1 “An Ode for the Canadian Confederacy"; in Poms by Oharlea 
G. D. Boberts. " “ Canada.’’ JSid. 

® The Mm Prom S^uhsy Bimer, aaid Other Verm. A. B. Patereon, 
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loyal ” enough to gratify the BvMetiti, and therefore the more 
emphatically Australian and non-colonialist : 

“But droughts and losses came apace 
To Kiley’a Bun, 

Till ruin stared him in the face ; 

He toiled and toiled while lived the light, 

He dreamed of overdrafts at night : 

At length, because he could not pay. 

His hankers took the stock away 
From Kiley’s Bun. 

The owner livea in England now 
Of Kilcy’s Bun. 

lie knows a race-horse from j|, cow ; 

But that is aU he knows of stock ; 

His chiolcat care is how to dock 
Expenses, and he sends from town 
To cut the shearers’ wages down 
On Kiloy’s Bnn. 

There are no neighbours anywhere 
Near Kiloy’s Bun. 

The hospitable homes arc hare. 

The gardens gone ; for no pretence 
Must hinder cutting down expense ; 

The homestead that we held so dear 
Contains a half-paid overseer 
On Kiley’s Bun. 

The name its^ is changed of late 
Of Kiley’s Bun. 

They call it ‘Chandos Park Estate.’ 

The lonely swagman through the dark 
Must hump his swag past Ohandos Park. 

The name is English, don’t you see, — 

The old name sweeter sounds to me 
Of Kiley’s Bnn. 

I cannot gneas what fate will bring 
To Kiley’s Bun — 

For chances come and changes ring — 

I soarooly think ’twill always he 
Locked np to suit an absentee ; 

And if he lets it ont in farms. 

His tenants soon will carry arms 
" On Kiley’s Bun.” 
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The Bulletin, of course, detests you, the doyen of imperial 
prophets. Yet it is from you, and none other, that the 
whole mob of Bulletin rhymsters try to crib the secrets of 
their elusive craft. The other day the Bulletin discovered a 
new jest. “ £2, 2 b. was offered for the poem which Kipling 
might, could, and should have written about the war, or an 
episode of the war ” (Russo- Jap war). Apparently the entries 
were crowded, but moat of the competitors were ruled out 
because “ clearly, parodies in the sense of caricatures were 
excluded." Finally, the lucre was awarded to a bloodthirsty 
nonsense-jingle, of which the author wrote, “ I don’t under- 
stand it myself, but then I don’t understand K. either ! ’’ ^ 

The incident illustrates how the rhymsters who serve 
“The Australian National Newspaper’’ are your constant 
readers. Protest as they may, they do understand the part 
of you which matters. Australians after all, they could not 
caricature “ The Native-born.” Again, on the sealing of the 
Commonwealth Act, when you made the Old Queen say to 
the Young Queen — 

“ Shall I give tliee my slceplcBs wisdom, or the gift all wisdom 
above ? 

Ay, wo he women logother— I give thoo thy people’s love:” 

then they knew that you had struck native gold, where they 
had scooped the anti-British dirt in vain. Slaves of a task- 
master, they vilify the Empire. Yet, see the truants, in 
moments of reckless liberty, buzzing like moths round the 
flame of “East and West”! In short, they find you irre- 
sistible. Some of them even might become genuine national 
bards, voicing the soul of the Empire as they know it ; if 
only their soured patron, who is no Australian, had not tabooed 
honest nationalism. 

But the native-born poets, at best, know only the one 
soul. Before you came there was none to teU the younger 
nations about the other soul, which England knows. It is 
you who have lifted the veil for them. One evening I saw 
it testified in a Canadian club-room. A gruff lumber king, 
wise within timber-limits, came in after dinner. We sat 
1 The Bulletin, Aug. 26^ 1904. 
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astonished while he, standing up, thiindered the story of 
Kamal’s encounter with the colonel’s son. How he wished 
it had been his own son — ^wished it hotter than a million 
dollars! He felt it and meant it, every word. All of us 
could “ hear a breech-bolt snick ” when his right hand dropped 
for the under-lever of hie Winchester. Some day, thanks to 
you partly, the Border-thief may have to reckon with a 
C a,nadian . In that day the soul of the Empire shall be one. 
Not that East shall be West, nor vice versd; for, despite 
Japan, “ never the twain shall meet.” But I mean that the 
Native-born shall have recognized the life-work, the common 
duty of “ The Five Nations.” They will pledge it, as we do, 
whenever 

“ Our faith and ottt hope bucP our honour 
We pledge to our native aoil.” 

I do not try to argue about the duty, because it is absurd 
to argue when there is no way out of it. “ Hao tibi orunt 
artes,” — do it and don’t ask qirestions. If T^'uth and the 
Bulletin are right, then all our history is an accident and a 
fraud. To me that is unthinkable. 

My pages are concerned with the other soul — the embryo 
consciousness of the younger nations, which the English 
brother " does not understand.” His notion of imperial union 
has been based upon that helpless "loyalty.” He has ac- 
quired the habit of supercilious condescension, as though he 
owned the whole Empire — ^New Nations and aU. His instinct 
has been that the mere colonial ought to pay his share, and 
be thankful ; whilst the superior Englishman runs the Empire 
on his own lines. The soul of the Empire is a perplexing 
mystery to him ; partly because it is only now that even the 
elder of the New Nations are bursting the colonial chrysalis ; 
partly because, in the Old Country, the simple sense of 
patriotism has been suppressed beneath delusive cosmopolit- 
anism. Yet he might understand if he tried to change 
places. Supposing Uncle Sam, in an absent- min ded moment, 
made him a generous offer ; namely, to take over the British 
navy, and run it for a nominal cash consideration. Would 
the over-taxed English brother jump at it ? No, his dormant 
national pride rises in revolt. Then how can he expect the 
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New Nations to pay hire for his navy ? He complains that 
they do not take their share of the chores. It is his own 
fault, becauso he will not have them do it in a self-respecting 
manner. For oxample he trampled energetically upon the 
suggestion of national naval squadrons. Ho looks askance if 
they propose to do things in the British fashion. He thinks 
of it as “ disloyalty ! “ No wonder they are discouraged. 
The English brother talks pleasantly of alliance, but tries to 
enforce his own supremacy. So they are constrained to 
imagine that national independence means cutting the painter. 
Ungrateful and disloyal colonials, to think that you should 
assert the temper which made England herself ! 

Yes, surely the Native-born, because they “ come of the 
blood,” will cut the painter some day, if they cannot other- 
wise acquit themselves as nations. Let the En g liRh brother 
admit that he has been on the wrong tack. Let him realize 
that the future is with “the Five Free Nations, who are 
peers among their peers,” and act accordingly. Else the 
union, his fondest dream, is an empty vision. 

Some saw the ways parting, and asked, " Is there a man ? " 
You, the seer, who touched the truth before, you affirmed the 
query (who runs may read), “ Once — in our time — ^is there a 
man.” ^ Then be it so ! Does not this man belong to your 
world of " things as they are *' ? He did not always under- 
stand. He offered the Zollverein ; he called for naval tribute. 
Nevertheless, he is not as those others who belittle him. 
They 

“hold the written clue 
To all save all unwritten things, 

And, half a league behind, pursue 
The accomplished Pact with flouts and flings.” 

So now they array themselves in the museum of the 
colonial nursery ; while he, “ a man in a world of men,” lives 
and learns how nations come. In the stillness of the veldt 
did he too know the soul of the Empire ? He has put away 
the Zollverein toy, and opens the door to the imperial 
partnership of national manhood. Therefore he shall ask no 
more for naval tribute, but bid the New Nations feed the 
1 “ Things and the Man," by Eudyard Kipling. Aug. 1994. 
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soa as England fed her. For they shall he neither hewers 
of wood nor drawers of watci,’. Under alien sides their men, 
■with ours, shall “ drive the road and bridge the ford.” " In 
the day of Armageddon ” their ships shall range with oirrs. 

In fulness of time the children shall surpass their grey 
mother, in all save honour. The imperial city shall lose her 
pride of place. In another seagirt isle, by the margin of 
the Pacific, where snow-crested mountains sentinel the straits, 
sleeps a fair city which the soothsayers named after, yet 
before, the Empress-Queen. “ From East to West the circling 
word has passed.” Another Channel frets beneath an Empire’s 
commerce. From the landlocked harbour swift ships emerge. 
They are the war fleet of the Maple Leaf, heading to the 
Southern Cross. For the manceuvros are at hand, and this 
year the Commonwealth directs. Meanwhile Councillors ore 
gathering by “ the Hall of our Thousand Years ” — reared but 
yesterday on the southward brow above the blue. They 
have come from Ottawa and Bnlgoty, Irom Wollington and 
Bloemfontein. There they lU'O assembling, still in tho shadow 
of tho strong North. Their business is " tho Peaoc among 
our Peoples ” ; and the common matters of tho Five Nations, 
which order the peace. Awhile they wait, for not yet is 
their tale complete; then stand aside, yielding precedence 
to the “Wards of the Outer March,” — to the undaunted 
sons of 

“giant men 

Who shackled the careering conturios 

To one small island’s name.” 


JPHntfd by Uoiuusos & Qiui IjIsiitsd, HtUiiburyh, 
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Author or ‘Turkey ik Eurofe’ (by 'Odybbeus'). 
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Sir Charles Eliot, whose authorship of the important work on the 
Near East, ‘ Turkey in Europe,’ is now an open secret, had been, 
until his recent resignation, for nearly four years His Majesty’s 
Commissioner for the British East Africa Protectorate. In this 
book he gives a very complete account of the country, its history and 
its peoples, and discusses with great fulness its prospects as a field 
for European colonization. He describes the present system of 
administration in the Protectorate, and makes a number of interest- 
ing suggestions for the future. There are chapters on the Uganda 
Railway, Trade, Slavery, Missions, a Journey down the Nile, and 
Animals, the whole forming a comprehensive and valuable account of 
one of the most remarkable and, to the ordinary Englishman, least 
familiar possessions of the British Empire. 
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ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI : HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS. 

By EDWARD J. DENT, 

Fellow o? Kmo's CollbgS) Cambkidgb. 

8w. With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 

To most musical people Alessandro Scarlatti is little more than a 
name, and even musical historians have been singularly cautious in 
their references to him. He is, however, a very important figure in 
the history of music, on account of his influence on the formation of 
the classical style — i.e., the style of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. His numerous works have almost all remained in 
manuscript, although ha was quite the mqgt celebrated composer of 
his time (1659-1725), and the difficulty of obtaining access to them 
has no doubt prevented musicians from studying him in detail. For 
this biography special researches have been made in the principal 
libraries of Europe, and much new material has come to light. 
Besides the story of Scarlatti’s life, derived in great part from hitherto 
unpublished diaries and letters, a careful analysis is ^iven of his 
most important compositions, considered specially in their relation to 
the history of modern tonality and form, Tho book is copiously 
illustrated with musical examples, and includes a complete catalop;uo 
of Scarlatti’s extant works, with the libraries where the manusenpts 
are to be found. 
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DIPLOMATIST. 

By the RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Demy 800. 155. net. 

Sir Horace Rumbold begins the third and concluding series of his 
‘ Recoll^tions’ in the year 1885 at the point to which he brought his 
readers in the volumes already published. He describes his life as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece from 
1885-1888, and to the Netherlands from 1888-1896. In the latter 
year he was_ appointed Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria — an 
exalted position winch he retained until his retirement from the 
Diplomatic Service in igoo. [J« preparation. 
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THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 

By EDMUND CANDLER. 

Demy Soo. With Illustrations and Map, 155. net. 

Second Impression. 

With the exception of a short period daring which he was recover- 
ing from a dozen wounds, Mr. Candler was with the Tibet Mission 
from start to finish. The greater part of the book was written on 
the spot, while the impressions of events and scenery were still 
fresh. The result is a singularly graphic picture, not only of the 
physical and political difficulties overcome in the course of this 
unique expedition, but of the many dramatic incidents which 
attended its progress. ,The Gyantse operations, which occurred 
during Mr. Candler’s absence, are ably described by an eye-witness,' 
so that the reader has a continuous account of the whole affair. 

' Mr. Candler's account of his experiences in Tibet is as breezy and suggestive 
as is the excellent sketch which stands on the frontispiece. There is no attempt 
at a learned dist^uisition on the mysteries of Buddhism, no laboured effort to 
explain the intricacies of Indian diplomacy, but jnst a clear and impartial 
narrative of the toils and difficulties of the Tibetan Mission. "The unveiling ot 
Lhasa ' ‘ is precisely the kind of book which the ordinary reader wants. ’ — The Times. 

' The everyday incidents and accidents make the real romance of the enterpnse. 
They are set forth in Mr Candler’s account with a vividness and charm which 
make the whole volume delightful reading ’ — fVfsIminster Gaseite, 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 

By M. EDITH DURHAM, 

Autkoe of ‘Tkrovgh the Lands of th* Serf. 

Demy 8 vo. With Illustrations and Map, 14s. net. 

In this story of her sixth visit to the Balkan Peninsula, Miss 
Durham, after an historical survey of the causes of the present state 
of affairs, gives a most interesting account of her work as relief 
agent for the Balkan Committee, and finally describes Albania 
and the Albanian, ‘ the root of all the Balkan difficulties.’ She 
endeavours to look at the situation from the point of view of each 
rationality in turn, combining with a keen sense of humour and the 
picturesque a discerning eye for all kinds of imposture. The book 
contains a number of striking illustrations from sketches by the author. 
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FACTS AND IDEAS. 

By PHILIP GIBBS, 

Authok of *KNawLBPGB IS Power,' 

Crom Svo. 3 s. 6 d. 

As in the case of the author’s previous book, the intention of 
these short studies of life, literature, philosophy, religion, history, 
and art, is to suggest ideas, subjects for investigation, and the like, 
connected with some of the great intellectual problems and achieve- 
ments of civilization. 

ECONOMIC METHOD AND 
ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 

, By WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, M.A., 

Author ok ' Tiiu Evolutioh op Modern Money,' etc, 

Deniy 8vo, Cloth, los. 6 d. net. 

In this work the keynote of the first two parts is the stress laid on 
the essential character of the distinction which exists between the 
methods of investigation that are appropriate in physics and those 
that are applicable in sciences, such as economics, which belong, 
in truth, to the mental s;phere. In the third part the author brings 
his general line of reasonmg to bear on the Fiscal Problem. While 
he is an uncompromising Free Trader, he would throw overboard 
those Free Trade arguments that ignore the national point of view 
in favour of the cosmopolitan. 

‘ Mr. Carlile is a bard hitter and an acute thinker. The dominant economical 
' doctrines have had no more trenchant assailant for a long time .’ — Tht Times, 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC 
RECORD. 

By the Rev. BERNARD HUGH BOSANQUET, 

Vicar of Traaibs Bitton ; 

And R. A. WENHAM. 

Crown 8w, ds. 

' There is at the present moment a place for some such work as this, which, at 
once scholarly and popular, reverent, yet pervaded with the modern spirit, will 
put young students of theology and the educated laity iu possession of the results 
of recent "higher " or literary criticism of the Gospels.'— Sfo4s»w». 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR; 

ffrom tbe ®utbteaft ot ibostllltiee to tbc ffiattle ot Waosang. 

By T. COWEN. 

Demy 8 vo, With numerous lUusiraMons, Plans, and Maps, 15s. net. 

' Mr. Cowen’s analysis of the events which led to the war is excellent. He 
pnts^ things which we have all understood rather vaguely in a telling and direct 
fashion. Ha has evidently taken the greatest care to collate his facts, and the 
consequence is that we have a most enthralling and connected narrative of the 
naval operations round Port Arthur, enriched with small hut convincing details 
such as could only have bean related by eye-witnesses. Mr. Cowen's description 
of the Yalu battle is spirited, and his accounts of ICin-chow and Nanshan are 
quite the best we have seen .' — Moniiiig Post. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
HENRY HAWKINS 

(3Qacon Stamptoti). 

Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C., 

AuTiioa or ‘ iLcusTaaTioxs or Advocacy,' 'Adld Acqdaihtahce,' arc. 

Two Volumes. DemyStio. With Portraits, 305.net. 

Second Impression. 

‘ A delightful budget of miscellaneous reading. The Reminiscences are li^ht 
reading of a very easy and attractive kind ; but underlying them is the revelation 
of a strong and genial character, forcing its way to recognition by sheer merit 
alone. They are delightful, not alone by their wealth of anecdote, but also by 
their unconscious revelation of a strong and yet lovable personality.’— SteiKfard, 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 

By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

Super royal tsfo, 6 s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe of loo large-paper copies, numbered and signed, 

£2 2S. net. 

'One looks twice before he is quite sure that the price of "Political Carica- 
tures’’ is only 6s. "Where else lor 6s., in a book or out of it, can we find so 
much good humour and so much hearty laughter ? "F.C.G." is still our one 
cartoonist, and his is the only brush which pictures the real history of our time 
in caricature .’ — Daily Mml. 
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EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZ- 
GERALD. 

ageing some Account of tbeit Xives 
aompileb from tbe Xettets of fTbose vobo ftnem tlbem. 

By GERALD CAMPBELL. 

Demy Svo. With numerous Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

' No one interested in the 'g8 rebellion, in the gay and chivalrous and hapless 
Lord Edward, or in eighteenth-century folk and manners, can afford to miss this 
delightful volume.’ — World. 

‘ The frankness of the correspondence of X«rd (Edward's aunts and sisters 
makes Mr. Campbell's volume more entertaining than most novels,' — Speaker. 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 
PRIESTS. 

five Xectuteo on tbe petiob between liiebeiniab nnb tbe t\ew 

fCeetnment. 

By EDWYN BEVAN, 

Adthok or ‘Tiiie House or Selkucus.’ 

Den^ Svo. 7s. 6d. 

• These lectures deserve careful study by everyone inlorested in the history of 
hotv Hellenism and Judaism first came into contact. Remew, 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 

By TERROT REAVELEY GLOVER, 

Fellow and Classical Iectdeek or Sr. John's College, Cambiudge, 

Aothok op ‘ Live and Letters in the Fourth Centuhv.' 

Demy Svo. los. dd. net. 

' Mr. Glover has achieved a real triumph ; he sends his readers away longing 
to take up their Virgil again . Jameis Gasette. 
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THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 

By GEORGE DOUGLAS HA 2 ZLEDINE. 

Demy 8vo. With numrous Ilhstrations and a Maf, los. 6d. net. 

The author of this graphic account of life in Northern Nigeria was 
for some time Private Secretary to Sir Frederick Lugard, the High 
Commissioner, and was thus in a position to learn the truth about 
the country and its problems. 

‘ Tho author supplies some udiulrable pictures of the incidents which have led 
to the British occupation of Northern Nigeria. His theories are sane and ■*hol^ 
some, his descriptions graphic and informing. One would like every responsible 
tax-paying British subject to read them ' — Atkmaum. 

' A really fascinating book, which, while stirring and picturesque, vivid and 
human throughout, is as full of facta of the rarer and more valuable sort as the 
driest and most scientific treatise could be. The book is certain to be ^d m 
France and Germany. By every law of common-sense it should be read, well 
and carefully read, in England We hope it may be . ' — Pell Mall Gazitte. 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN 
PORTUGAL. 


By GILBERT WATSON, 

Author or ‘Three Rolling Stones in Japan.’ 

Demy 8vo. With mmerous Illustrations, 12S, 6d. net. 

• Mr. Watson has written a book which may be fittingly plarad on the 
half between Sterne's " Sentimental Journey" and Robert Loms Stevenson s 
' Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennos.*' * — 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

By VISCOUNT MILNER, 

High Commibsiohee for Sooth Africa. 

Eleventh Edition. With additions summanmg the course of events to the 
* ycdf CfowH 8w. 65- 

The great and far-reaching change in England’s position in Egypt 
effected^y the signature of the Anglo- Fren^ agreement has 
necessary^a fuiffier addition to Lord Milners /Ji® 

course d events from 1898, when the book was 
by a chapter by Sir Clinton Dawfans, to the pre^t hme. 
imoortant task has been carried out by Sir Eldon G^t, K.C.B., Me 
Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, who desMibes m a 
masterly chapter the recent resets of British rde in Egypt and the 
Soudan, and the hopeful possibilities of the future. 
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ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. 

By A. C. FORBES. 

Demy Sw. With Illustrations. las. 6d. net. 

Forestry is, a subject the importance of which is by no means 
adequately recognised in this country. It is, indeed, seldom that 
one finds an owner of woodlands who has a competent knowledge of 
the scientific theory and practical possibilities of timber-planting. 
Mr. Forbes’s book will be foimd a valuable corrective of the 
prevailing happy-go-lucky methods. 

‘ Mr. Forbes has produced a most excellent work, which should be on the 
shelves of all estate agents and owners of woodland properly .’ — Salwday Review. 

' Forhaps the soundest and most useful book on forestry yet written by an 
Englishman for the ordinary reader .* — Estate Magasine. 


GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 

By MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, Litt.D., 

Follow ahq Lltb Tutox or Kino's Collkgu, Cambkidck. 

% 

Crown 8 j/9 . With Illustrations hy the late James McBryde, 6 s. 
Second Impression, 

* We do not hesitate to say that these are among the best ghost stories we have 
ever read; they rank wUh that greatest of all ghost stories. Lord Lytton's " The 
Haunted and me Haunters." '—Gmrtlitui. 


COMMONSENSE COOKERY. 

ifSaeeh on Aobecn Snsllsb anb Continental iptinciplee wotheb out 

in Sietail. 


By COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT. 
Large Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 

By Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 


Demy 800, With numerous IllustraHons. 12s. 6 d. net. 


liie‘:Scolopax'3” delightful gossip, informs the reader’s 
mlUQ without ever taxing his patience grows yearly rarer. Sir Henry Seton- 
Rarr s voluiue is a very pleasing specimen of this class, the notebook of one who 
has wandered far afield in search of sport, and can write of his doings without 
egotism or yam r^eiitions. His sketches of Western society are very vivid 
pictures, full of inaight and good humour / — Spectator 


This lively volume, 'which will be read with a great deal of pleasure by every 
sportsman who can get hold of it, records the author's adventures in search of 
^^ews two-and-thirty yaars.’—JZ^Maimicii Sporting and Dramatic 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 

By PERCIVAL SOMERS. 

Large Crown 8vo, With Photogramre IllustraUons. 7a. 6 d. 

‘ It is not often nowadays that a writer on indoor and ontdoor life in the 
country appears with a knowledge so matured and a style so mellow as that of 
l! Sofhers. In fact, wo do not believe that tWe could be a book 

which would better rafiect the attitude of a country gentleman towards men and 
animals and affairs, His inirnitabie, genial manner is so efkctive that the reader 
is continually delighted , whether he is reading of a local steeplechase or how the 
author basketed some fine trout with tiie help of a phantom minnow when he was 
out with a party of dry-fly fishermen.' — World, 


HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. 

a Ooltectfon ot Sboct tlatute Stubtee. 

By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., 

Brofbssok of Biology in tub Univsk^itt of Lbbds, and Fuluerian Professor of 

PHYStOLOGV IN’ THS ROVAI. INSTITUTION* 

Crown 8vo, With numerous Illustrations, <is. 

Second Impression. 

‘ Quite the best things of the kind that have appeared since nature study 
became a subject in the schools.'— 

' This admirable little work appears to be by far the best aid to the proper 
teaching of nature study that has hitherto come under our notice.' — Nature. 
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NEW FICTION. 

Cromi 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE SEETHING POT. 

By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

[Ready immediate^/. 

THE RA3MBLING RECTOR. 

By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, 

Author of ‘Lady Anne’s Walk.’ 

Second Impression. 

‘ In " The Rambling Rector " one fincte the same delicate humour, Imagination, 
and sentiment which distinguished " Lady Anne’s Walk.” ’ — Manchester Guardian. 

' Miss Alexander has the goodly heritage of an admirable literary style com” 
bined with a sympathetic comprehension of the Irish people and a keen sense of 
humour .' — A theuanitn. 

PETER'S PEDIGREE. 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 

AUTHOR OF ‘ The Bov, Some Horswi., A»n a Gibi,.’ 

With Illitstmtions by Nora K. Shelley. 

Third Impression. 

‘ The story is very clever and amusing, brimful of real Irish fun and humour, 
and adorned, with illustrations quite up to its own mark.’— WorM. 

' This is one of the funniest books we have had the pleasure of reading for a 
long time, and is full of genuine humour.’ — Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE, 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

Author of 'Cyntbia’s Wav,' ‘The Thousand Eugshias, and other Stokibs,' 'The 
Beryl Stones,' etc. 

Second Impression. 

' Mrs. Sidgwick’s bright manner of telling her stories, her delicate humour, 
and quick realization of the subtle pathos that is threaded through all Jewish life, 
appear on. every page, and make the book both interesting and enjoyable reading ’ 
— Westminster Gaseite. 

‘ A volume from the pen of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick is always welcome, so alert 
is her intelligence, so keen her observation, so crisp and clear-cut her style. 
Altoge&er, this is an extremely vivadous and instructive volnma,’— Spectator, 
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NEW FICTION. — Continued. 

THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 

By F. F. MONTRESOR, 

Adthos or ‘Worth Whilb,' ‘Into ths Hishwavs ahd Hedoes,' etc. 

Third Impression. 

‘ In " The Celestial Surgeon," Mias Montrasor is at her best. The character 
drawing, as is usual with the writer, is excellent , the characters are all living 
human beings, neither too good nor too bad for everyday life. The book is not 
one for girls just out of the schoolroom, but their elders will be glad to have it.’ 
—Guardian. 

‘ An immensely clever study of a group of temperaments, with the added 
advantage of a capitally constructed plot. Janus's Gazette. 

THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

By MARY E. COLERIDGE, 

Author or ‘Tub King with Two Faces,' ‘The Fiery Dawn,' etc 

Second Impression. 

‘ A new novel from the pen of Mias Coleridge is an event the pleasure of which 
is onhancod by the comparative rarity of its occurrence. All who are able to 
emancipate themselves sufficiently from the tyranny of arcumstance can hardly 
fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic melodrama.' — Spectator. 


THE REAPER. 

By EDITH RICKERT. 

‘ A simple yet strange story of a mind at once simple and strange ; and 
throughout it the author would seem to have been guided by a delicate-unerring 
instmct for the central, the captain thought or word or expression.’— Tfie Times, 

' A novel the scene of which lies beyond the beaten track, and which will 
repay yon amply for the reading ,' — Revsevi of Remcvis. 


CHECKMATE. 

By ETTA COURTNEY. 

■ Miss Courtney has written an able novel, and one that will interest the reader 
from the first page to the last .' — Sheffield Daily Independent. 

• The story is very interesting, and is told throughout with great cleverness and 
skill.' — Oietlooh. 
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THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 

By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN, 

Phofbssos of Zoology in th£ UNivBttbii'V op Freihuug. 

Translated by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Regius Professor op Natural History in the Uniybilsitv ok Abbkuki n, 

And MARGARET THOMSON. 

Two volums, Royal 8w. With many Illustrations. 33s. net. 

The importance of this work is twofold. In the first place, it 
sums up the teaching of one of Darwin’s greatest successors, who has 
been for many years a leader in biological progress. As Professor 
Weismann has from time to time during the last quarter of a century 
frankly altered some of his positions, this detiberate summing up of 
his mature conclusions is very valuable. In the second place, as 
the volumes discuss all the chief problems of organic evolution, they 
form a trustworthy guide to the whole subject, and may be regarded 
as furnishing — what is much needed — a Text-book of Evolution 
Theory. The book talres the form of lectures, which are so 
graduated that no one who follows their course can fail to under, 
stand the most abstruse chapters. The tran.slalion has been revised 
by the author. 


LECTURES ON DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P,, 

Assistant Physician to the London Hospitai. and to tiid Hospital for Sick Childkbh, 
Great Ormond Street; 

Authoe of ‘Food and the Principles of I}ibtetjc5.’ 

Crown 8vo. 85 . <Sd. net. 

' It is difficult to praise this little volume too highly. It deals with one of the 
most attractive and satisfactory subjects in medicine, the treatment of children's 
diseases ; the style is excellent, and the illustrations, which, with one or two 
exceptions, are taken from photographs of the author’s cases, are nnusually 
good.' — Nature. 

‘ Dr. Hutchison says m his preface that he does not intend to compete with 
the many excellent text-books on Children's Diseases, but we feel sure no student 
should be without this book, as, unable to spare time for the larger treatises, he 
will here learn many things which otherwise practice alone in after-life will teach 
him.' — Gay’s Hospital Gaxette. 
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By HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Savilian Profisssos op Astronomy in the University op Oxford, 


Demy 8t/o. With Diagrams. loa. 6d. net. 

In these lectures, written for delivery before the University of 
Chicago,, Professor Turner trac^ the history of modem Astro- 
nomical Discovery, first showing by what an immense amount of 
labour and patience most discoveries have been made, and then 
describing in detail many of the more important ones. Among his 
topics are Uranus, Eros, and Nep^tune, Bradley's discoveries of the 
aberration of light and the nutation of the earth’s axis, the photo- 
graphic measurement of the heavens, Schwabe’s work on the sun- 
spot period, and Mr. Chandler’s discoveries in connection with the 
Variation of Latitude. 

‘ A volume of unusual interest. In its fascinating chapters the story of some 
half-dosen discoveries is developed in an exceedingly attractive manner.' — 
iVesimittsttr GatetU, 


THE BECQUEREL RAYS AND THE 
PROPERTIES OF RADIUM. 

By the HON. R. J. STRUTT, 

Fbhow or Trisity Cauxos, Cahskiogs. 

Demy 8vo. With Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 


-The author possesses to a remariable degree the 
oueixons in a simpie way. and of expressing the answers in a language which is 

easily understood,’ — Nature. 

' The book may be confidently recommended to the general 
prehens&d aUractive accouitof the latest developments of scientific thought 
on the structure of taatWx.’—Camiridgi Rmiu). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 

THE THEORY OF OPTICS. 

By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., 

Professor of Physics at the Umiversity of Manchester. 

Dmy 8vo. With tummvs Diagram, igs, net 

This volume is intended to serve as an introduction to the study 
of the higher branches of the Theory of Light. In the first part of 
the book those portions of the subject are treated which are inde- 
pendent of any particular form of the undulatory theory. The author 
has endeavoured, by means of elementary mathematical reasoning, 
to give an accurate account of the study of vibrations, and has laid 
special stress on the theory of optical instruments. In the second 
part mathematical analysis is more freely used. The study of 
luminous vibrations is introduced through the treatment of waves 
propagated in elastic medio, and only after the student has become 
familiar with the older forms of the elastic solid theory are the 
equations oJ the electro-magnetic theory adopted. The advantage 
of these equations, more especially in the treatment of double 
refraction, is explained, and the theory of ionic charges is adopted in 
the discussion of dispersion and metallic rellexion. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 

By HENRI MOISSAN, 

Professor of Chemistry at the Sorsonne; Mbmdre de l’Institut. 

Authorized English Edition. 

Translated by A. T. ds Mouilpied, M.Sc., Pb.D., 

Assistant Lecturbb in ths Liverpool Univsrsitvs 

Dmy Zvo. With numerous Illustrations. los. 6d. net. 

This work embodies the original French Edition, together with 
the new matter incorporated in the German Edition. Moreover, 
Professor Moissan has written, specially for this edition, a chapter 
dealing with the most recent work. The book, while dealing largely 
with Professor Moissan’s own researches, gives a general survey of 
the experimental work accomplished by means of the electric furnace 
up to the present time. The bearings of this work on technical pro- 
cesses are frequently discussed. 
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THE CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS OF 
VITAL PRODUCTS 

AND THE INTER-RELATIONS BETWEEN ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS. 

By PROFESSOR RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., 

or THE City and Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbuev. 

Safer Royal Svo. 31s. net. 

The great achievements of modern Organic Chemistry in the 
domain of the synthesis or artificial production of compounds which 
are known to be formed as the result of the vital activities of plants 
and animals have not of Jate years been systematically recorded. 

The object of the present book, upon which the author has been 

S ad for some years, is to set forth a statement as complete as 
le of the present state of knowledge in this most interesting 
and important branch of science. The book will consist of two 
volumes, of which the first will be ready very shortly. The treat- 
ment is calculated to make the volume a work of r&ence which 
will be found indispensable for teachers, students, and investigators, 
whether in the fields of pure Chemistry, of Chemical Physiology, or 
of Chemical Technology. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND 
MORPHOLOGY. 

By ARTHUR KEITH, M.D. Aberd., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

Lecturcr on Anato^iY} JjOtrooif Hospital Mbdical Collbcb. 

A New Edition. Greatly enlarged. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The greater part of the work has been rewritten, many of the old 
illustrations have been replaced, and a large number of new figures 
introduced. The alterations have been rendered necessary owing to 
the advances which have been made in our knowledge of the early 
phases of development of the human embryo, of the implantation 
of the ovum and formation of the placenta, and of the development 
of the heart, lungs and nervous system. 
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THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing the publication 
of a series of handbooks, ranging over a wide field, which are 
intended to be practical guides to beginners in the subjects with 
which they deal. The first five volumes, of which descriptions are 
given below, maybe regarded as typical of the scope and treatment of 
the whole series, which is published at is. net per volume, paper, 
and 2 S, net cloth. 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, AND SILVER. 

By ROBERT REWARD. 

' Really very interesting and constitutes in brief an admirable historical and 
artistic sketch. It forms an excellent handbook for the guidance of amateurs ' — 
Seoismn, 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. 

By ARD 15 RN IlULT, 

■ To take more clothes than wanted is almost worse than not to have enough. 
... A perusal of this little volume, which is acnsihly writlon, sitould enable any 
traveller, man or woman, to jountoy abroad suitably ucittipped,’— iSAf/uM /«. 
itfetidait. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR I'HK 
INEXPERIENCED. 

By HUBERT WALTER. ‘ 

/ We really are delighted to meet wiUi it ; common-sense, practical knowledge, 
and no small sAare of humour are marked characteristics or the work. ... As a 
guide to the plaiu man, who wants to know bow to set about getting his house 
wired and fitted . . . this is the best work we have seen, and we have pleasure 
in recommending it as such,’ — Electfical Rtview, 

HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. 

By EDITH THOMPSON. 

' Miss Thompson's book may be recommended to beginners as the very best 
that has yet appeared of its kind. It has the great merit of being quite practical 
tbroughout, Qnm. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

By MARY L. BREAKELL (' Penumbra ’) 

• Miss Brcakell's work is the product of knowledge and sympathy. She shows 
a thorough acquaintance with her subject, and is always able to illustrate her 
teaching by reference to the practice of great masters — past and present. The 
arrangement of the work is excellent,’— Meseksster Couritr. 


LONDON; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 

By HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Savilian PROFnsaoB op Astromomv in the Uhivehsity op Oxford, 

Detiiy 8vo. With Diagram. los. 6(1. net. 

In these lectures, written for delivery before the University of 
Chicago,, Professor Turner traces the history of modem Astro- 
nomical Discovery, first showing by what an immense amount of 
moour and patience most discoveries have been made, and then 
describing in detail many of the more important ones. Among his 
topics are Uranus, Eros, and Neptune, Bradley's discoveries of the 
aberration of light and the nutation of the earth’s axis, the photo- 
graphic measurement of the heavens, Schwabe’s work on the sun- 
spot period, and Mr. Chandler’s discoveries in connection with the 
Variation of Latitude. 

u unusual interest. In its fascinating chapters the story of some 

nalf-aosen discoveries is developed in an exceedingly attractive manner,'-— 
Wniminsttr GaritU. ^ 


THE BECQUEREL RAYS AND THE 
PROPERTIES OF RADIUM. 

By the HON. R. J. STRUTT, 

Fellow of Trinity Collecs, Caubrioge. 


Dmy Svo. With Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 

* The author possesses to a remarkable degree the facoliy of stating difficult 
questions in a simple way, and of expressing die answers in a language which is 
easily understood,’ — Nature. 

' The book may be confidently recommended to the general reader as a com- 
prehensible and attractive account of the latest developments of scientific thought 
on the structure of matter.’— CasiWi^g'e Rmtui. 



